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©THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


"We  must  be  reacfy.” 


Richard  Cooney,  Operations  Director 

The  Minneapolis  Star/  Minneapolb  Tribune 


Newspaper  owners  and  publishers  ponder  the 
question,  “How  long  will  we  continue  to  dominate  the 
presentation  of  news  to  the  public?” 

Twenty  years?  Thirty? 

We  believe  print  will  survive,  but  will  our  presses? 
What  processes  can  they  be  modified  to  accept?  Or 
should  we  convert  totally  to  offset  presses? 

For  help,  just  look  around. 

There  are  examples  of  large  and  small  papers 
that  have  converted  to  offset  presses  —  large  and 
small  papers  have  converted  their  presses  to  printing 
with  plastic  plates.  Large  and  small  that  have 
converted  to  DiLitho.  And,  on  the  drawing  boards,  are 
two  or  three  more  concepts. 

The  correct  decision  will  be  difficult  —  and  the 
future  of  our  whole  business  may  depend  on  being 
right.  Fortunately,  we’re  in  a  business ,  unlike  most 
others,  which  opens  its  doors  to  others,  which  shares 
its  questions  and  answers,  its  successes  and  failures. 

We  must  never  lose  that  newspaper  business 
phenomenon  of  sharing.  When  our  decision  point  comes, 
we  must  be  ready. 

And  if  we  continue  exchanging  ideas,  as  we  are  at 
the  ANPA/RI  conference  in  Las  Vegas,  we  will  be  ready. 
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Copley  Special 
Advertising  Packages 


PROFIT$$$$ 

TO  BE  MADE. 
$EE  FOR  YOUR¬ 
SELF 


-18  PER  YEAR 


Each  package  has  25  stories, 
most  illustrated  with  photos  and 
drawings. 

Copy  camera-ready  or  scanner- 
ready,  or  via  AP  or  UPI  high 
speed. 

All  stories  aimed  at  boosting  ads 
and  sales.  Scores  of  editors  and 
ad  directors  will  attest  to  quality, 
variety  and  economy. 

Advertisers  will  clamor  for 
space  in  these  expertly  prepared 
editions. 


MAIL  TO:  Copley  News  Service 

P.O.  Box  190,  San  Diego,  CA.  92112 
(714)  299-3131 

Name _ _ _ 

Title _ 

Organization - - 

Address _ _ 

City _ 

State _ - 

Zip _ Phone _ 

□  Send  samples  of  ME  &  MY  RV! 

Check  out  these  other  features: 

□  Closer  Encounters . Counseling 

□  Make  It  Yours . Illustrated  Home  Crafts 

□  Model’s  Notebook . Tips  by  a  Beauty 

□  Return  With  Us  To . Superbly  Drawn  Nostalgia 


SEND  U$ 

THIS  COUPON 
SOONEST 
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THERE’S  NO  PLACE  LIKE 
HOME,  AND  HARTE^HANKS  KNOWS  IT 


From  Abilene,  Texas  to 
Yakima,  Washington,  we  call 
a  lot  of  places  home.  And 
although  each  of  them  is 
different,  our  philosophy 
remains  the  same:  to  make 
every  Harte-Hanks  news¬ 
paper  a  relevant  and  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  community 
it  serves. 

That  means  a  local  staff 
doing  more  than  just  print¬ 
ing  local  news  stories.  It 
means  becoming  so  involved 
they  speak  a  language  their 
readers  understand.  It 
means  providing  informa¬ 
tion  attuned  to  the  needs  of 
the  community.  It  means 
each  newspaper  having 
editori£il  independence  and 
local  management  autonomy. 


Harte-Hanks  continually 
provides  its  dailies  with  the 
tools  to  do  the  job.  These 
include  market  research 
programs  that  tell  our  edi¬ 
tors  how  the  people  in  the 
community  feel.  In  addition, 
we  hold  a  variety  of  special 
seminars  for  news  people 
and  have  experienced 
editorial  consultants 
standing  by. 

The  special  blending  of 
“on  the  spot”  managment 
backed  by  new  techniques 
and  ideas  from  Harte-Hanks 
brings  a  new  vitality  to  our 
daily  newspapers.  And 
that’s  nice  to  come  home  to. 

HARTE-HANks  CoMMUNicATioNS,  InC. 

^BUMJ  P.  O.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
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8-10— Oklahoma  Press  Association,  summer  meeting.  Western  Hills 
Lodge,  Wagoner,  Okla. 

8-10— National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  regional  conference. 
Holiday  Inn,  Sharon,  Pa. 

8-10 — Investigative  Reporters  &  Editors  National  Conference,  Park  Plaza 
Hotel,  Boston. 

0-15— International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Lorado  Taft 
Campus,  Oregon,  Illinois. 

10-12 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  summer  meet¬ 
ing,  Lake  Morey  Inn,  Fairlee,  Vermont. 

10-13 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  annual  conference, 
Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

10-13— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  editing 
the  afternoon  newspaper,  Omni  International  Hotel,  Norfolk,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

13-15 — Georgia  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Bucanneer  Motor 
Lodge,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

13-15 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers,  accounting  and  finance  officers/ 
personnel  managers  meeting.  The  Admiralty,  Port  Ludlow,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

13- 16 — National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Williams  Plaza  Hotel, 

Tulsa  Oklahoma. 

14 —  Advertising  Research  Foundation,  mid-year,  Detroit  Plaza  Hotel,  De¬ 
troit,  Michigan. 

14-16— Tennessee  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

14- 16— Kentucky  Press  Assn.,  convention.  Holiday  Inn,  Cave  City,  Ky. 

15 —  Canadian  Press,  regional  meeting  of  Ontario  news  editors.  Holiday 
Inn,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

15- 17 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  summer  meeting.  Little 

America,  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 

16- 20 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  annual  sales  con¬ 

ference,  Adams  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

16-21 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Adams  Hotel, 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

19-20 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  media  seminar, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York. 

21-23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  weeklies  pub¬ 
lisher  conference.  Holiday  Inn,  Brookville,  Pa. 

21- 23 — Texas  Press  Assn.,  annual  summer  meeting,  Marriott  Hotel,  Au¬ 

stin. 

22- 24 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting.  Inn  on  the 

Plaza,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

24-26 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  editorial  clinic, 
Ponte  Vedra  Hotel,  Ponte  Vedra,  Florida. 

24-28 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  an¬ 
nual  conference.  Bond  Court  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

28-30 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  South 
Coast  Plaza  Hotel,  Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

30-July  4 — National  Press  Photographers  Assn.  Marriott  Hotel,  Philadel¬ 
phia. 


9040  Cody 

Overland  Park,  Kansas  66212 
(913)  888-0695 
Telex:  42416 


SEE  US  AT 
AN PA/ R I 
BOOTH  ^1566 


8-11 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foundation,  trends  in 
local  government.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

12-14 — Mississippi  Press  Association,  annual  convention,  Broadwater 
Beach  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

12-14 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  summer  con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton  Beach  Inn,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia. 

12-14 — Virginia  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Williamsburg  Lodge, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

18-21 — Canadian  Community  Newspapers  Association,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Meridien,  Montreal,  Quebec. 

22-25 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Alameda  Plaza, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

26-28 — Alabama  Press  Association,  summer  convention.  Gulf  State 
Lodge,  Gulf  Shores,  Ala. 


18-24 — International  typographical  Union,  convention,  Radisson  Hotel, 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
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Number 


One 


Number  one  in  quality.  Number 
one  in  uniformity.  Number  one  in 
trouble-free  press  runs.  No  other 
ink  can  match  U.S.  news  inks  for 
web  offset,  letterpress,  and  diLitho. 

We  bring  together  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  with  the  down- 
to-earth  know-how  developed  over 
50  years  of  making  inks  for  news¬ 
papers.  That  is  why  U.S.  inks 
continue  to  establish  new  standards 
of  performance  and  dependability. 

Every  U.S.  ink  is  formulated  for 


the  press  and  paper.  Each  ink  has 
the  right  body  and  flow  for  the  press 
on  which  it  is  to  run,  maintaining 
excellent  distribution  from  inking 
rollers  to  the  printing  cylinder. 
Halftones  print  clean  and  sharp, 
solids  lay  down  evenly.  And  as 
paperweights  and  qualities 
dwindle,  we  keep  working  harder 
to  minimize  showthrough,  picking 
and  linting. 

What  about  mileage?  We  think 
we’re  number  one  there,  too.  For 


number  one  printing  impressions, 
use  number  one  inks  from  U.S. 


East  Rutherford,  NJ;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Dallas,  TX;  San 
Francisco.  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA 
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VISIONS  79  theme 
for  Rl  conference 


VISIONS  ’79  is  the  theme  for  the  51st 
Annual  ANPA/Rl  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  opening  Monday,  June 
4  at  the  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center, 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

The  Monday  through  Wednesday  ses¬ 
sions  will  repeat  from  past  conferences 
the  morning  only  format.  The  Thursday 
morning  session  brings  the  conference  to 
a  close  with  the  theme  “Prospectus  for 
the  Future.” 

This  year  the  conference  sessions  on 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  will  be 
held  in  The  Rotunda  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Convention  Center.  Wednesday  work¬ 
shop  sessions,  including  the  Editorial- 
Newsroom  Symposium  VIII,  will  be  held 
in  the  meeting  rooms  of  the  Pavilion,  Las 
Vegas  Hilton  Hotel. 

For  the  third  year,  the  Wednesday 
morning  workshop  program  will  include 
a  session  for  journalism  professors  and 
students.  This  year’s  theme  is,  “Should 
J-Schools  Teach  New  Technology?”, 
with  Richard  Sublette,  publisher.  The 
Daily  Illini,  Champaign-Urbana,  Ill.,  as 
moderator.  Speakers  include:  Wayne 
Danielson,  professor  of  Journalism  and 
Computer  Sciences,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas;  Marilyn  Upah- 
Bant,  night  editor.  Champaign  (III.) 
News  Gazette;  Frank  Delaplane,  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Reno  (Nev.)  Nevada  State 
Journal;  and  Brian  Brooks,  associate 
professor.  School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Missouri. 

On  Thursday  morning  Peter  P. 
Romano,  director-production  depart¬ 
ment,  ANPA  Research  Institute,  will 
present  the  prologue  to  the  session 
theme,  “Prospectus  for  the  Future.” 

Dr.  Joseph  E.  Rowe,  vicepresident/ 
technology,  Harris  Corp.,  will  discuss, 
“Exploration- Future  Newspaper  Tech¬ 
nology”,  while  Dr.  Peter  Cannon, 
staff  vicepresident/research,  Rockwell 
International,  Inc.,  will  discuss,  “News¬ 
papers  and  Technology:  Thrust  Toward 
Tomorrow — ”. 

Arthur  Ochs  Sulzberger,  chairman  of 
the  board  and  president.  The  New  York 
Times  Co.,  will  represent  the  viewpoint 
of  newspaper  management  and  offer  his 
perspective  on  the  implications  of  the 
new  technology  and  what  it  means 
in  terms  of  improving  newspaper 
capabilities  as  an  information  provider 
and  expanding  services  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  consumer. 

The  Monday  morning  (June  4)  opening 
session  at  9:30  a.m.,  will  have  William  V. 
Wright,  vicepresident/general  manager. 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review-Journal  and 
H.M.  Greenspun,  publisher.  Las  Vegas 
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(Nev.)  Sun  welcome  the  attendees  to  the 
conference. 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  chairman  of  the 
board,  president  and  chief  executive  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Gannett  Co.,  and  chairman 
and  president  of  the  ANPA,  will  address 
the  conference  members. 

Donald  N.  Soldwedel,  co-publisher, 
executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager,  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Newsprint  Commit¬ 
tee,  will  present  an  update  on  Kenaf. 
Speakers  for  the  opening  session  will 
also  include  Guy  T.  Garrett  Jr., 
vicepresident/personnel.  The  New  York 
Times,  talking  on  the  subject.  Selection 
of  Management  Personnel;  W.H.  Cowles 
III,  president,  Cowles  Publishing  Co., 
presenting  Update  ’79;  The  Newspaper 
Readership  Project;  Kristin  McGrath, 
marketing  research  director,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.,  Star  and  Tribune  Co., 
presenting  Focus  Interviews;  Editorial 
Research;  and  Mary  Ann  Tortorello, 
promotion  director,  Washington  Post, 
discussing.  Good  Intentions  Aren’t 
Enough. 

Chairman  of  the  Monday  session  will 
be  Richard  D.  Blum,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Dallas  Morning  News  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Committee. 

The  Tuesday  (June  5)  morning  session 
will  have  seven  speakers  with  Richard  J. 
Warren,  vicepresident  and  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Bangor  (Me.)  News,  discussing 
Bureaucrats  &  BTU’s.  Ralph  E.  Eary, 
national  director  of  engineering  and  pro¬ 
duction,  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
talking  on  the  subject,  “What’s  New  in 
Presses.” 

Other  speakers  include:  Elven 
Grubbs,  publisher.  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger  presenting,  On-Line  ’79:  Switch 
over  from  P.M.  to  A.M.  Newspaper; 
Ralph  S.  Roth,  president,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  presenting  On-Line  ’79: 
Guidelines  for  Purchase  Contract  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Negotiation;  Lionel  S. 
Jackson  Jr.,  senior  vicepresident  and  as¬ 
sistant  publisher,  Jackson  Newspapers, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  presenting  On-Line 
’79:  Should  You  Buy  Your  Own 
Telephone/Communications  System?; 
Jaakko  Rauramo,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Sanoma  Publishing  Co.,  Helsinki, 
Finland,  presenting.  Overseas  Report 
’79:  A  New  Approach  to  Newspaper  Dis¬ 
tribution;  and  Robert  Blendarra,  techni¬ 
cal  director  Suddeutscher  Verlag  GmbH., 
Munich,  West  Germany,  presenting 
Overseas  Report  ’79:  Multi-Newspaper 
Centralized  Processing  of  Editorial  and 
Classified. 


Chairman  of  the  Tuesday  session  will 
be  Walter  E.  Mattson,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  The  New 
York  Times  Co.,  and  vicechairman  of 
the  ANPA  Production  Management 
Committee. 

Wednesday  morning  (June  6)  will  have 
four  concurrent  workshop  sessions  with 
the  first  session  at  9:00  a.m.  on  Printing 
Systems.  Session  chairman  will  be 
Richard  Halvorsen,  advertising  director, 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune.  Speakers 
include:  W.J.  Davies,  assistant  produc¬ 
tion  director,  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  Co.;  Raymond  J.  Eby,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Detroit  News;  James  R. 
Erickson,  production  manager.  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette;  and  Arlyn 
Renkes,  manager  of  industrial  engineer¬ 
ing,  Washington  Post.  Topics  include:  ink 
setting  as  a  byproduct  of  laser  platemak¬ 
ing;  letterpress  conversion  to  offset; 
Dahlgren  inking  system  and  newsprint 
handling  from  boxcar  to  press. 

The  second  session  on  Wednesday 
morning  at  9:(X)  a.m.  will  discuss  Elec¬ 
tronic  Maintenance.  Session  chairman 
will  be  Thomas  E.  Purcell,  vice¬ 
president/production  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  Speakers  include:  Stanley 
T.  Watson,  data  processing  manager 
The  Journal  of  Commerce,  Phillipsburg, 
N.J.;  James  M.  Rife,  production  direc¬ 
tor,  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post;  Ron 
Montgomery,  assistant  production  man¬ 
ager,  Bakersfield  (Calif.)  Californian; 
Robert  P.  Mergenthaler,  chief  technician/ 
electronic  systems.  Daily  Press  Inc., 
Newport  News,  Va.;  and  William  C. 
Wieck,  director  of  administrative  serv¬ 
ices,  Chicago  Tribune  Co.  Topics  include: 
Terminal  maintenance,  economics  and 
hazards  of  in-house  maintenance,  how  to 
set  up  a  maintenance  program  and  a 
total  systems  approach. 

The  third  Wednesday  morning  session 
at  9:00  a.m.  will  discuss  News  and  Ad¬ 
vertising  Processing  Systems.  Session 
chairman  will  be  Robert  L.  Moyer, 
vicepresident/operations.  Small  News¬ 
papers,  Kankakee,  III.  Speakers  include: 
Richard  C.  Kline,  managing  editor  for 
technological  development,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune;  Joseph  B. 
Martin,  director  of  pre-press  operations. 
New  York  Times  Co.;  Charles  R.  Ble¬ 
vins,  director  of  production,  Gannett 
Co.;  and  Lester  Wolfe,  vicepresident  of 
production,  Hagadone  Newspapers  Inc., 
Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho.  Topics  include: 
An  inexpensive  input  device,  electronic 
negatives,  area  composition  devices  and 
a  small  integrated  classified  system. 

The  fourth  Wednesday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  at  9:00  a.m.  will  discuss 
Marketing/Packaging/Distribution.  Ses¬ 
sion  chairman  will  be  Robert  O.  Tafel, 
community  services  manager,  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News.  Speakers  include;  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Sherwood,  production  director, 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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hmi  Chicago  warahouse 
to  Oregon  pressroom 
in  under  24  hours. 


At  5:30  on  a  recent  afternoon  in 
Salem,  Oregon,  Mr.  Mike  Gehring, 
General  Manager  of  B.M.E.  Web 
Press,  placed  a  call  for  parts  to 
our  Chicago  warehouse.  His 
Rockwell- Goss  Community  press, 
he  said,  would  be  out  of  action  until 
he  got  them. 

The  parts  landed  in  Portland  the 
following  morning  and  were  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Salem  at  4:00  p.m. 

Not  all  parts  orders  reach  our 
customers  in  22-1/2  hours,  but  about 
85%  of  them  are  delivered  within  48 
hours.  That’s  because  we  stock 
45,000  different  parts  and  ship  about 


MIC  road  you. 
Mie’re  Rocfcwell-Boss. 

25%  of  the  orders  by  air.  And,  as 
mentioned  above,  we  try  extra  hard 
when  a  press  is  down. 

That  kind  of  responsiveness  is 
par  for  our  parts  operation  as  well 
as  for  our  service.  After  you  buy  a 
Rockwell- Goss  press,  we  stand  by 
to  offer  anything  you  need  —  from 
help  at  installation  to  pressman 
training  to  prompt  parts  delivery. 
And  if  you  want  a  total  turnkey 


installation,  we  can  handle  that  for 
you, too. 

For  full  details  of  our  press 
products,  contact  Graphic  Systems 
Division,  Rockwell  International, 
3100  South  Central  Avenue, 
Chicago,  IL  60650. 

Phone:  312/656-8600. 


^1^  Rockwell 

International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


BUSY  SIGNALS  KEPT  THE 


A  southwestern  newspaper 
was  having  plenty  of  success,  but 
not  enjoying  it  enough.  Circulation 
was  up,  coverage  expanding  with  its 
community,  staff  enlarging  in  pace 
with  broader  assignments. 


verify  a  lead. 

At  the  same  time,  the  paper’s 
day-to-day  operations  were  becom¬ 
ing  more  cumbersome,  with  lots  of 
petty  irritations.  Often,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  especially  during  heavy  local 
sports  activities,  reporters  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  call  their 
stories  in  to  the  newsroom.  Allo¬ 
cating  telephone  charges  was  very 
difficult.  Service  to  advertisers  and 
subscribers  bogged  down  in  busy 
signals. 

Here  were  plenty  of  problems 
that  were  all  communications  prob¬ 
lems  in  various  guises. 


The  paper  called  in  the  local 
Bell  Account  Executive  who  sum¬ 
moned  a  Bell  System  team  of  spe¬ 
cialists  in  newspaper  operations. 
They  made  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  paper’s  communications  setup 
and  gave  it  an  electronic  update. 

Now  the  paper  has  a  Dimen¬ 
sion®  PBX,  which  is  not  only  far 
faster  than  the  old  switchboard,  but 
offers  special  features,  too. 

Sports  reporting,  for  example, 
is  handled  on  a  special  group  of 
direct  dial  numbers,  freeing  opera¬ 
tors  to  deal  with  circulation  and 
business  calls.  Automatic  tabula¬ 
tions  make  it  easy  to  allocate  costs. 
Push-button  call  conferencing 
greatly  simplifies  verification  of 
news  leads.  And  night-time  com¬ 
munications  are  much  better,  while 
the  night  operator  staff  has  been 
reduced. 


ectroriK  Dimension  PBX 
'Uli  ..  provided  new  speed, 

new  features. 

If  you  haven’t  talked  to  your 
problem-solving  Bell  Account 
Executive  lately,  your  paper  is  miss¬ 
ing  something. 

The  system  is  the  solution. 


Bell  System 
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Visions  ’79 

Visions  ’79  is  an  appropriate  theme  for  the  51st  annual 
ANPA/RI  Conference  in  Las  Vegas  next  week.  Whoever 
selected  that  title  many  months  ago  had  unusual  insight  into 
forthcoming  communications  developments. 

The  American  people  are  about  to  be  bombarded  by  news 
and  information  in  a  volume  unanticipated  a  few  years  ago. 

As  regulatory  wraps  are  being  taken  off  cable  television, 
the  National  Television  Cable  Association  celebrated  the 
event  when  President  Carter  addressed  the  Las  Vegas  meet¬ 
ing  not  only  by  television  but  via  satellite  in  a  two-way 
system  that  allowed  him  to  see  and  hear  his  audience  as  they 
watched  and  heard  him.  The  teleconference  was  available  to 
13  million  cable  viewers  tied  in  by  1500  earth  stations.  The 
potential  of  this  system  is  obvious. 

Broadcasting  magazine  noted  “there  is  evolving  an  almost 
infinite  communications  system  criss-crossing  the  nation, 
day  and  night,  terrestrially  and  via  satellites,  carrying  voice, 
data,  texts,  entertainment,  news,  information,  education — 
supported  by  advertising  or  for  a  fee — into  most  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  homes  and  places  of  business.” 

Television  network  executives  seem  to  be  whistling  in  the 
dark  claiming  the  new  technology  will  not  affect  them.  It 
cannot  help  but  further  fractionate  television’s  potential 
audience  for  information  and  entertainment. 

Print  media  cannot  help  benefit  from  it,  especially  when 
they — newspapers — adapt  this  technology  for  service  to  their 
own  readers. 

Two  years  ago  at  the  ANPA/RI  Conference  the  two  wire 
services  introduced  and  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  de¬ 
livering  their  news  services  to  newspapers  and  other  users 
via  satellite  instead  of  land  wires.  That  system  will  soon  be 
tested. 

Knight-Ridder  says  it  will  test  a  home  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  service  next  year.  Newspapers  like  the  Neiv  York  Times 
and  Boston  Globe  have  developed  their  own  data  banks  for 
internal  use  and  outside  subscribers.  Now  UPI  is  introducing 
a  home  electronic  delivery  system  for  news  and  other  infor¬ 
mation. 

We  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  an  important  historical 
repetition:  Contrary  to  the  doomsayers,  radio  did  not  kill 
newspapers,  neither  did  television,  nor  will  cable  television 
via  satellite  or  not.  Newspapers  have  an  unbeatable  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  collection  of  news,  particularly  local  news  and  a 
great  proprietary  interest  in  this  information.  It  must  be  sold 
wisely.  No  matter  what  method  or  signal  is  used  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  it  newspapers  should  hold  on  to  that  advantage. 
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Letters _ 

STRAIGHT  FROM  OLYMPUS 

It  is  doubtful  that  there  is  another  pub¬ 
lic  group  that  has  adopted  the  religion  of 
flagellation  as  deeply  as  has  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

And  now  the  latest  from  a  “new 
perspective  on  newspaper  readers”  to  be 
unveiled  shortly  by  a  Mrs.  Clark  of 
Yankelovich,  Skelly  and  White,  a  trio 
of  names  which  seems  to  drift  down 
from  the  mount  with  increasing  fre¬ 
quency. 

Listing  “four  areas  of  contention  (the 
‘gap  between  editors  and  readers’)” 
Mrs.  Clark  has  decreed,  I)  People  are 
being  overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  com¬ 
peting  events.  “They  are  demanding  bet¬ 
ter  organized  newspapers."  2)  Stress, 
distrust  of  institutions  and  changing  val¬ 
ues.  “Half  the  people  (or  one  out  of  two 
as  Mrs.  Clark  puts  it)  say  they’re  having 
trouble  coping  with  life.”  3)  There  is  a 
new  interest  in  self  and  self-fulfillment. 
"Newspapers  are  written  for  people 
more  interested  in  other  people.”  4) 
Time  constraints,  with  increased  leisure 
time,  the  working  woman,  and  changing 
male-female  roles.  Mrs.  Clark  said  read¬ 
ers  want  their  newspapers  to  be  “more 
attentive  to  their  personal  needs,  more 
caring,  more  human,  and  less  anony¬ 
mous.”  (E&P,  May  5). 

I  get  damn  sick  and  tired  of  hearing 
from  outsiders,  and  even  some  fellow 
practitioners  of  the  black  art,  how  lousy 
we  are.  I  think  we  do  a  hell  of  a  job  in  an 
industry  that  turns  out  millions  of  crea¬ 
tive.  one-of-a-kind  products  every  day, 
all  day,  all  year,  and  as  we  have  for  over 
100  years,  with  less  than  12  hours  to  get 
it  all  together. 

Beset  from  every  single  imaginable  .  .  . 
the  courts,  the  lawyers  club,  politicians, 
the  law,  special  interest  groups,  the 
freaks,  the  vocal  ‘fors’  and  the  more 
vocal  ‘agins’,  unions,  inflation,  and 
strikes,  we  still  manage  to  produce  the 
“daily  miracle”. 

Not  that  we  should  be  smug  or  com¬ 
placent  in  the  face  of  changing  ideas  and 
technologies,  but  dammit,  we  ARE 
good! 

John  T.  Schofield 

(Schofield  is  publisher,  Bridgeton  (N.J.) 
Evening  News.) 

FLORIDA  CHIGGERS 

If  General  Haig  thinks  he  has  trouble 
with  a  Soviet  “mite”  (E«&.P,  April  28, 
page  80)  he  should  try  putting  out  a  paper 
in  the  Florida  panhandle!  Why,  we  have 
mites  that  can  route  chiggers — and — our 
chiggers  are  something  to  be  feared. 

Jim  Knudsen 
(Knudsen  is  with  the  North  Okaloosa 
(Fla.)  Bulletin.) 


LAUGHING  STOCK 

Reference  the  letter  and  “Shop  Talk 
At  Thirty”  in  the  April  28  edition  of 
E&P,  it  would  appear  that  the  opinion  of 
the  over-the-hill  “Whizzer”  White  has 
really  made  a  laughing  stock  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court. 

As  a  retired  soldier,  any  court  is  wel¬ 
come  to  my  notes.  All  they  have  to  do  is 
translate  my  private  shorthand  squiggles, 
bastard  German  and  Japanese  words, 
obscure  nyms  and  boucoup  GI  slang 
terms. 

As  to  a  reporter’s  thoughts,  what  case 
ever  comes  before  a  court  under  a  year? 

An  old  soldier  puts  out  of  his  mind  the 
horrors  of  such  places  as  Buchenwald 
and  Belsen  and  remembers  only  the  high 
old  times  in  Gay  Paree  and  on  the  Ginza. 

As  a  police  beat  reporter  and  former 
coroner,  1  can  truthfully  testify  at  any 
time  that  “I  can’t  remember.” 

Having  lived  with  violence  almost  all 
of  my  adult  life.  I’d  have  gone  mad  long 
ago  without  the  ability  to  file  and  forget. 

Charles  A.  Dodson 
(Dodson  is  associate  editor  of  Warren 
County,  News,  Inc.,  McMinnville,  Ten¬ 
nessee.) 

Short  takes _ 

Ellis  Valentine,  returning  after  a 
three-day  suspension  for  bumping  an 
umpire,  hit  one  of  them  over  the  left  field 
fence  as  a  pinch  hitter  .  .  .” — San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

*  )|(  % 

The  star  had  her  hair  died 
yesterday. — New  York  Post. 

*  *  * 

The  UW-Parkside  Debate  and  Foren¬ 
sics  Club  is  sponsoring  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  issue:  “Are  any  non-violent 
sexual  acts  between  consenting  adults 
immoral?” 

Each  speaker  will  give  a  10  minute 
presentation  of  his  position.  Following 
the  presentation  there  will  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  audience  participation. — 
University  of  Wi  scons  in-Parkside 
Ranger. 
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TOTH 


Crises  like  Three  Mile  Island  demand 
journalists  like  the  Los  Angeles  Times’ 
Robert  C.  Toth,  1978  winner  of  George 
Polk,  Overseas  Press  Club  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  awards,  who  combines  exper¬ 
tise  in  science  with  experience  as  White 
House,  State  Department  and  Moscow 
correspondent.  The  joining  of  expertise 
and  experience  is  a  hallmark  of  the  .  .  . 
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Some  newspapers  expand 
foreign  news  bureaus 


By  W.F.  Gloede 

Over  the  past  decade,  American 
newspeople  and  media  analysts  have 
been  pessimistically  predicting  the  im¬ 
pending  extinction  of  the  U.S.  overseas 
correspondent.  With  cost  estimates  of 
locating  a  full-time  correspondent  abroad 
running  in  the  $75,000  to  $150,000  range, 
foreign  correspondents  representing 
U.S.  news  organizations  are  widely  seen 
as  an  expensive — and  vanishing — 
luxury. 

In  the  past  five  years,  however,  the 
number  of  U.S.  reporters  stationed  in 
foreign  nations  seems  to  have  experi¬ 
enced  a  mild  upswing.  And  as  American 
foreign  editors  continue  pushing  for 
more  money  for  overseas  bureaus  when 
the  annual  corporate  budget  is  built,  the 
upswing  has  a  fair  chance  of  turning 
trend. 

A  U.S.  State  Department  executive 
seminar  report,  “The  Foreign  Corre¬ 
spondent:  An  Endangered  Species,” 
suggests  that  the  overseas  presence  of 
the  American  correspondent  has 
stabilized  since  the  end  of  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  Vietnam  in  1975.  Prepared  over  a 
seven-month  period  and  published  in 
April  by  Leonard  J.  Baldyga,  the  State 
Department  report  concludes,  “The 
American  foreign  correspondent  is  not 
vanishing  from  the  scene.  There  appears 
to  have  been  almost  no  change  in  total 
numbers  of  overseas  personnel  of 
American  news  gathering  organizations 
in  the  past  four  years.” 

“If  anything,”  Baldyga  told  E&P, 
“the  number  of  foreign  correspondents 
has  increased.” 

A  check  of  major  U.S.  news  gathering 
organizations  seems  to  confirm  Baldy- 
ga’s  conclusions.  The  Associated  Press’ 
foreign  news  corps  has  swelled  from  a 
total  of  65  full-time  U.S.  newspeople  in 
1975  to  81  today.  Much  of  that  expansion 
has  occurred  in  South  Africa  and  Latin 
America. 

United  Press  International’s  foreign 
correspondent  corps  has  remained  stable 
around  the  80  mark  over  the  same 
period.  Both  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Knight-Ridder  group  are  increasing 
their  foreign  news  staffs  and  the  People’s 
Republic  of  China  last  week  granted 
permission  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Washington  Post,  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Wall  Street  Journal  to  Join  AP  and 
UPI  with  permanent  bureaus  in  Peking. 


The  Trib  and  Knight-Ridder  are  awaiting 
similar  status. 

If  a  trend  is  developing,  it  won’t  be 
accurately  confirmed  before  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  professor  Ralph  E. 
Kliesch  completes  his  update  on  a  1975 
Overseas  Press  Club  survey  of  U.S. 
foreign  correspondents  in  late  August. 
The  1975  study  detailed  a  downturn  in 
the  number  of  U.S.  newspeople  abroad. 
Kliesch  says  he  has  no  idea  what  the 
update  will  show. 

But  he  is  hopeful  that,  in  his  words, 
“we’ve  hit  the  bottom  and  are  now  on 
our  way  up.” 

Baldyga’s  report  contains  what  he 
calls  a  “not-so-perfect  survey  of  foreign 
correspondents.”  He,  too,  is  awaiting 
the  Kliesch  study  update  for  more  accu¬ 
rate  figures  since  his  study  was  taken 
from  the  International  Communication 
Agency’s  County  Data  Reports,  which 
don’t  distinguish  between  American  and 
non-American  correspondents  or  full¬ 
time  correspondents  and  full-time  string¬ 
ers.  The  data,  he  says,  is  a  reliable  indi¬ 
cator  in  that  it  does  not  show  a  decline  in 
full-time  American  or  non-American 
foreign  correspondents  between  1976 
and  1978.  His  figures  indicate  that  there 
was  actually  a  minor  increase  over  that 
period,  from  430  in  1976  to  451  in  1978. 
Overall  figures,  including  stringers, 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  news 
bureaus,  support  personnel  and  free¬ 
lancers,  indicate  that  the  total  number  of 
American  media  representatives  over¬ 
seas  rose  by  1  over  the  two-year  period, 
from  733  to  734. 

Add  to  those  figures  the  planned  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  Knight-Ridder  group  and 
the  current  expansion  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  foreign  staff,  and  a  long-range 
trend  seems  to  be  developing. 

Knight-Ridder  currently  maintains 
only  one  foreign  bureau  in  Toronto. 
Within  the  next  two  years,  the  group 
plans  to  open  bureaus  in  London,  Pek¬ 
ing,  Asia,  Africa,  Eastern  Europe,  the 
middle  east  and  Mexico. 

Jim  Batten,  group  vicepresident/news, 
who  helped  develop  the  foreign  news 
strategy  for  Knight-Ridder,  says  the  ex¬ 
pansion  is  a  “very  major  step.” 

“Over  the  past  five  or  ten  years,”  says 
Batten,  “there  has  been  a  sort  of  pulling 
out — retrenching — of  foreign  staffs  by 
American  newspapers.  We’ve  finally  de¬ 
cided  that  in  spite  of  what  other  people 
are  doing,  foreign  news  is  so  obviously 
crucial  to  our  readers — not  in  some 
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esoteric  academic  way — it  really  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  way  their  lives  go  on  in  this 
country.” 

The.  Knight-Ridder  worldwide  news 
network  expansion  will  be  managed  and 
co-ordinated  by  four  of  the  group’s  larger 
papers:  Miami  Herald,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the  San 
Jose  Mercury  and  News.  Each  paper  will 
handle  two  bureaus  staffed  by  two  corre¬ 
spondents  each.  The  news  generated  by 
the  expansion  will  be  transmitted  to 
other  Knight-Ridder  newspapers  and 
outside  subscribers  over  the  KNT 
newswire. 

In  past  years,  the  Chicago  Tribune  has 
operated  three  overseas  bureaus,  all  in 
the  traditional  American  news-bureau 
areas:  London,  Bonn  and  Moscow.  A 
Tel  Aviv  bureau  was  recently  added  to 
the  paper’s  roster  of  foreign  operations, 
and  two  more  are  on  the  way:  one  to 
open  in  Nairobe,  Kenya  in  July  and  the 
other  to  open  in  Peking  as  soon  as  per¬ 
mission  is  granted.  Additionally,  the  Trib 
has  a  roving  correspondent  free  for 
foreign  service  stationed  in  Los  Angeles 
and  several  Chicago  city  desk  reporters 
who  are  also  periodically  assigned  to 
foreign  “task  force”  type  news  ventures. 

Says  Tribune  foreign  desk  editor 
Michael  McGuire,  “I  don’t  think  ever 
before  in  American  history  has  interna¬ 
tional  news  crashed  deeper  into  the 
American  home — and  into  the  American 
pocketbook.  We’re  at  a  point  in  history 
when  we  have  to  rely  more  heavily  on 
the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  for  re¬ 
sources.  A  lot  of  Americans  are  wonder¬ 
ing  what’s  happening  out  there.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun,  with  circulation 
figures  under  200,000  daily,  plans  to 
maintain  its  eight  foreign  bureaus,  al¬ 
though  the  Tokyo  office  may  be  closed  to 
staff  a  Peking  bureau  if  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China  also  grants  the  paper 
permission  to  locate  a  bureau  there.  Sun 
foreign  editor  Leo  Coughlin  calls  his  pa¬ 
per’s  million  dollar  a  year  effort  a  “very 
altruistic  venture.” 

Coughlin  is  optimistic  about  the  future 
of  the  paper’s  foreign  bureaus,  but  he 
concedes,  "It  becomes  such  a  matter  of 
great  cost  that  gets  harder  and  harder  to 
convince  the  businessmen  who  publish  a 
paper  that  it’s  worth  it.” 

Among  the  larger,  more  wealth  news 
operations,  foreign  operations  are 
stable — and  in  some  cases,  growing.  The 
Washington  Post  is  re-opening  its  New 
Delhi  bureau  after  a  four-year  absence 
and  just  this  year  opened  a  new  bureau  in 
West  Africa.  The  opening  of  the  four 
new  Peking  bureaus  by  the  Post,  New 
York  Times,  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  does  not  signal  an 
(Continued  on  page  13) 
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Gannett  goes  to  court 
to  save  vending  boxes 


The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  information  via  vending  boxes  is 
guaranteed  under  the  First  and  Four¬ 
teenth  Amendments,  regardless  of  a 
community’s  concerns  over  where  and 
how  the  boxes  are  placed. 

So  alleges  a  U.S.  District  Court  suit 
filed  by  Westchester-Rockland  Newspa¬ 
pers,  a  member  daily  newspaper  sub¬ 
group  of  Gannett.  WRN  has  filed  sepa¬ 
rate  suits  against  two  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.  communities,  seeking 
damages  in  one  and  injunctive  relief  re¬ 
straining  both  communities  from  remov¬ 
ing  vending  boxes  from  sidewalks  and 
attempting  to  regulate  their  placement. 
The  outcome  of  both  contests  could  sub¬ 
stantially  impact  the  use  of  vending 
machines  throughout  the  country. 

WRN,  which  publishes  eight  West¬ 
chester-Rockland  County  dailies 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  about 
250,000,  began  locating  vending  boxes  en 
masse  around  the  New  York  metropoli¬ 
tan  area  last  year  during  the  New  York 
newspaper  strike.  The  boxes  were  a 
major  distribution  medium  for  the 
group’s  new  am  daily.  Today,  which 
began  publication  during  the  strike. 

The  targets  of  the  WRN  suit  are  the 
Yonkers  (N.Y.)  City  Council,  which  re¬ 
cently  passed  legislation  aimed  at  reg¬ 
ulating  the  placement  of  the  machines, 
and  the  tiny  up-county  Village  of 
Briarcliff  Manor,  where  officials  ordered 
three  WRN  vending  machines  removed 
from  its  streets.  WRN  is  sueing  Briarcliff 
Manor  for  $100,0(X)  in  damages  for  phys¬ 
ically  removing  vending  boxes  along 
with  seeking  injunctive  relief.  The  suit 
against  the  City  of  Yonkers  seeks  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  city’s  new  “model”  law. 

Although  Yonkers  has  passed  the  reg¬ 
ulatory  action,  both  communities  con¬ 
tend  that  they  have  the  right  to  remove 
or  restrict  placement  and  use  of  the  vend¬ 
ing  boxes  under  police  powers  delegated 
by  the  state.  Under  the  police  powers,  a 
municipality  can  do  most  anything  to 
protect  the  health,  safety  and  welfare  of 
its  citizens. 

Briarcliff  Manor  officials  consider  the 
machines  a  threat  to  public  safety  since, 
according  to  the  minutes  of  the  public 
council  session,  they  “created  a  safety 
hazard  and  created  the  risk  of  an  au¬ 
tomobile  accident  that  might  arise  as  a 
result  of  someone  stopping  his  car  on  a 
two-lane  highway  to  make  a  purchase 
from  a  vending  machine.”  Such  a 
scenerio  has  never  developed  here,  ac¬ 
cording  to  WRN. 

Emmett  Murphy,  Yonker’s  first  dep¬ 
uty  corporate  counsel,  says  the  city 
council  is  looking  for  a  ruling  on  their 
model  law,  as  yet  untested  in  court,  as  a 
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result  of  the  WRN  suit. 

“We’re  going  to  do  it  until  we  get  it 
right,”  he  says,  “the  council  is  ap¬ 
proaching  this  whole-heartedly.  And 
we’re  not  going  to  declare  a  blitzkrieg  if 
the  law  is  upheld.” 

Murphy  contends  that  the  boxes  them¬ 
selves  constitute  a  threat  to  public  safety 
in  explaining  why  the  city  has  singled  out 
WRN’s  boxes  in  the  issue  when  the  New 
York  City  dailies  also  have  boxes  located 
on  Yonkers’  streets.  He  says  the  Times, 
Daily  News  and  Wall  Street  Journal  (the 
three  are  involved  in  the  suit  as  “friends 
of  the  court”)  boxes  are  safer  because 
they’re  built  with  rounded  edges  and  are 
weighed  down  with  concrete  instead  of 
chained  down  as  WRN’s  boxes  are.  That 
issue,  however,  is  not  addressed  in  the 
suit. 

David  Hartley,  editor  of  the  Yonkers 
Herald-Statesman,  takes  a  wholly  dif¬ 
ferent  view  of  why  the  city  council  has 
chosen  to  tackle  WRN’s  distribution  sys¬ 
tem. 

“It’s  totally  political,”  claims  Hartley, 
“the  city  council  is  breaking  our  horns, 
so  to  speak.  We  chastise  them  regularly 
in  our  editorials,  this  is  their  way  of  get¬ 
ting  back  at  us.” 

The  case,  to  be  heard  by  U.S.  District 
Court  Judge  Whitman  Knapp,  has  not 
yet  begun  trial.  The  judge  is  expected  to 
issue  a  decision  on  WRN’s  request  for  a 
temporary  restraining  order  in  early 
June. 

LA.  Times  raises 
street  price  to  250 

The  single  copy  street  sale  price  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  will  be  increased  to 
250  daily  and  750  on  Sunday  because  of 
higher  gasoline  prices  and  other  distribu¬ 
tion  costs,  the  Times  Mirror  Company 
announced. 

The  daily  increase  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  June  4  and  the  Sunday  hike  on  June 
10.  The  daily  has  been  selling  for  200  and 
the  Sunday  edition  for  600. 

Sunday-only  home  delivery  will  go  up 
to  750  per  week. 

Time  president  Tom  Johnson  said  sig¬ 
nificantly  higher  newsprint  and  fuel  costs 
may  require  an  additional  adjustment  for 
home  delivery  service  later  this  year. 

Correction 

The  2,432  mailed  subscriptions  for  the 
Camden  (S.C.)  Independent  mentioned 
in  the  May  19  Editor  &  Publisher  in¬ 
volved  only  out-of-county  mailings.  The 
weekly  reports  its  subscription  total  of 
5,538  copies  are  mailed. 


26  join  'Amici’  brief 
in  Progressive  appeal 

Editor  «&.  Publisher  has  joined  25  other 
publications  and  two  associations  in  an 
amici  curiae  brief  supporting  the  appeal 
oiThe  Progressive  from  the  U.S.  District 
Court  injunction  which  prohibited  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  article  recently  about  a  nu¬ 
clear  bomb. 

Stating  they  “share  a  profound  and 
unwavering  commitment  to  the  precious 
freedoms  of  speech  and  of  the  press  that 
are  guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment,”  the  publications  joining  in  the 
brief  said  they  “see  in  the  position  of  the 
government  and  the  decision  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  not  merely  a  single  instance  of 
censorship  but  an  unmistakable  portent 
that  such  censorship  will  recur  with 
greater  frequency  in  the  future,  at  a  sub¬ 
stantial  cost  to  the  fundamental  freedoms 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment.” 

Other  participants  in  the  brief  are;  The 
Nation,  Columbia  Journalism  Review, 
Playboy,  National  Journal,  New  York, 
New  West,  Juris  Doctor,  Inquiry,  Work¬ 
ing  Papers,  New  York  Review  of  Books, 
The  New  Republic,  New  Engineer, 
Focus  Midwest,  Village  Voice,  St.  Louis 
Journalism  Review,  The  Black  Scholar, 
Rolling  Stone,  The  Witness,  Sojourners, 
Texas  Observer,  American  Lawyer, 
Cleveland  Magazine ,  Seven  Days, 
Transaction,  I.F.  Stone’s  Weekly, 
American  Booksellers  Association,  Inc. 
and  Council  for  Periodical  Distributors 
Associations. 

Poland  to  charge  $20 
for  accreditation 

Poland  has  lowered  its  announced  $350 
accreditation  tax  on  each  reporter  and 
photographer  assigned  to  cover  the  June 
2-10  visit  of  Pope  John  Paul  Ilto  his  native 
country.  The  fee  is  now  $20. 

The  government  says  there  will  be  ad¬ 
ditional  charges  for  such  things  as  daily 
communiques  in  foreign  languages, 
closed  circuit  television  and  access  to 
telephones  and  automobiles. 

UPl  and  other  news  services  protested 
the  original  fee  and  the  AN  PA  denounced 
it  as  a  “tax  on  information  access.” 

UPl  is  assigning  more  than  a  dozen 
veteran  reporters  and  photographers  to 
the  papal  visit. 

Fall  in  Alps  kills 
outdoors  editor 

Roger  M.  Latham,  outdoors  editor  for 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press  for  the  past  22 
years,  was  killed  May  15  in  a  mountain 
climbing  accident  in  the  Swiss  Alps  near 
Interlaken.  He  was  65. 

The  veteran  outdoorsman  apparently 
kneeled  down  to  photograph  some 
mountain  goats,  got  dizzy  when  he  tried 
to  stand  up,  then  slipped  and  fell  an  un¬ 
known  distance  down  the  mountain. 
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Hunt  Kirkpatrick  McCrohan 

New  N.Y.  News  publisher 
faces  formidable  task 


When  5 1 -year-old  Robert  Hunt  leaves 
his  post  as  Chicago  Tribune  president  to 
replace  Winfield  H.  “Tex”  James  as 
president  and  publisher  of  the  New  York 
News  this  week,  he  will  be  faced  with  the 
formidable  task  of  restoring  circulation 
that  has  been  on  a  steady  decline  since 
1973. 

James.  60.  announced  his  retirement 
last  week  after  nearly  40  years  with  the 
News. 

Hunt  was  reportedly  handpicked  by 
Stanton  Cook,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany.  parent  of  both  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  News. 

Hunt  has  a  broad  background  in  both 
circulation  and  advertising.  After  joining 
the  Tribune  in  1950.  he  served  in  both  the 
circulation  and  advertising  departments 
until  he  was  named  ad  director  in  1972. 
He  was  appointed  president  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1974  and  later  that 
year  became  a  vicepresident  and  director 
of  the  parent  Tribune  Company.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  board  of  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Inc.  and  in  the 
past  served  as  manager  of  the  Tribune's 
New  York  advertising  office. 

Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  executive  vice- 
president  and  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  will  replace  Hunt  and  Max 
McCrohan.  vicepresident  and  managing 
editor,  will  move  up  to  succeed  Kirkpat¬ 
rick  as  editor. 

Hunt  was  reported  to  be  vacationing 
with  his  family  prior  to  taking  on  his  new 
assignment  and  was  not  available  for 
comment. 

Tom  O'Donnell,  vicepresident  and 
marketing  director  of  the  Tribune  Co. 
labeled  Hunt  a  “proven  executive"  who 
will  be  able  to  “handle  the  challenges  of 
New  York." 

New  York.  O'Donnell  said,  “is  a 
highly  competitive  newspaper  market  in 
terms  of  competition  .  .  .  and  (the 
News)  is  a  difficult  and  challenging  busi¬ 
ness  to  run  because  of  its  size,  broad 
revenue  base,  expense  factor  and  labor 
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situation.” 

O’Donnell  denied  rumors  that  New 
York  News  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  Joseph  Barletta  was 
passed  over  with  the  appointment  of 
Hunt. 

“We  replaced  a  chief  executive  with  a 
chief  executive."  O'Donnell  said.  “He's 
(Barletta)  only  been  general  manager  for 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time.  He  was 
not  passed  over." 

Barletta.  42.  also  came  to  the  News 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Barletta 
joined  the  News  in  1976  as  vicepresident 
and  general  manager  and  was  promoted 
to  executive  vicepresident  in  January  of 
this  year.  Barletta  was  the  top  negotiator 
for  the  News  in  its  dealings  with  the 
labor  unions  during  last  year’s  strike. 

Another  former  Chicago  Tribune 
employee  holding  a  key  position  at  the 
New  York  News  is  Arthur  Wible.  who 
replaced  Lewis  “Jerry"  West  as  adver¬ 
tising  director  in  June  of  1978.  Wible  was 
also  made  a  News  vicepresident. 

O'Donnell  said  Hunt  wanted  to  spend 
a  few  weeks  at  the  News  before  an¬ 
nouncing  what  direction  he  planned  to 
take.  Although  some  top  level  Tribune 
Co.  officials  seem  to  feel  there  will  be 
some  major  personnel  changes  at  the 
News.  O'Donnell  said  this  would  proba¬ 
bly  not  be  the  case. 

"There  have  been  a  number  of 
changes  at  the  News  recently  ...  in  the 
next  couple  of  years  there  will  probably 
be  very  few."  he  said. 

Expressing  confidence  in  News  editor 
Michael  O'Neill.  O'Donnell  said,  “the 
same  editor  will  continue  to  edit  the  pa¬ 
per.  He  will  continue  to  build  its 
strengths,  but  there  shouldn't  be  any 
overnight  drastic  changes." 

O'Donnell  denied  reports  that  have 
been  circulating  that  the  Tribune  Co.  was 
simply  looking  to  shape  up  the  News  be¬ 
fore  selling  it. 

“The  News  is  part  of  the  company  and 
we  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  it,"  he  said. 

Past  reports  have  stated  that  the  News 


was  up  for  sale  at  a  price  of  $200  million. 

A  steadily  declining  News  circulation 
was  further  hurt  by  last  year’s  88  day 
newspaper  strike.  Although  the  city’s 
three  largest  dailies  were  all  hit  by  the 
strike,  the  News  has  had  the  most  trou¬ 
ble  regaining  circulation. 

Daily  circulation  in  March  of  1978  was 
1,824,836,  while  circulation  in  March  of 
1979  was  reported  to  be  1,636,254,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  188,582  or  10.3%. 

Saturday  circulation  is  down  by  12.4% 
or  201,624  from  March  of  1978  and  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  is  down  12.3%  or 
328,502. 

Between  Sept.  1973  and  Sept.  1978, 
daily  circulation  had  fallen  from 
2,107,453  to  1,805,714  or  a  total  of 
301,739.  Sunday  circulation  had  dropped 
from  2.89  million  to  2.54  million  and 
Saturday  circulation  from  1.81  million  to 
1.56  million. 

During  the  decade  before  1973,  News 
circulation  remained  relatively  stable  at 
around  2.1  million. 

The  peak  circulation  for  the  News  was 
in  1946,  when  daily  circulation  reached 
4.5  million. 


Bureaus 

(Continued  from  page  II) 

immediate  increase  in  those  paper’s 
overseas  staffs  since  the  personnel  to  be 
located  in  the  new  bureaus  will  be  drawn 
from  existing  far  east  staffs. 

In  broadcast  journalism,  ABC  World 
News  Tonight  has  not  only  seen  fit  to 
plant  the  word  World  in  its  title,  but  has 
also  located  one  of  the  show’s  three  an¬ 
chormen  in  London  for  the  live  telecast. 

And  with  increasing  frequency, 
smaller  publications  are  sending  task 
forces  around  the  globe  to  international 
hot  spots  and  in  search  of  in-depth 
foreign  features. 

The  Gannett  group  currently  operates 
news  bureaus  only  within  the  United 
States,  but  in  a  few  years,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  may  be  joining  its  counterparts  in 
deploying  overseas  correspondents. 
John  Quinn,  Gannett’s  vicepresident/ 
news,  says,  “Right  now,  we’re  going 
with  people  from  here  with  expertise  in 
certain  areas.  Foreign  operations  are  a 
goal,  but  in  terms  of  priorities,  it’s  not 
going  to  happen  tomorrow.” 

There  is  one  major  news  organization 
planning  to  contract  its  overseas  and 
foreign  news  operations.  The  Hearst 
Corporation,  which  has  been  operating 
news  bureaus  in  London,  Paris,  Rome 
and  Mexico  City  is  planning  to  close 
three  of  the  four  in  favor  of  a  stringer 
system.  London  will  remain  open,  the 
others  will  be  replaced  with  stringers. 

Hearst  group  executive  editor  Jack 
O'Connell  says  he's  not  yet  sure  whether 
the  stringers  will  be  based  at  home  or 
abroad  or  exactly  how  the  system  will 
work. 
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At  INPA  Conference 

Become  marketing  experts, 
promotion  execs  urged 


By  George  Wilt 

The  entire  thrust  of  the  program  at 
INPA’s  49th  International  Conference 
held  in  Palm  Springs,  California,  May 
20-23,  was  directed  at  planning  and  im¬ 
plementing  marketing  programs  for  the 
member’s  newspapers  in  the  I980’s. 
Three  days  programs  of  speakers  and 
panels  impressed  the  record  crowd  of 
more  than  450,  largest  ever  to  attend  an 
INPA  conference,  with  their  roles  in  the 
total  marketing  picture. 

In  an  opening  day  two-hour  session 
chaired  by  Newell  Meyer,  vicepresident 
and  promotion  director  of  the  Journal 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wise.,  and  in¬ 
cluding  panelists  Crandell  W.  Bliss,  vp 
marketing,  Janesville  (Wise.)  Gazette; 
Ralph  Bubis,  executive  vp,  Belden  As¬ 
sociates,  Dallas;  and  Timothy  O.  White, 
marketing  director  of  Booth  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  delegates  heard 
a  give-and-take  discourse  on  “Selling 
and  improving  newspapers  through  ef¬ 
fective  marketing.” 

“Promotion  must  broaden  its  scope  to 
include  the  marketing  function,”  Meyer 
said.  “A  marketing  plan  is  essential. 
With  our  unprecedented  problems  we 
must  consider  the  future,  and  our  most 
important  function  is  planning.  We  must 
target  our  efforts.  Marketing  is  not  just 
for  big  newspapers.  I  fully  believe  we 
must  strengthen  the  research  phase  of 
our  marketing  programs. 

“We  are  in  a  period  of  enormous  so¬ 
cial  change,  including  young  adult  life¬ 
styles,  new  roles  for  women,  and  other 
changes  in  our  audiences.  ‘What  do 
readers  want’  cannot  be  asked  of  small 
groups  of  readers.  We  must  develop  new 
research  techniques. 

“Marketing  is  getting  the  right  goods 
to  the  right  place  at  the  right  time  at  the 
right  price  with  the  right  promotional  ef¬ 
fort,”  Meyer  said,  quoting  Tom  Murtha, 
Toronto  Star  marketing  director  who 
was  originally  to  be  on  the  panel  but 
whose  comments  were  read  by  Meyer. 
“It  is  finding  out  what  people  want,  what 
they  need,  and  then  getting  up  to  serve 
them,  our  customers,  our  readers.” 

Meyer  outlined  the  need  for  an  or¬ 
ganized  and  formalized  planning  process 
within  the  newspaper  business.  He 
pointed  to  changing  social  values,  new 
external  conditions,  increasing  govern¬ 
ment  involvement  raising  unprecedented 
problems  and  challenges  to  management. 

“The  most  important  function  is  plan¬ 
ning,”  Meyer  said.  “The  outright  rejec- 
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tion  of  marketing  planning  is  often  the 
result  of  disillusionment  and  poor  ex¬ 
perience  with  it  in  the  past,”  he  added. 
“In  some  instances,  the  preparation  of 
marketing  plans  is  more  time-consuming 
than  the  benefit  appeared  to  warrant. 

“Newspapers  fall  into  the  group  where 
marketing  has  not  been  very  pervasive  in 
the  scheme  of  things.  Ingrained  charac¬ 
teristics  have  inhibited  the  development 
of  any  formal  apparatus,  be  it  marketing 
or  otherwise,”  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  newspaper  people 
have  argued  that  the  immediacy  of  the 
business  has  focused  activity  on  operat¬ 
ing  issues  of  a  day-to-day  nature.  The 
daily  problems  associated  with  creating, 
producing  and  delivering  several  editions 
of  the  news  every  day  has  demanded  that 
virtually  all  management  talent  and  effort 
be  devoted  to  operating  issues  and  the 
handling  of  crises  that  arise  regularly 
.  .  .  deadlines,  deadlines  and  more 
deadlines  .  .  .  who’s  got  the  time  to 
make  detailed  plans  for  the  next  year,  or 
even  beyond. 

“In  most  newspapers,  as  in  many 
small  companies,  planning  has  been 
more  informal  than  formal,  with  greater 
dependence  on  verbal  rather  than  written 
plans,”  Meyer  said.  “But  informal  plan¬ 
ning  is  often  conducted  on  a  one-to-one 
basis,  and  does  not  treat  the  business  as 
an  integrated  entity.  This  kind  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  planning  perpetuates  the  syn¬ 
drome  of  management  by  crisis.” 

In  outlining  to  the  audience  the 
method  for  organizing  an  effective  plan¬ 
ning  process,  Meyer  said,  “It  requires  a 
great  amount  of  tenacity  and  persever- 
ence  on  the  behalf  of  management,  and 
at  many  levels  of  the  organization.  And  it 
also  demands  a  clear  understanding  by 
the  person  responsible  for  coordinating 
the  planning  function  of  organizational 
limitations  to  effective  planning.”  He 
added  that  the  structure  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  including  the  dynamics  of  manage¬ 
ment  decision-making  is  as  critical  for 
the  successful  introduction  of  marketing 
planning  as  the  process  itself.  He  also 
pointed  out  that  there  is  no  one  single 
way  to  organize  for  planning,  because 
the  needs  of  every  organization  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  with  factors  such  as  size,  circula¬ 
tion,  membership  in  a  chain,  etc.,  to  be 
considerations.  “A  small  newspaper  be¬ 
longing  to  a  chain  can  benefit  from  a  plan 
emanating  from  the  head  office,”  Meyer 
submitted  as  an  example. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  the  personal 
ambitions  and  needs  of  the  management 
team  can  influence  the  way  a  company 


can  go  about  planning,  but  emphasized 
that  top  management’s  attitude  was  an 
essential  factor  in  marketing  planning. 

“An  aggressive  marketing  stance  can 
overcome  an  organization’s  natural  ten¬ 
dency,  as  it  grows,  to  become  control- 
oriented,”  he  said. 

Meyer  quoted  Murtha’s  description  of 
the  Toronto  Star’s  development  of  mar¬ 
keting  planning,  describing  how  it  started 
exclusively  with  advertising,  then  grew 
to  include  circulation,  and  was  in  actual¬ 
ity,  a  sale  plan,  produced  totally  inde¬ 
pendently  of  other  departments.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  approach  were  helpful  in 
some  respects,  disillusioning  in  others, 
but  in  a  positive  sense,  encouraged  sales 
departments,  both  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation,  to  consider  their  approaches  in 
the  context  of  a  written  plan,  containing 
concrete  data,  the  analysis  of  past  per¬ 
formance  and  alternate  approaches  to  fu¬ 
ture  activity.  In  further  development  at 
the  Star,  the  newspaper  implemented  a 
Total  Marketing  Plan,  under  a  marketing 
director  with  a  staff  of  managers,  and  set 
up  similar  to  plans  at  other  major  indus¬ 
tries  and  companies,  such  as  Procter  & 
Gamble,  General  Foods  and  Colgate- 
Palmolive.  In  the  plan,  the  business  was 
divided  into  three  major  product 
categories — the  Monday  through  Friday 
product,  the  Saturday  product,  and  new 
product  development,  including  the  tv 
magazine. 

In  describing  the  function  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  product  manager,  he  was  viewed 
as  the  specialist  entrepreneur  in  a  specific 
product  and  market,  the  link  between 
long-range  planning  and  the  day-to-day 
operations  of  various  departments.  His 
input  was  to  make  recommendations  to 
products,  services  and  distribution  pro¬ 
grams  using  his  specialists  knowledge  of 
future  trends  and  competition.  He  was 
the  classic  integrator.  His  objective  was 
to  identify  and  exploit  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  to  do  this  he  had  to  bring 
newspaper  departments  together  and  in¬ 
sure  the  necessary  decision-making 
process. 

Meyer  said  that  commitment  to  a  plan 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  an  individual’s 
involvement  in  the  planning  function.  It 
is  essential  that  levels  in  management 
within  a  company  have  some  degree  of 
involvement  with  the  planning  process, 
as  only  then  can  the  plan  take  on  a  true 
and  meaningful  purpose. 

Meyer  said  that  the  most  important 
phases  in  planning  is  the  identification  of 
obstacles,  the  problems  that  keep  you 
from  reaching  your  objectives.  He  said 
that  when  objectives  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  and  problems  identified,  only  then 
can  solutions  be  addressed.  “If  the  prob¬ 
lems  are  eliminated,  the  objective  will 
automatically  be  achieved.  Solutions 
must  be  specific  and  comprehensive  to 
assure  that  they  can  be  implemented  in 
the  strategy.” 

{Continued  on  page  74) 
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Status  of  strike  paper 
challenged  by  publisher 


By  John  Consoli 

Although  negotiations  in  the  seven- 
month-old  strike  by  four  newspaper 
unions  against  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.) 
Times  Leader  have  resumed  after  four 
months  of  inactivity,  the  Federal  Media¬ 
tion  &  Conciliation  Service  has  withdrawn 
from  the  talks  pending  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  rulings  on  an  assortment 
of  charges  filed  by  both  parties. 

“When  these  charges  are  resolved, 
then  the  Federal  Mediation  &  Concilia¬ 
tion  Service  will  again  become  actively 
involved,”  a  written  statement  by  the 
FM  &  CS  stated. 

In  the  most  recent  petition  to  the 
NLRB,  the  Times  Leader  has  asked  the 
board  to  determine  whether  the  unions’ 
strike  newspaper,  the  Citizens’  Voice, 
has  become  a  full-fledged  competitor. 
The  Times  Leader  contends  that  should 
this  be  the  case,  it  should  no  longer  be 
required  to  bargain  with  the  unions, 
since  they  would  be  operating  a  compet¬ 
ing  business. 

“The  unions  are  acting  as  though  they 
plan  to  be  in  the  newspaper  business  for 
a  long  time,”  said  Richard  Connor,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Times  Leader.  “They  have 
entered  into  long  term  contracts  with 
UPI  (United  Press  International),  paper 
suppliers  and  others,”  he  said.  “They 
are  not  acting  like  an  interim  paper,  yet 
they  are  saying  they  want  to  negotiate  a 
new  contract.  We  are  saying  they  can’t 
do  both.” 

Connor  said  the  petition  to  the  NLRB 
asks  that  the  board  make  the  unions 
either  stop  publishing  their  newspaper 
and  negotiate  or  continue  publishing 
their  paper  and  terminate  negotiations. 

Until  the  NLRB  rules  on  this  matter 
and  others  involving  the  Wilkes-Barre 
papers,  the  two  sides  will  continue  to 
negotiate,  Connor  said. 

Bernie  Katz,  the  attorney  for  the 
unions,  labeled  the  Times  Leader  argu¬ 
ment  “unfounded — without  foundation.” 

Katz  said  the  Citizens’  Voice  is  strictly 
an  interim  strike  newspaper  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  create  financial  hardship  on  the 
Times  Leader  in  order  to  force  settle¬ 
ment.  Once  a  contract  settlement  is 
reached,  he  said,  the  Citizens’  Voice  will 
cease  operating. 

Katz  also  contends  that  the  Times 
Leader  should  not  be  permitted  to  raise 
this  type  of  action  under  the  Taft  Hartley 
Act. 

Peter  Hirsch,  Philadelphia  region  di¬ 
rector  of  the  NLRB,  said  that  the  Times 
Leader  petition  does  have  a  “novel 
twist.” 

Hirsch  said  that  while  “there  are  cases 
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where  the  NLRB  has  found  that  a  union 
has  a  conflict  of  interest  which  would 
disqualify  it  from  serving  as  a  collective 
bargaining  agent  of  its  employees,” 
those  cases  did  not  involve  newspapers 
nor  did  they  involve  situations  where 
employees  started  a  competing  business. 

Since  the  negotiations  resumed,  the 
unions  have  contended  that  Times 
Leader  management  has  “not  come  for¬ 
ward  with  any  new  proposals,  but  is 
standing  pat  on  the  same  proposals  that 
precipitated  the  strike.” 

“If  they  have  nothing  new  to  say,  how 
can  we  negotiate,”  said  James  Orcutt, 
the  Newspaper  Guild’s  representative. 

Connor  denied  Orcutt’s  contention. 

“We  are  willing  to  bend,”  he  said. 
“We  have  some  compromises  to  make. 
We  have  several  items  we  are  prepared 
to  concede  on,  but  we  never  get  a  chance 
to  put  them  on  the  table  because  of  the 
hostile  atmosphere  during  the  bargaining 
sessions.” 

Meanwhile,  the  unions  believe  they 
have  succeeded  in  putting  financial  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  Times  Leader.  The  Times 
Leader  reported  a  loss  of  $1.2  million 
after  taxes  for  the  three  months  of  this 
year  and  a  $1.8  million  loss  after  taxes 
during  the  fourth  quarter  of  1978 — or  a 
total  loss  of  $3  million  after  taxes  over 
the  last  six  months. 

Connor  is  quick  to  point  out,  however, 
that  the  Times  Leader  cut  its  losses  by  a 
third  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1978  to 
the  first  quarter  of  1979  and  predicted 
that  for  the  second  quarter  of  1979,  loss¬ 
es  will  be  cut  another  third  to  about 
$600,000. 

“While  you  are  never  pleased  when 
you  lose  money,  we  are  pleased  that  we 
are  reversing  the  trends,”  he  said. 

For  the  year  1978,  total  advertising 
linage  in  the  Times  Leader  was 
12,372,148,  down  from  15,349,838  run 
during  1977.  Connor  said,  however,  that 
linage  in  the  Times  Leader  over  the  first 
five  months  of  1979  was  running  ahead  of 
the  Citizens’  Voice. 

in  ^ 

Meanwhile,  the  International  Executive 
Board  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  Guild’s  1979  Con¬ 
vention  adopt  a  new  policy  on  strike 
papers,  replacing  an  18-year-old  one 
which  it  described  as  “unduly  negative.” 

The  lEB  recommended  that  the  Guild 
adopt  a  policy  that  would  point  out  that  a 
union  run  interim  newspaper  “can  fill  a 
void”  when  a  strike  or  lockout  results  in 
a  conventional  daily’s  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication. 

Such  a  policy  would  also  point  out  that 
it  “can  be  an  attractive  alternative  for 


advertisers  and  readers”  if  a  conven¬ 
tional  daily  newspaper  is  able  to  continue 
publishing  during  a  strike. 

The  lEB  said  if  such  a  policy  is 
adopted,  local  conditions  would  deter¬ 
mine  whether  a  strike  paper  is  feasible. 

The  lEB  also  recommended  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  the  1961  Convention  policies 
permitting  the  Guild  to  add  to  local  funds 
directly  for  stike  paper  operation,  direct¬ 
ing  that  on  financially  successful  strike 
papers  “top  priority”  be  given  to  in¬ 
creased  benefits  to  strikers  and  directing 
that  at  a  strike’s  end  “any  remaining  as¬ 
sets  . . .  accruing  to  the  Guild  be  prorated 
on  a  basis  proportional  to  the  total 
amounts  of  benefits  paid,  between  the 
Guild  and  the  striking  local.” 

The  lEB’s  Collective  Bargaining 
Committee  had  recommended  that  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  Guild  recovering  any  “seed 
money”  it  might  advance,  a  strike  pa¬ 
per’s  final  profits  should  be  distributed 
among  the  strikers. 

Guild  President  Charles  Perlik,  Jr. 
moved  to  retain  the  existing  direction  for 
division  of  remaining  profits.  Perlik 
pointed  out  that  payment  of  the  Guild 
strike  benefits  makes  it  possible  for  an 
interim  paper  to  be  staffed  and  that  only 
under  the  twin  conditions  of  a  strike 
being  settled  and  a  strike  paper  having 
been  financially  successful  is  there  “any¬ 
thing  left  to  distribute.” 

Collective  Bargaining  Committee 
chairman  Roger  Stonebanks  went  on 
record  against  directing  that  the  Guild 
share  in  any  remaining  assets  of  an 
interim  paper  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
strike. 

The  lEB  also  recommended  an  eight 
point  proposal  aimed  at  boosting  strike 
fund  assets  and  strike  benefits  to  mem¬ 
bers. 

A  plan  to  purchase  a  five-unit  Day 
King  offset  press  was  recently  disclosed 
by  the  Vallejo  (Calif.)  Independent  Press 
(V.I.P.),  a  three  times  weekly  paper  pub¬ 
lished  by  striking  union  employes  of  the 
Vallejo  Times-Herald. 

The  strike  by  88  members  of  Bay  Area 
Typographical  Union  No.  21,  San 
Francisco-Oakland  Mailers  Union  No. 
18,  the  Pressmen,  The  Newspaper  Guild 
and  the  Graphic  Arts  Union  will  be  a 
year  old  on  June  20. 

The  Times-Herald  has  continued  to 
publish  during  the  strike. 

With  the  used  press,  the  V.I.P  “could 
run  five  days  a  week  profitably,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Leon  Olson,  president  of  the  ITU 
local.  One  of  the  benefits  buying  press, 
he  said,  is  that  the  paper  could  be  pro¬ 
duced  entirely  at  a  site  in  Vallejo. 

He  said  the  unions  are  trying  to  ar¬ 
range  financing  and  to  locate  a  building 
site  for  the  press. 

In  the  meantime,  a  complaint  recently 
was  issued  by  the  NLRB  against  the 
Times-Herald.  A  hearing  was  set  for 
May  15  before  an  administrative  law 
judge. 
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“10  Best  Censored  Stories” 
picked  by  panei  of  judges 


The  failure  of  the  mass  media  to  in¬ 
form  the  American  public  of  the  potential 
dangers  of  nuclear  power  was  cited  by 
each  of  the  1 2  jurors  who  selected  the 
“The  Best  Censored  Stories  of  1978”  in 
a  nationwide  media  research  project 
conducted  at  Sonoma  State  University, 
Rohnert  Park,  Calif. 

Project  director  Carl  Jensen,  associate 
professor  of  sociology  at  Sonoma  State 
University,  said  “It  is  not  surprising  that 
many  Americans  were  shocked  by  what 
happened  at  Three  Mile  Island  since  the 
media  had  not  told  the  public  what  a 
strong  possibility  there  was  for  such 
disaster.” 

The  other  “censored”  stories  of  1978 
covered  a  range  of  topics,  from  success¬ 
ful  non-chemical  farming  to  the 
economic  elite  of  America,  which  the  re¬ 
searchers  and  panelists  felt  the  mass 
media  had  not  treated  sufficiently. 

The  panel  of  jurors  who  named  the  top 
ten  stories  were:  Ben  H.  Bagdikian, 
journalist.  University  of  California,  Berk¬ 
eley;  Stewart  Brand,  editor  and  founder 
of  The  CoEvolution  Quarterly  and  Whole 
Earth  Catalog:  Robert  Cirino,  author 
and  teacher;  David  Cohen,  president. 
Common  Cause;  Johnson,  who  also  is  a 
former  member  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission;  Robert  Mac- 
Neil,  executive  editor,  MacNeil/Lehrer 
Report,  PBS;  Victor  Marchetti,  writer 
and  lecturer;  Mary  McGrory,  syndicated 
columnist,  Washington  Star;  Jessica 
Mitford,  writer  and  lecturer;  Jack  L. 
Nelson,  author  and  professor  of  social 
education,  Rutgers  University;  Joseph  J. 
Schwab,  educator;  and  Sheila  Weiden- 
feld,  author  and  tv  host,  producer,  and 
moderator. 

The  panel  of  jurors  selected  the  ten 
“best  censored”  stories  from  a  group  of 
25  submitted  to  them  by  a  sociology 
seminar  class  in  mass  communications  at 
Sonoma  State  taught  by  Jensen.  This 
year,  the  Sonoma  researchers  were  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  class  in  the  sociology  of  mass 
communications  taught  by  Dr.  Lynne 
Dobrofsky  at  Mills  College  in  Oakland. 

“Although  the  stories  submitted  to  the 
jurors  covered  a  wide  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,”  Jensen  noted,  “they  all  shared 
one  thing  in  common — they  received  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  mass  media  coverage  in  1978. 
We  feel  the  lack  of  coverage  given  to  a 
number  of  significant  issues  comprises  a 
form  of  media  censorship  which  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  past.” 

Referring  to  the  number  one  “cen¬ 
sored”  story,  the  researchers  reported 
that  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  a 
national  public  interest  group,  has  for 
years  been  trying  to  tell  the  story  of  nu- 
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clear  hazards  to  the  American  public 
with  little  success. 

Last  year,  the  UCS  released  a  report 
titled  “Scientists’  Group  Judges  Federal 
Nuclear  Safety  Inspection  Effort”  which 
received  little  media  coverage,  according 
to  Project  Censored. 

The  other  nine  “best  censored 
stories,”  as  ranked  by  the  jurors,  in  de¬ 
scending  order,  were: 

2.  Organic  Farming — in  an  article  ti¬ 
tled  “Curbing  the  Chemical  Fix:  The 
Secret  Is  It  Works,”  which  appeared  last 
year  in  The  Progressive,  a  small  circula¬ 
tion  monthly  magazine,  author- 
researcher  Daniel  Zwerdling  document¬ 
ed  how  organic  farming  works  in  terms 
of  energy,  production,  health,  and  profit. 
Zwerdling  suggests  that  successful  com¬ 
mercial  organic  farms  have  proven  there 
is  an  alternative  to  the  mounting  evidence 
that  agricultural  chemical  pesticides  are 
responsible  for  cancer,  mutations,  birth 
defects,  and  many  other  health  problems. 

3.  War  on  Scientists — scientists  who 
uncovered  alarming  evidence  of  the  po¬ 
tential  impact  of  low  level  radiation  on 
the  public  received  little  support  from 
the  government.  Dr.  Thomas  Mancuso, 
commissioned  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  1964  to  measure  how  safe 
nuclear  plants  are  for  the  people  who 
work  in  them  subsequently  found  that 
low  levels  of  radiation,  previously 
thought  to  be  safe,  can  actually  be  quite 
deadly.  His  contract  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  cancelled  and  his  research 
funds  cut  off.  And  he  was  not  alone  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  article  titled  “The  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  Quiet  War  on  Scientists  Who 
Know  Too  Much”  which  appeared  in 
Rolling  Stone,  March  23,  1978. 

4.  U.S.  E.xports  Death:  The  Third 
World  Asbestos  Industry — in  the  late 
1960’s,  after  research  showed  that 
people  who  work  in  asbestos  plants  and 
inhale  the  fibers  run  a  significantly  high 
risk  of  contracting  lung  cancer,  the  U.S. 
government  issued  stronger  regulations 
for  the  asbestos  industry.  What  the 
American  public  does  not  know  is  that 
asbestos  manufacturers  responded  to  the 
new  regulations,  not  by  improving  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  but  by  moving  their  fac¬ 
tories  to  nations  such  as  Mexico. 
Taiwan,  South  Korea,  India  and  Brazil. 
Manufacturing  regulations  in  Third 
World  countries  often  are  either  minimal 
or  nonexistent  and  the  manufacturing 
profits  are  even  higher  because  of  low 
wages. 

5.  Winter  Choice:  Heat  or  Eat — in  the 
winters  of  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  there 
were  more  than  200  deaths  directly 


linked  to  the  shut-off  of  gas  and  electric 
utility  service  to  residents.  Thousands  of 
other  Americans  were  forced  to  make 
the  choice  of  spending  limited  funds  to 
pay  fuel  bills  or  for  medication,  food,  or 
rent.  These  statistics  were  cited  in 
November,  1978,  by  the  Citizen/Labor 
Energy  Coalition,  a  national  group  which 
has  started  a  campaign  to  have  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy  and  state  public 
utility  commissions  prevent  electric  and 
gas  utility  companies  from  stopping  ser¬ 
vice  to  their  customers.  As  of  last  year, 
there  were  only  three  states — Wisconsin, 
Maryland,  and  Rhode  Island — which  had 
legislation  to  ban  winter  utility  service 
shutoffs. 

6.  America’s  Secret  Police  Network — 
while  most  Americans  know  about  the 
FBI,  and  CIA,  few  are  aware  of  the 
LEIU — the  Law  Enforcement  Intelli¬ 
gence  Unit.  While  the  LEIU  is  a  little 
known  organization,  its  power  is  consid¬ 
erable.  The  LIEU  links  the  intelligence 
squads  of  almost  every  major  police 
force  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Although  its  members  are  sworn  police, 
officers  who  work  for  state  and  city  gov¬ 
ernments,  it  is  a  private  organization,  not 
answerable  to  traditional  offical  groups. 
As  a  private  club,  the  LEIU  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  freedom-of-information  laws  and 
its  files  are  even  more  secret  than  those 
of  the  CIA  or  FBI. 

7.  The  Spectre  of  Sterility — the  aver¬ 
age  sperm  count  among  American  men 
has  dropped  substantially  since  a  land¬ 
mark  study  done  less  than  30  years  ago. 
Research  indicates  that  the  probable 
causes  are  chemicals  similar  to  the 
DBCP  pesticide,  herbicides,  fungicides, 
and  other  elements  which  are  known  to 
decompose  very  slowly.  The  male  re¬ 
productive  process  may  have  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  use  of  industrial  and  ag¬ 
ricultural  poisons  during  the  past  30  to  50 
years.  Dr.  Kenneth  Bridbord,  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health,  in  Washington,  said  last  year 
“1  would  not  be  surprised,  based  on  the 
evidence  we  have  looked  at  so  far,  to 
find  the  declining  sperm  count  represents 
a  potential  sterility  threat  to  the  entire 
male  population.” 

8.  Dangerous  Dams — as  the  United 
States  busily  built  nearly  50,000  large 
dams,  it  too  often  neglected  questions  of 
the  safety  of  the  structures  holding  back 
the  water.  According  to  Dr.  Bruce  A. 
Tschantz,  a  University  of  Tennessee 
civil  engineering  professor  and  a  White 
House  consultant  on  dam  safety,  in  any 
given  year  25  to  30  of  the  nation’s  dams 
may  break.  Of  the  49,422  large  dams 
counted  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  a 
national  inventory,  about  39,000  have 
never  been  inspected  by  state  or  federal 
agencies. 

9.  Nutrition  and  Mental  Illness — there 
is  mounting  evidence  that  our  diets  may 
be  driving  us  crazy  and  that  some  of  the 

{Continued  on  page  18} 
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UPl  unveils  NewsShare 
home  delivery  service 


United  Press  International  introduced 
June  2  during  the  51st  Annual  ANPA/RI 
Production  Management  Conference  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  its  electronic  home 
delivery  service  called  UPI  NewsShare. 

The  new  service  will  deliver  newspaper 
editorial  and  classified  by-products  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  home  through  the  Telecom¬ 
puting  Corporation  of  America’s  (TCA) 
home  terminal  system. 

UPI  NewsShare  will  receive  copy  from 
data  sources  (newspapers)  and  then 
transmit  information  via  a  96()0  baud  ded¬ 
icated  line  from  Dallas,  Texas,  to  TCA’s 
McLean,  Va.  computer  installation. 

On  April  17  UPI  president,  Roderick 
W.  Beaton,  announced  that  UPI’s  World 
News  Report  would  become  available  to 
owners  of  home  (personal)  computers 
under  an  agreement  with  Telecomputing 
Corporation  of  America.  (See  E&P  April 
21). 

Under  the  NewsShare  concept,  UPI 
will  act  as  sales  agent  and  technical  inter¬ 
face  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  infor¬ 
mation  owned  by  the  data  source  (news¬ 
papers,  syndicates  and  others)  to  users  of 
personal  and  home  computers.  The  data 
source  will  have  sole  control  over  what 
information  to  offer. 

Information  or  data  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  need  not  appear  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Also  information  about  newspaper 
markets  can  be  part  of  the  program.  TCA 
will  be  responsible  for  enforcing  the  prop¬ 
er  use  of  the  data. 

The  information  from  the  data  sources 
will  be  used  by  home  and  personal  com¬ 
puter  owners  and  is  not  for  any  other 
commercial  use,  broadcast  or  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  UPI  contract  stipulates  the  data 
source  is  responsible  for  all  costs,  includ¬ 
ing  interface  devices  and  communica¬ 
tions,  required  to  input  information  into 
UPTs  Computer  Center  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
However,  UPI  is  responsible  to  deliver 
the  data  source’s  information  to  the  final 
distribution  system  and  will  collect  and 
pay  the  data  source  50%  of  all  revenues 
received  by  UPI  for  this  delivery. 

UPI’s  Travis  Hughs  told  E&P  that  data 
sources  should  not  expect  great  revenues 
from  the  project  in  the  initial  stages. 
Hughs  also  said  TCA  was  offering  fran¬ 
chises  (as  data  sources)  to  newspapers. 
According  to  UPI  statistics  there  are  a 
half-million  home  computers  presently 
and  the  market  is  expanding  by  10,000 
homes  every  week. 

For  a  newspaper  to  join  the  NewsShare 
program  (does  not  have  to  be  a  UPI  sub¬ 
scriber)  it  should  currently  be  using  an 
electronic  front-end  copy  processing 
system  and  the  paper  will  have  to  buy 
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from  UPI  a  Polling  Interface  Box  (PIB). 
This  $3500  unit  will  provide  transmission 
capabilities  from  the  paper  to  the  UPI 
computer  installation  in  Dallas.  Hughs 
said  there  are  presently  15  PIBs  in 
operation  today  and  data  from  news¬ 
papers  will  be  sent  to  Dallas  over  a  1200 
baud  line. 

TCA  has  been  building  a  data  base 
since  the  first  part  of  May  of  this  year  and 
UPI  has  copy  from  their  International, 
National,  Sports,  Financial  and  50  states 
report  going  into  the  TCA  data  base.  Join¬ 
ing  the  parade  as  data  sources  are:  United 
Feature  Syndicate;  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate;  Los  Angeles  Times/Washington 
Post  News  Service;  Chicago  Tribune- 
New  York  News  syndicate  and  New  York 
Times  News  Service. 

Hughs  said  the  NewsShare  project  will 
permit  newspapers  to  get  on  the  learning 
curve  for  electronic  home  delivery  of  in¬ 
formation  and  UPI  will  aid  data  sources  in 
selecting  information  for  the  new  pro¬ 
gram.  This  he  said,  will  be  a  hand  holding 
effort. 

Rocky  Mt.  News  buys 
Tal-Star  systems 

Denver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
has  ordered  a  total  system  package,  in¬ 
cluding  systems  for  both  the  news  and 
classified  advertising  departments,  from 
Tal-Star  Computer  Systems. 

The  Scripps  Howard  Supply  Company 
has  signed  a  $2  million  contract  for  the 
Tal-Star  Large  Scale  Classified  System 
(LSCS)  and  the  Large  Scale  Editorial 
System  (LSES)  for  a  total  of  156  VDTs. 
This  is  the  largest  order  in  the  10-year 
history  of  Tal-Star. 

The  LSCS,  Tal-Star’s  newest  system, 
has  been  created  in  response  to  the  mul¬ 
tiple  needs  of  newspapers  where  large 
classified  sections  are  the  daily  norm. 
Built  on  the  Tal-Star  concepts  of  distrib¬ 
uted  processing  and  dual  back-up,  it 
makes  use  of  the  latest  generation  of 
General  Automation  computers  as  well 
as  a  new  terminal  specifically  designed 
for  entry  of  classified  ads.  And  Tal-Star’s 
classified  pagination  package  generates 
complete  sections  for  each  edition. 

Rocky  Mountain  News  classified  sys¬ 
tem  will  have  two  General  Automation 
SPC  16/460  minicomputers  as  dual  hosts. 
Each  has  a  fixed  head  disk  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  two  million  characters.  On-line 
storage  of  ad  and  account  files  will  be  on 
300  megabyte  moving  disks.  The  six 
Terminal  Control  Units  (TCUs)  will  con¬ 
tain  G.A.  SPC  16/220S.  They  will  support 
72  VDTs. 

The  Denver  newspaper  carried  24.5 


million  lines  of  classified  advertising  last 
year  which  were  entered  by  scanner. 

The  LSCS  can  handle  up  to  25,000  live 
ads,  150,000  expired  ads  and  100,000  ac¬ 
counts.  A  series  of  eight  user-designed 
templates  permits  entry  and  scheduling 
of  ads  and  a  credit-checking  procedure 
informs  adtakers  on  lines  of  credit  as 
well  as  overdue  accounts.  Completed 
ads  are  stored  in  queues  by  classification 
while  those  requiring  further  processing 
are  kept  in  special  files.  An  automatic 
routing  system  carries  them  from  desk  to 
desk,  or  function  to  function.  Ad  rating  is 
especially  fast  since  hyphenation  and 
justification  takes  place  in  the  Terminal 
Control  Units. 

Maintenance  of  accounts  in  the  LSCS 
opens  the  way  to  quick  retrieval  of  ads 
for  changes  or  rescheduling.  Stored  by 
accounts,  ads  can  be  located  by  one,  two 
or  three  code  identifiers. 

The  Denver  LSES  will  be  similar  in 
function  to  the  second  generation  edito¬ 
rial  system  now  being  installed  at  the 
Toronto  Star.  It  will  have  two  16/460 
hosts  which  process  copy  to  and  from  80 
megabyte  disks.  There  will  be  two  16/ 
220s  used  as  Communications  Control 
Units  (CCUs)  for  capturing  wire  service 
news.  As  with  the  dual  hosts,  the  second 
ecu  is  for  back-up.  The  seven  TCUs 
will  service  84  VDTs. 

The  Denver  installation  has  been  di¬ 
vided  into  three  main  phases.  The  first 
involves  upgrading  of  the  existing  Tal- 
Star  production  units  and  interfacing 
them  to  the  Harris  2200  system  which  is 
used  for  display  ads.  The  Tal-Star  clas¬ 
sified  pagination  will  be  added. 

Work  on  the  LSCS  is  to  be  completed 
by  February  1980  and  installation  of  the 
editorial  system  will  follow. 

Union  Leader  selects 
DEC  copy  system 

Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  has 
ordered  a  TMS-11  Text  Management 
System.  The  decision  was  reached  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  DEC  test  site  evaluation 
of  computer-based,  video  terminal- 
oriented  newspaper  systems. 

The  TMS-11  system  chosen  by  the 
Union  Leader,  whose  daily  circulation  of 
65,000  is  the  largest  in  New  Hampshire, 
is  scheduled  to  begin  live  production  in 
July.  The  system  consists  of  dual  PDP- 
11/70  computers,  each  with  385,000 
words  of  memory,  plus  on-line  disk  stor¬ 
age  with  a  total  capacity  of  over  200  mil¬ 
lion  characters.  The  paper’s  system  fea¬ 
tures  a  total  of  44  VT61/t  and  VT72/t 
video  display  terminals,  which  will  be 
used  for  creating  and  editing  local  news 
stories,  classified  input  and  display  mark¬ 
up. 

The  TMS-1 1  system  will  also  perform 
automatic  capture  of  global,  national  and 
financial  news  delivered  by  high  speed 
wire  services. 
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Censored  stories 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

6.4  million  Americans  now  under  mental 
care,  as  well  as  13.6  million  in  need  of  it, 
could  be  helped  through  proper  nutri¬ 
tion.  Biochemist  and  physician  Abram 
Hoffer  maintains  that  70  percent  of 
prison  inmates  imprisoned  for  serious 
crimes  have  vitamin  deficiencies  leading 
to  aggressive  behavior  and  that  90  per¬ 
cent  of  convicted  murderers  diagnosed 
as  paranoid  schizophrenics  suffer  from 
vitamin  deficiencies  or  low  blood  sugar. 
Benjamin  F.  Feingold,  Kaiser  Per- 
manente  Department  of  Allergy  chief 
emeritus,  hypothesized  in  1973  that  one 
to  five  million  American  schoolchildren 
diagnosed  as  hyperkinetic  are  actually 
victims  of  toxicity  due  to  ingestion  of 
artificially  dyed  and  flavored  foods.  De¬ 
spite  this,  the  mental  health  area  is  the 
least  funded  area  in  U.S.  nutrition  re¬ 
search. 

10.  Who  Owns  America? — despite  an 
occasional  story  about  poverty  or  hunger 
in  America,  the  American  public  is  gen¬ 
erally  led  to  believe  that  it  is  better  off 
financially  than  ever  before.  A  popular 
book  for  politicians  asserts  that  “the 
economic  class  system  is  disappearing  . . . 
Redistribution  of  wealth  and  income  .  .  . 
has  ended  economic  inequality’s  politi¬ 
cal  significance.”  The  reality  is  some¬ 
what  different  according  to  an  article  by 
author-researcher  Maurice  Zeitlin  which 
appeared  last  year  in  The  Progressive. 
Zeitlin  asked  the  question  “Who  Owns 
America?”  and  answered  it  with  statis¬ 
tics  showing  it's  “The  Same  Old  Gang.” 
Economic  historians  reveal  that  on  the 
eve  of  the  Civil  War  (1860),  the  wealth¬ 
iest  one  percent  owned  24  percent  of 
the  net  worth  of  the  entire  population.  In 
1969,  more  than  a  century  later,  that  fig¬ 
ure  was  24.9  percent.  Today,  the  richest 
one  percent  owns  a  quarter  and  the  top 
half  of  that  one  percent  owns  one-fifth  of 
everything  in  America.  Like  the  “Myth 
of  Black  Progress,”  last  year's  top- 
ranked  “censored”  story,  the  myth  of 
economic  progress  is  another  continuing 
media  deception. 

Other  1978  stories  submitted  to  the 
panel  of  jurors,  but  which  did  not  make 
the  “top  ten”  list,  were,  in  descending 
order:  Jimmy  Carter  and  the  Trilateral 
Commission  (which  had  made  the  previ¬ 
ous  two  top-ten  lists);  foreign  agents  in 
America  with  our  government's  ap¬ 
proval;  big  business  hustles  kids  in  the 
classroom;  militarism  in  high  education; 
the  national  Medical  Information  Bureau 
invasion  of  personal  privacy;  radioactive 
smoke  detectors;  high  voltage  power  line 
hazards;  uranium  mine  endangers  Native 
Americans;  national  security  need  for 
beryllium  takes  precedence  over  work¬ 
ers'  health  and  lives;  Jimmy  Carter  and 
the  media  snub  a  major  international  dis- 
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FIEJ  Congress 
Convenes  in 
Las  Vegas 

When  the  32nd  Federation  Inter¬ 
nationale  des  Editeurs  de  Joumaux  et 
Publications  (FIEJ)  Congress  convenes 
in  Las  Vegas  this  week,  it  will  be  the  first 
FIEJ  Congress  presided  over  by  an 
American  and  it  will  be  the  first  time  it 
has  convened  during  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference. 

Harold  Andersen,  president  of  the 
Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  FIEJ,  will  preside  over  the  first 
FIEJ  Congress  to  be  held  in  the  United 
States  since  1970. 

Andersen  will  speak  at  the  opening 
day’s  ceremonies  on  June  5,  as  will  Allen 
Neuharth,  chairman  and  president  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  of  Gannett  Co. 

Since  the  FIEJ  Congress  is  being  held 
in  conjunction  with  ANPA/RI’s  Produc¬ 
tion  Management  Conference,  Neuharth 
is  particularly  excited  that  executives 
from  newspapers  published  outside  the 
United  States  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  “the  largest  annual  exhibit  of  news¬ 
paper  equipment  anywhere  in  the 
world.” 

“FIEJ  has  not  convened  its  Congress 
in  the  United  States  since  1970,” 
Neuharth  said.  “Newspapers  have 

armament  conference;  the  University  of 
California  and  nuclear  weapons  re¬ 
search;  the  dangers  of  astropollution  and 
space  fall-out;  what  the  doctor  doesn't 
tell  women  about  Depo-Provera;  the  nu¬ 
clear  blunder  on  Bikini  Island;  and  the 
U.S.  Army  is  still  trying  to  introduce  ir¬ 
radiated  meat  into  use  by  the  military. 

The  Sonoma  State  University  research¬ 
ers  said  that  the  primary  reason  for  the 
lack  of  coverage  given  to  most  of  the 
stories  cited  above  rests  with  the  media 
itself  but  is  not  the  result  of  any  media 
“conspiracy.”  Rather,  they  suggested, 
the  “censorship”  is  more  the  function  of 
media's  lack  of  knowledge  or  perception, 
its  drive  for  profits,  a  shared  interest 
with  big  business,  and  a  general  desire 
not  to  rock  the  boat. 

The  SSU  student  researchers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  nationwide  reseach  ef¬ 
fort  were  Richard  Aliamus,  Annelise 
Jade  Bazar,  Myma  Blomgren,  Winifred 
Caruana,  Emily  Center,  Dan  Cortez,  Jim 
Cyb,  Lisa  T.  Dapprich,  Tom  Davey, 
Catherine  Drab,  Eurie  Fogle,  Melba 
Garrett,  Linnea  Mullins,  Terry  Rooney, 
Elis  Tipton,  and  Michael  Turner. 

Project  director  Jensen  said  the 
Sonoma  State  research  effort  is  con¬ 
ducted  annually  under  the  premise  that 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  more  about 
what  is  happening  in  its  society  in  order 
to  make  informed  decisions. 


changed  dramatically  since  then.  Particu¬ 
larly,  newspaper  technology  has 
changed.” 

To  dramatize  this,  Neuharth  pointed 
out  that  when  the  last  FIEJ  Congress 
convened  in  the  United  States,  there 
were  only  23  video-display  terminals  in 
operation  at  ANPA-member  newspa¬ 
pers.  Today  there  are  more  than  12,000. 

In  addition  to  addresses  by  Andersen 
and  Neuharth  on  June  5,  the  morning 
session,  which  begins  at  9:15  a.m.,  will 
be  highlighted  by  the  posthumous  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Golden  Pen  of  Freedom 
1979  award  to  Claude  Bellanger,  former 
president-director  general  of  the  French 
newspaper,  Le  Parisien  libere. 

The  first  business  session  from  2:30 
p.m.  to  5:45  p.m.  on  June  5,  will  be 
chaired  by  Clayton  Kirkpatrick,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  executive  office  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  will  deal  with 
press  freedom. 

Dr.  Johannes  Binkowski  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Federated  Republic,  chairman  pf 
the  Communication  Policy  Committee  of 
FIEJ,  will  release  the  results  of  a  FIEJ 
questionnaire  on  Dangers  to  Freedom  of 
the  Press. 

Tom  Margerison  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  chairman  of  the  Communication 
Advisory  Committee,  National  Commis¬ 
sion  for  Unesco,  will  talk  on  a  free  flow 
and  more  balanced  exchange  of  informa¬ 
tion. 

A  group  of  newspaper  executives  from 
countries  such  as  Japan,  United  States, 
Indonesia,  Netherlands,  and  Sweden  will 
also  give  short  statements  on  “a  more 
just  and  effective  world  information  or¬ 
der.” 

The  morning  session  on  June  6  will 
center  on  the  topic  “Running  Our  News¬ 
papers.” 

David  Cole,  managing  director,  Thom¬ 
son  Regional  Newspapers,  will  speak  on 
the  increase  of  bureaucratic  intervention 
and  how  to  cope  with  it. 

Giovanni  Giovannini,  president  of  La 
Stumpa  of  Italy,  will  speak  on  staff  par¬ 
ticipation  in  management  of  a  newspa¬ 
per. 

Another  session,  to  be  held  on  the  af¬ 
ternoon  of  June  6,  will  be  based  around 
the  topic  “Newspaper  Strikes  and  Con¬ 
sequences.” 

James  Artz,  vicepresident  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York  News, 
will  discuss  the  effect  of  last  summer’s 
strike  at  the  New  York  newspapers. 

Steffen  Gulmann,  vicepresident  of 
Politken  Newspapers  of  cienmark,  will 
present  research  on  the  results  and  con¬ 
sequences  of  strikes. 

Newspaper  executives  from  France, 
Israel,  (German  Federated  Republic  and 
the  United  Kingdom  will  also  make  short 
statements  on  consequences  of  newspa¬ 
per  strikes. 

On  June  7,  FIEJ  attendees  will  take  a 
break  as  they  visit  a  ranch  to  witness  a 
rodeo. 
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The  only  science  fiction  adventure 
strip  created  specifically  for  news¬ 
papers  has  been  taking  readers  to 
the  farthest  reaches  of  space 
since  1977. 

Unlike  characters  in  other  space 
strips,  the  STAR  HAWKS  can 
encounter  virtually  anything  and 


travel  almost  anywhere!  This 
means  that  famed  comic  artist  Gil 
Kane  and  veteran  comic  book  and 
science  fiction  writer  Archie 
Goodwin  can  let  their  imaginations 


run  wild,  into  any  galaxy  they 
choose. 

The  STAR  HAWKS,  featuring  Rex 
Jaxan,  embark  on  a  new  adventure 
June  11.  Let  your  readers  share 
their  incredible  journey.  Call  (212) 
557-2833  for  immediate  shipment  of 
proofs. 
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Detroit  Free  Press  rolls 
first  offset  units 


The  new  offset  presses  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  have  started  to  roll  and  soon 
one  of  the  country’s  five  largest  morning 
dailies  (circ.  620,000)  will  be  entirely 
under  the  influence  of  offset 
technologies. 

There  was  little  fanfare  as  the  first 
Rockwell-Goss  press  came  on-edition  in 
early  May,  but  the  event  becomes  an 
important  milestone  in  the  147-year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Motor  City  paper.  When  all 
six  presses  are  fully  operational  later  this 
year,  the  Free  Press  will  be  one  of  the 
biggest  all-offset  papers  in  the  world. 

Time  did  not  permit  many  goodbyes  to 
letterpress  as  production  staff  and  per¬ 
sonnel  have  been  busily  planning  and 
training  since  the  ground  breaking  cere¬ 
mony  of  September  1977  for  the  new 
processes  installed  in  the  $50  million 
Riverfront  Plant,  built  on  a  22-acre  site 
just  one  mile  from  the  old  location. 

There  also  is  an  air  of  excitement,  ex¬ 
plained  by  Clint  Rierson,  production 
manager,  as  “  .  .  .an  opportunity  which 
comes  along  only  once  in  a  lifetime.” 

By  far  the  dominant  feature  of  the  new 
facility  is  its  press  muscle,  a  capability 
which  is  awesome.  Forty-two  Metro- 
Offset  units  have  been  configured  into 
six  presses,  installed  as  two  21 -unit  lines 
with  a  quiet  room  in  between.  Six  fold¬ 
ers,  one  a  double-off  model,  will  feed 
seven  press  conveyors. 

Additionally,  there  are  24  halfdecks  on 
the  lines  for  color.  There  is  high  expec¬ 
tancy  at  the  Free  Press  that  both  editorial 
and  advertising  color  will  be  in  greater 
demand.  According  to  Walter  Hempton, 
vice  president  of  operations,  “The  goal 
is  a  more  attractive  paper.  One  way  of 
achieving  this  is  through  well- 
reproduced  color.” 

Since  rated  speeds  of  the  Metros  are 
considerably  higher  (70,000  pph.)  than 
the  old  letterpresses.  Free  Press  produc¬ 
tion  management  expresses  confidence 
that  the  plant  can  produce  current  and 
near-future  requirements  with  fewer 
press  units.  “Our  new  speed  capability 
will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  one 
press,”  notes  Rierson. 

Management  recognized,  though,  it 
must  turn  to  technology  to  tame  this 
tiger.  The  result  was  to  computerize  the 
presses  through  a  Rockwell-Goss- 
designed  PCS/PAR  system.  This  pro¬ 
vides  a  means  for  automatic  presetting  of 
all  presses  and  for  nearly  instantaneous 
reaction  to  ink,  water,  and  register 
changes  during  the  run.  (PCS  is  for  press 
control  system,  while  PAR  is  an  ac¬ 
ronym  for  printed  area  reader.) 

The  PCS/PAR  sets  ink  feed  to  mea¬ 
sured  densities.  Dampener  flicker  blade 


penetration,  unit  dampener  speed  con¬ 
trol,  and  cutoff  and  unit-to-unit  compen¬ 
sators  are  positioned  to  predetermined 
values.  During  the  run  there  are  provi¬ 
sions  for  adjusting  ink  feed,  dampener 
flicker  blade  penetration,  and  compen¬ 
sator  settings — all  made  from  a  central 
control  console. 

Hempton  calls  PCS/PAR  “the  ultimate 
factor”  in  the  Free  Press’s  decision  to 
convert  to  offset.  “This  technological 
breakthrough,”  he  says,  “resolved  any 
remaining  doubts  about  the  feasibility  of 
our  switching  to  offset. 

“Our  major  concern  was  the  ability  of 
a  daily  with  a  circulation  like  ours  to 
justify  the  kind  of  waste  we  feared  we 
might  encounter  with  offset.  Since  we’ve 
seen  other  newspapers  with  PCS/PAR 
successfully  bring  waste  factors  back  to 
and  under  that  of  letterpress,  we  believe 
that  in  time  we  can  certainly  do  as  well.” 

His  views  are  echoed  by  others.  Bill 
Langman,  director  of  production,  states, 
“The  new  presses  will  allow  the  Free 
Press  to  go  after  all  the  efficiencies  that 
newspapers  have  wanted  for  years  from 
the  pressroom  but  couldn’t  obtain  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  automation.”  Rierson 
believes,  ”...  the  industry  will  see 
more  of  this  kind  of  control  technology.” 
Larry  Scrase,  press  superintendent,  puts 
it  this  way,  “We’re  out  of  the  backwoods 
and  in  a  ‘new  world.’  ” 

The  system  consists  of  three  equip¬ 
ment  groups.  In  the  press  office  are  a 
video  display  terminal  and  Teletype  unit. 
The  plate  room  houses  the  printed  area 
reader  and  CPU  computer.  In  the  press¬ 
room  each  press  is  equipped  with  a  con¬ 
trol  console,  six  altogether. 

The  presetting  and  “fine  tuning”  of 
the  Detroit  paper’s  presses  is  fascinating 


to  observe.  Input  to  the  system  starts 
long  before  presses  turn  as  one  of  the 
supervisors  enters  commands  necessary 
for  the  system’s  operation.  The  fine  tun¬ 
ing  is  dependent  on  the  judgment  of 
pressmen,  who  scrutinize  quality  criteria 
of  the  pages  assigned  to  them. 

The  first  step  is  input  to  the  CPU  com¬ 
puter,  via  the  VDT,  of  information  for 
the  proper  imposition.  Other  inputted 
data  includes  run  type,  section  letter, 
color  of  pages,  ink  density,  and  compen¬ 
sator  selection. 

Next  comes  the  reading  of  plate  nega¬ 
tives  by  the  Printed  Area  Reader.  At  the 
Free  Press,  page  negatives  are  transmit¬ 
ted  to  the  new  plant  by  telephone  cable 
from  the  publishing  offices,  location  of 
the  composing  room.  This  is  performed 
by  an  EOCOM  transmission  system, 
which  includes  two  write  units  at  the 
Riverside  receiving  end. 

Each  column  in  the  negative  is  mea¬ 
sured  by  PAR  for  printed  area  density. 
This  information  is  also  passed  on  to  the 
CPU  computer.  Upon  command  from 
the  VDT,  imposition  data  and  density 
readings  are  sent  to  the  PCS  computer. 

The  pressmen  now  can  begin  a  pre-ink 
operation  at  the  PCS  console.  This 
causes  a  uniform  ink  feed  from  all  of  the 
Page  Paks,  thus  supplying  a  constant 
flow  of  ink  for  press  roll-up. 

The  PCS  console  presets  the  Page 
Paks,  flicker  blades,  and  compensators 
to  the  levels  prescribed  by  the  PCS  com¬ 
puter.  After  start-up,  the  preset  levels 
may  be  changed  by  the  foreman  or  a 
pressman  at  the  PCS  console,  whenever 
necessary. 

At  the  end  of  the  run,  the  press  re¬ 
mains  as  set.  When  the  PCS  console  is 
instructed  to  preset  for  the  next  edition, 
it  will  change  only  the  ink  settings  for  the 
pages  that  have  been  changed  or  added 
for  the  new  edition. 

Press  superintendent  Scrase  believes 
the  system  has  simplified  the  average 
worker’s  job  and  contends  the  functions 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


Imposition  information  for  the  new  Metro-Offset  presses  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
is  entered  into  control  system  through  VDT.  Larry  Scrase  (left),  press  superinten¬ 
dent,  keyboards  data  while  Cecil  Brown,  press  foreman,  observes. 
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Ritim^  you  doflft 

looklikea 

machine. 


Ask  for  a  “Xerox  machiner  and  you  might  get  a  surprise. 

Like  this  Xerox  740  Microfiche  Reader  Printer.  A  Xerox  Telecopier 
transceiver.  Or  even  a  Xerox  electronic  display  typing  system. 

You  see,  today  Xerox  makes  a  lot  of  different  machines.  So  now,  more 
than  ever,  you  have  to  ask  for  the  one  you  want  by  its  full  name. 

Of  course,  we  still  make  Xerox  copiers.  But,  then,  that  should 
come  as  no  surprise. 

XEROX 


XEROX  ®.  740®  and  Telecopier  ®  are  tradcmirks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION. 


Free  Press 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

are  “foolproof.”  He  adds,  “The  VDT 
won’t  allow  you  to  make  input  mistakes, 
nor  will  the  PCS  console.  The  console 
will  show  ‘tilt’  on  the  message  screen  if 
you  input  information  out  of  sequence.” 

Production  manager  Rierson  contrib¬ 
utes  this  observation:  “The  system  has 
ended  differences  of  opinion  on  press 
settings.  All  six  presses  should  print  uni¬ 
formly,  since  the  settings  are  standard¬ 
ized.  It  gives  us  a  consistency  which  we 
didn’t  have  before.” 

Al  Milne,  Free  Press  pressman  of  33 
years’  experience,  helps  to  fine  tune  a 
press  from  a  position  inside  the  quiet 
room  where  the  PCS  consoles  are  lo¬ 
cated.  “If  I  feel  we  need  a  little  stronger 
color  on  the  pages  assigned  to  me,”  he 
explains,  “lean  increase  the  ink  by  three 
increments  and  see  the  printed  results  in 
30  seconds.  Also,  from  this  position  1  can 
eliminate  a  margin  smudge  by  increasing 
the  water  or  bring  in  an  off-register  by 
adjusting  the  compensators.” 

Training  for  the  offset  process,  for  the 
operation  of  the  Metro-Offset  presses, 
and  for  use  of  the  PCS/PAR  system 
primarily  has  been  done  in-plant  and  in 
small  groups.  A  test  press  unit  and  a 
mock-up  of  the  PCS  console  were  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  old  plant  for  this  purpose. 

Asked  for  his  assessment  of  the  train¬ 


ing  program,  Rierson  comments:  “Most 
of  the  people  came  off  letterpresses  and 
paradoxically  this  may  be  the  reason 
why  it  has  been  successful.  There  are  no 
built-in  fears,  no  resistance,  and  controls 
are  not  foreign  to  them. 

“Most  importantly,  the  pressmen  are 
receptive  to  remote  operation.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  ink  mist,  the  lowering  of  noise, 
and  a  better  working  environment  have 
all  contributed.  There  is  a  new  pride. 
One  man  told  me,  ‘Why,  now,  I  can  sit 
here  and  control  the  whole  press.’  ” 

Another  feature  of  the  pressroom  and 
reelroom  installations  at  the  Free  Press  is 
that  it  is  handled  on  a  turnkey  basis,  one 
of  Rockwell-Goss’s  largest  such  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Referring  to  this  after-sale  support, 
Hempton  says,  “We’re  in  this  together. 
We’re  leaning  on  Rockwell-Goss  for 
support  in  all  phases.  We  seek  their  ad¬ 
vice  in  training  and  their  assistance  in 
developing  the  new  operation.  We’re 
drawing  on  their  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  background  to  tie  us  in  with  others 
who’ve  had  similar  experiences  and  to 
help  bring  our  people  up  to  speed  with 
the  new  technology.” 

The  turnkey  set-up  places  full  respon¬ 
sibility  on  Rockwell-Goss  for  the  ship¬ 
ping,  rigging,  erecting,  and  testing  of  the 
presses.  Goss  technicians  and  erectors 
not  only  supervise  all  aspects  of  the  in¬ 
stallation,  but  also  acquire  the  necessary 
skilled  people  (machinists,  electricians. 


riggers,  etc.)  to  perform  each  specialized 
task. 

Langman  explained  that,  “The  Free 
Press  machinists  and  electricians  re¬ 
ceived  training  by  performing  set-up 
work  after  initial  erection  under  Goss 
supervision.  This  reduced  the  cost  of 
turnkey  installation  and  also  provided 
training  on  site.” 

For  further  appraisal  of  the  turnkey 
job,  Rierson,  who  is  on  the  new  plant 
scene  daily:  “It  gives  Rockwell-Goss 
total  control  and  this  is  beneficial.  You 
don’t  have  to  chase  people  around  look¬ 
ing  for  the  responsible  party.  You  go  to 
one  source  for  answers. 

“Rockwell-Goss  people  will  be  here 
until  final  acceptance  of  the  installation. 
They’ll  check  out  controls,  electronics, 
and  every  intricate  part.  When  we’re 
satisfied,  the  equipment  will  be  turned 
over  to  our  people.” 

The  plan  calls  for  each  of  the  six  Metro 
presses  to  start  up  on  production  over 
the  next  four  months  as  a  corresponding 
letterpress  is  silenced  at  the  old  plant. 
The  Free  Press  expects  to  be  in  100% 
offset  production  in  October  of  this  year. 

Preparation  of  the  new  facility  for 
offset  production  has  been  a  prodigious 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  Free  Press 
people.  Though  the  equipment  and  sys¬ 
tems  represent  some  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  technologies,  management 
wisely  asked  for  and  received  their  sup¬ 
port. 


Did  you  call  State  Farm  last  year  for  help 
on  a  story?  Over  400  other  reporters  did 


Reporters  on  papers,  magazines,  and  broadcast  stations 
across  the  country  are  calling  State  Farm  for  help  on 
stories  involving  auto,  homeowners,  boatowners,  and  life 
insurance.  Why?  Two  reasons. 

First,  we’re  the  nation’s  largest  insurer  of  cars,  homes, 
and  pleasure  boats.  Reporters  naturally  call  the  industry 
leader  when  they  need  facts  or  opinions  about  these 
forms  of  insurance.  While  we’re  not  the  leader  in  life 
insurance,  we  are  the  fourth  largest  seller  of  individual 
life  policies. 

Second,  our  public  relations  staff  of  former  newsmen 
welcomes  calls  from  the  media.  We  understand  dead¬ 
lines.  If  we  have  the  information  you  need,  we’ll  give  it  to 
you  right  away.  If  we  don’t,  we’ll  talk  to  one  of  our 
experts  and  call  you  back  as  soon  as  possible.  If  we  can’t 
get  the  information  you  need,  we  ll  tell  you  that  too. 

When  you  need  help  with  a  story  on  personal 
insurance,  join  your  more  than  400  colleagues  _ 
who  turned  to  State  Farm  last  year.  Call 
our  public  relations  department  at  "1 

309-662-2521  or  662-2063. 


STATE  FARM  MUTUAL 
AUTOMOBILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
Home  Office,  Bloomington,  Illinois  / 
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Why  does  eveiy 
emeiging  nation  want 
its  own  steel  indushy ? 


Because  just  like  the  mature,  industrialized  nations 
of  the  world,  the  less-developed  countries  know  the 
importance  of  a  strong  domestic  steel  industry ...  to  j 
their  national  economy  and  to  their  national  defense.  / 
Because  they  don't  want  to  depend  on  foreign  sources  / 
for  a  reliable  supply  of  the  world's  most  useful  metal.  / 
What's  needed  to  insure  a  healthy,  growing  / 
American  steel  industry?  Governmental  policies  that 
will  allow  us  to  generate  the  additional  funds  needed 
to  modernize  and  expand. 


Bethlehem  m 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  Bethlehem,  PA  18016 


Boston  Globe  starts  new 
resource  center  project 


When  the  management  of  the  Boston 
Globe  decided  to  install  an  electronic 
copy  processing  system  in  the  news¬ 
room,  expansion  space  was  required  for 
the  entire  editorial  department.  It  was 
determined  by  management  after  review¬ 
ing  all  of  the  alternatives  that  the  only 
practical  way  the  department  could  ex¬ 
pand,  would  be  to  move  the  library, 
computer  room  (EDP),  programming  and 
keypunch  rooms  off  the  editorial  floor. 

The  design  for  the  new  resource  center 
presented  very  few  problems  for  EDP 
except  dollars  spent  to  outfit  a  new  space 
which  could  then  be  brought  on  line  as 
the  old  was  taken  off.  No  mandatory  ad¬ 
jacencies  to  other  departments,  or 
people,  was  involved,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  was  fast  becoming  the  policy  to 
obscure,  rather  than  to  celebrate  its  pres- 


loads  in  excess  of  200  pounds  per  square 
foot! 

With  the  earlier  change  in  procedure 
from  “hot”  to  “cold”  or  phototype 
completed  in  the  early  1970’s,  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  have  a  stereotype 
foundry.  This  technological  giant  step  in 
the  industry  had  now  made  available  for 
recycling  a  large  piece  of  the  paper’s  real 
estate  in  excess  of  5000  square  feet. 

The  existing  concrete  floor  system, 
originally  designed  to  withstand  the 
weight  of  rolling  carts  of  lead  pigs,  was 
capable  of  supporting  loads  to  300 
pounds  per  square  foot!  Perfect  for  the 
massive  Lektrievers  used  by  the  library. 

Requirements  for  a  new  library,  indi¬ 
cated  during  the  initial  programming, 
showed  the  need  for  5500  square  feet 
which  would  include  a  private  office  for 


the  head  librarian,  and  also,  additional 
secured  space  for  12,000  volumes  used 
as  reference  material. 

Obviously,  if  this  area  was  to  be  the 
new  home  of  the  Globe  library,  the  phys¬ 
ical  environment  needed  to  change  dras¬ 
tically  to  convert  from  a  greasy,  window¬ 
less,  cold  space,  into  a  refined  “Re¬ 
source  Center”  for  use  by  the  library’s 
staff,  paper’s  reporters  and  editors,  and 
others  who  seek  the  information  stored 
there. 

Reaction  of  the  library  staff  to  the 
foundry  proposal  was  swift  and  negative! 
They  were  shocked  by  a  suggestion  of  its 
reuse  as  a  library  facility. 

A  way  was  needed  to  provide  an  up¬ 
graded  physical  environment  in  a  more 
prominent  location  than  now  existed. 
And  since  the  former  foundry  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  press  floor,  down  one  full 
level  below  the  editorial  floor,  the  adja¬ 
cency  question  seemed  insurmountable. 

The  planning  process  was  begun  under 
the  guidance  of  Robert  Entin,  director  of 
planning/design  at  BSA.  A  physical  and 
visual  connection  between  the  two  floors 
was  needed.  This  was  accomplished  by 
use  of  an  internal  circular  stair  and  open¬ 
ing  used  as  the  important  “link”  be¬ 
tween  floors.  Its  design  would  involve 
the  removal  of  a  large  section  of  existing 
concrete  floor  structure  in  order  to  allow 
easy  staff  access  and  filtering  of  light 
from  second  floor  windows  and  over¬ 
head  lights  down  into  the  lower  library 
level:  an  important  conceptual  idea  in 
attempting  to  sell  the  reuse  of  this  foun¬ 
dry  space  to  the  staff. 

Next,  a  fabricated  steel  mezzanine 
level  was  planned  to  provide  the  addi¬ 
tional  500  square  feet  needed  to  increase 
the  total  to  5,500.  Since  the  existing  ceil¬ 
ing  height  of  the  foundry  was  well  over 
(Continued  on  page  38) 


ence,  for  security  reasons. 

The  library,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
come  a  long  way  from  its  “Morgue” 
days  of  earlier  years,  evolving  as  the  key 
center  for  information  and  research, 
utilizing  sophisticated  electrical  and  elec¬ 
tronic  retrieval  systems  and  practices 
developed  and  instituted  by  the  head  li¬ 
brarian,  George  Collins,  and  his  staff. 

The  mammoth  task  of  transferring  nine 
million  clippings  and  800,000  photo¬ 
graphic  prints  and  negatives  into  a  usable 
microform  and  computerized  data  base 
was  begun  in  1976. 

Of  primary  concern  to  the  Globe  and 
Bernard  Soep  Associates  (Planner/ 
Designer),  was  the  physical  location  of 
the  “New  Library.”  Adjacency  to  the 
editorial  departments  was  critical  and 
mandatory! 

Also,  any  new  facility  would  have  to 
be  structurally  capable  of  withstanding 
enormous  floor  loads  exerted  by  the  29 
Lektrievers  used  to  store  those  nine  mil¬ 
lion,  eight  hundred  thousand  pieces  of 
information  mentioned  earlier.  Floor 


Boston  Globe  library  and  staff  in  May  of  1941 
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**Deposit^500 

witn  IIS  todasi; 

and  we’ll  give  you  bads 
HTSnextyeafT 


Dear  Senators  and  Congressmen: 


If  a  bank  ran  an  ad  like  the  one  above, 
imagine  the  reaction  of  the  Congress.  Imagine 
the  public  reaction. 

But  an  American  who  puts  $500  into  a 
regular  savings  account  today  loses  about  $25 
a  year  in  purchasing  power. 

TTiat’s  because  the  law  won’t  let  banks 
pay  more  than  5  or  514  percent  interest  on 
regular  savings  accounts,  while  inflation  keeps 
reducing  the  value  of  the  money  in  these 
accounts.  Over  the  past  year,  it  has  reduced  it 
10  percent. 

Savers  with  $10,000  may  now  buy  six- 
month  savings  certificates  at  just  over  9 
percent  interest,  and  many  do  this  -  -  but  why 
should  anyone  have  to  have  at  least  $10,000 
just  to  break  fairly  even? 

The  statutes  and  regulations  that  limit 
what  savers  can  earn  from  banks  are  known  as 
Regulation  Q.  “Reg  Q”  is  a  bad  regulation.  It 
was  passed  in  the  1930s  when  inflation  and 
interest  rates  were  so  low  they  were 
inconsequential. 

Today  Reg  Q  diminishes  savings 
Americans  count  on  for  their  future  security.  It 
inhibits  the  ability  of  banks  to  give  American 
consumers  as  m;my  and  as  good  services  as 
banks  are  able. 

Banks  are  intermediaries.  They  take 
savers’  money  and  lend  it  to  borrowers.  When 
borrowers ;  re  willing  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
money,  as  they  are  now  --  let  banks  pass 
higher  returns  back  to  the  savers  who  own  the 
money  in  the  first  place.  Let  banks  compete  to 
attract  families’  savings.  Let  savers  earn 
whatever  the  market  is  willing  to  pay.  When 
inflation  and  interest  rates  go  down,  so  will 
savings  account  interest.  But  then,  the  dollar 
will  be  holding  onto  its  purchasing  power,  so 
the  saver  will  still  be  ahead  of  the  game. 

In  addition  to  hurting  sm:ill  savers,  Reg 
Q  also  hurts  the  economy. 


The  low  interest  rates  it  mandates 
discourage  people  fi'om  saving,  and  encourage 
them  to  spend.  After  all,  if  money  saved  is 
money  lost  --  why  not  spend  it  now,  before  it 
buys  less? 

This  increased  spending  contributes  to 
inflation,  which  is  recognized  as  America’s  num¬ 
ber  one  problem  today. 

Also,  savings  provide  capital  that 
finances  home  building,  business  growth,  the 
creation  of  jobs  -  -  the  future.  Seventy  percent 
of  America’s  capital  comes  fi'om  household 
savings.  Discouraging  this  saving  affects 
keeping  our  people  fed,  clothed,  housed  and 
working. 

What’s  been  keeping  this  obsolete  Reg 
Q  on  the  books  so  long?  A  myth.  The  myth 
that  the  only  way  to  provide  home  mortgages 
is  by  shortchanging  small  savers. 

It’s  not  true. 

Low  interest  rates  do  not  stimulate  _ 
home  buying.  In  states  with  higher,  market 
interest  rates  on  mortgages,  home  buying  is 
thriving.  Where  local  laws  keep  mortgage 
interest  below  market  rates,  mortgage  money 
gets  scarce  and  home  buying  is  relatively 
sluggish.  When  market  rates  rise,  banks 
simply  place  more  money  in  higher-paying 
investments  till  the  pressure  eases.  They 
really  have  little  choice. 

Savings  banks  and  thrift  institutions  are 
more  concerned  about  interest  ceilings, 
because  ceilings  help  compensate  for  their 
inability  to  offer  all  the  services  commercial 
banks  offer.  But  why  shouldn’t  savings  banks 
offer  personal  loans,  auto  loans,  consumer 
installment  loans  -  -  whatever  their  customers 
need?  Everybody  fi'om  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  to  the  comer  drugstore  offers 
consumer  credit  -  -  why  not  savings  banks?  Let 
savings  banks  compete  across  the  full  range  of 
consumer  banking  services. 


Reg  Q  is  not  doing  the  good  it  was 
supposed  to,  and  it’s  doing  a  lot  of  harm  it 
shouldn’t  be. 

The  Congress  and  the  people  clearly 
recognize  the  way  obsolete  laws  are 
hampering  both  individuals  and  the  economy. 
Changes  have  begun.  Some  savings  banks 
have  recently  been  allowed  to  offer  checking 
accounts.  In  a  few  states,  you’ve  recently  let 
banks  pay  interest  on  “checking”  accounts, 
officially  called  NOW  accounts,  and  have  let 
commercial  and  savings  banks  pay  the  same 
rate  of  interest  on  these  accounts.  Let’s  go  the 
rest  of  the  way  and  let  savers  earn  as  much  as 
the  market  will  pay,  without  artificial  limits. 

We  think  Americans  would  be  best 
served  if  you  simply  repealed  Reg  Q  entirely, 
once  and  for  all.  We  recognize,  liowever,  that 
some  may  prefer  to  phase  it  out  rather  than 
repeal  it  ^  at  once.  If  it  must  be  phased  out, 
we  urge  you  to  start  ri^t  away.  Let  all  banks 
pay  the  same  rates  of  interest.  Let  these  rates 
be  fair,  closer  to  market  rates.  Let  savings 
banks  offer  more  services. 

Establish  a  firm  timetable  at  the  outset, 
so  bankers  can  plan  for  the  phaseout.  And 
make  the  phaseout  as  fast  as  possible  -  -  cer¬ 
tainly  within  five  years. 

Savers  depend  on  savings  accounts. 
What  alternatives  have  they?  For  many  millions 
of  savers,  the  regular  savings  account  is  the 
only  game  in  town.  Let’s  make  it  a  fair  one. 

If  banks  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
compete  among  themselves  and  with  others 
who  offer  financial  services,  the  consumer  will 
end  up  the  winner. 
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ftlHAPRESS 


You  know  what  invites  your  confidence. 

In  a  company,  skill,  experience,  dedication. 

In  a  web  offset  press,  speed  and  endurance...  quality 
performance,  edition  after  edition,  day  after  day. 
Consider,  then,  the  Lithoflex,  a  web  offset  press  with 
all  the  features  the  modem  mid-size  paper  needs,  from 
55,000  pph  speed  to  color  flexibility,  from  convenient 
on-the-aisle  dampening  system  to  engineered  ease  of 
operation  and  maintenance...  a  most  advanced  double 
width,  semi-cylindrical  press  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Now  consider  today’s  Wood-Hoe  and  the  resources 
behind  us. 

As  a  part  of  M.A.N.,  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
web  and  sheet-fed  presses,  we  are  much  more  than  we 
were.  Our  new  parent  company  is  a  worldwide,  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  corporation  whose  engineering  and 
products  benefit  a  broad  range  of  basic  industries. 

And  that’s  good  news  for  you. 

Because  it  means  new  financial  and  technological 
strength  behind  the  Wood-Hoe  tradition  of 
uncompromising  quality  and  innovation,  and  the 
Wood-Hoe  knowledge  of  the  American  pressroom. 
Wood-Hoe.  And  the  Lithoflex. 

A  company  you  can  be  sure  of.  And  a  press  that  adds 
punch  to  your  production. 

See  the  Lithoflex  at  the  ANPA  Show  in  Las  Vegas, 

June  2-7,  Booth  2358. 
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WOOD-HOE 


333  Cedar  Avenue 
Middlesex.  N.J.  08846 
(201)469-6600 


Quality  control  program 
provides  link  with  advertisers 


By  Chuck  deVore 

Although  letterpress  newspapers  are 
fewer  in  number  than  our  offset  com¬ 
petitors,  letterpress  papers  comprise  60% 
of  the  total  newspaper  circulation  in  the 
United  States.  In  their  efforts  to  be  com¬ 
petitive,  letterpress  papers,  like  The  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  have  encountered  a  unique 
two-fold  problem  in  quality  control.  How 
to  help  the  advertiser  realize  the  poten¬ 
tial  of  letterpress  as  compared  to  its  al¬ 
ternatives  and  how  to  help  them 
maximize  that  potential. 

We  first  recognized  this  problem  not 
long  after  converting  to  NAPP  direct 
printing  three  years  ago.  It  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  the  quality  of  our  advertising 
reproduction  was  not  as  high  as  it  should 
have  been,  but  not  because  of  a  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  system.  Instead,  the  prob¬ 
lem  seemed  to  stem  from  a  communica¬ 
tion  gap  with  our  advertisers.  While  we 
wanted  to  show  them  how  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  letterpress  to  improve  their  ad 
reproduction,  we  lacked  an  effective 
means  of  doing  so. 

About  a  year  ago,  our  NAPP  represen¬ 
tatives  came  to  us  with  a  unique  propo- 


DeVore  is  assistant  production  manager 
at  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 


sal;  a  communications  program  available 
exclusively  to  NAPP  customers  called, 
“Take  ADvantage  of  Us.”  Today,  sev¬ 
eral  months  after  implementing  the  pro¬ 
gram,  we  can  happily  say  that  the  results 
have  been  excellent. 

The  objectives  of  the  “Take  ADvan¬ 
tage  of  Us”  program  are  simple — to  in¬ 
form  advertisers  of  the  procedures 
necessary  to  achieve  better  advertising 
reproduction  in  order  to  achieve  better 
advertising  results.  Although  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  conceived  by  the  supplier,  par¬ 
ticipating  newspapers  implemented  it  on 
their  own. 

First,  advertising  production  person¬ 
nel  met  with  our  field  rep  to  learn  the 
ramifications  and  requirements  of  the 
program.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
briefing  our  advertising  sales  people 
about  the  program.  The  newspaper  then 
prepared  a  calendar  of  events  specifying 
when  announcements  of  the  program 
would  be  mailed  to  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies,  and  when  seminars  would  be  held. 

The  newspaper  then  appointed  an 
“Answer  Man”,  to  act  as  a  liaison  be¬ 
tween  the  newspaper  and  the  advertis¬ 
ers.  This  individual  was  assigned  the  task 
of  offering  advice  and  handling  all  pro¬ 
duction  questions  from  advertisers  and 


agencies.  Should  a  particular  ad  not  meet 
the  newspaper’s  standards  for  direct 
printing,  the  Answer  Man  contacted  the 
sales  representative  who,  in  turn,  con¬ 
tacted  the  advertiser  to  discuss  the  prob¬ 
lem.  If  the  necessary  corrections  were 
not  approved,  the  sales  rep  then  advised 
the  advertiser  that  the  newspaper  would 
not  be  liable  for  poor  reproduction. 

While  these  preparations  were  being 
made,  work  was  also  underway  on  the 
program’s  primary  tool — the  Take  Ad¬ 
vantage  of  Us  guide.  This  guide  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  each  advertiser,  establishes 
the  standards  for  display  and  classified 
advertising.  The  paper  was  responsible 
for  preparing  contact  prints,  veloxes  and 
newsprint  samples  to  be  used  in  the 
guide.  The  guide  itself,  written  in 
layman’s  terms,  features  numerous  tips 
on  how  to  improve  advertising  reproduc¬ 
tion  using  specific  samples. 

The  first  section  of  the  guide  describes 
various  printing  methods  and  includes 
diagrams  of  the  production  sequences  of 
both  stereo  and  direct  letterpress  print¬ 
ing.  The  next  section  defines  the  accept¬ 
able  standards  of  screen  tints.  Velox  and 
newsprint  samples  were  used  to  show  5 
to  100  percent  on  screens  of  65,  85,  and 
100  lines.  Halftones  received  much  the 
same  treatment,  along  with  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  why  halftones  must  be  of  a  certain 
quality  when  submitted.  Good  and  bad 
examples  are  shown,  using  photos,  vel- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


Beware  of  strange 


If  you're  seeing  too  many  strange  characters,  weird  letters 
and  poor  contrast  in  your  phototypeset  copy,  take  a  look  at 
the  clean,  clear,  crisp,  unmistakable  results  you  receive  from 
the  new  Model  134  Phototypesetting  Processor.  From  Caslon  Light  to 
Camel  Bold,  the  easy  to  operate,  high  quality  Model  134  PTY  from  Hope 
Industries  autonnatically  processes  any  face  on  RC  paper  or  film  up  to  11" 
wide.  You  don't  even  need  a  darkroom  because  paper  travels  directly  out 
of  the  processor's  daylight  cassette  feed  box  to  keep  you  rolling  along 
reliably,  economically  and  practically  maintenance  free.  Contact 
your  nearest  Hope  dealer  for  sales,  parts  and  service  or  call  the  Hope 
hotline,  toll  free,  for  instant  referral  1-800-852-7777  (In  California) 
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Wyandotte  Rood,  Willow  Grove. 

Pennsylvania  19090 


Designed  and  manufactured  in  the  USA 
Patented  all  over  the  world.  GS-OOS-66185 
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...  THArS  TV  DATA'S 
NEW  WIRE  DELIVERY 


Now  you  con  ger  versorile,  error-free  TV  Doro  listings  instantly  with  our  new  high¬ 
speed  wire  service.  Our  new  ATLAS  1 200  microprocessor,  instolled  or  your 
site,  permits  complete  "error-checking"  of  data  transmitted  over  voice 
grode  lines. 

OxxDse  ony  style  or  format!  Wire  delivery  or  comero- 
reodyl  TV  Dora's  updoted  listings  and  unlimited 
combinotion  of  typesetting  ond  editoriol  options  ollow 

you  to  custom-toilor  listings  to  fit  your  publicotion.  o'<'* 


•  Individualized  formof 
6  style 

•  Grids 

•  AAovie  &  sports 
breakouts 


•  Free  feature 
pockoge 

•  Complete  TV 
bcxDkIets 

•  AAovie  ratings 


TV  Data  gets  it  to  you  now! 

For  more  information  coll  our  Hotline: 

(800)633-9581 


(212)581-3169 
(416)  366-9319 
(518)792-9914 
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New  York  Tie  Line 
Toronto  Tie  Line 
Local  Line 
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Quaker  Village,  Glens  Falls,  New  York  12801 


AN PA  Convention  Booth  1 766 
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Don^ 

Ibuch. 

And  we  don’t.  Because  ASC 
has  pioneered  high-speed 
press  performance  through 
‘touch  free’  eiectro-optics. 


Web  Break  Detector 

A  ‘no  touch’  system  that  eliminates 
the  mechanical  web  sensor.  Doesn’t 
smear  nor  tear.  Uses  infrared  sen¬ 
sors  to  prevent  false  triggering  by 
ambient  light,  paper  dust,  ink  mist 
and  small  slime  holes. 


Electro-Optic  Commutator* 

Replaces  mechanical  commutators 
in  existing  paster  pilots.  Its  non- 
contact,  shaft  position  sensor  rids 
your  press  of  the  perennial  problems 
caused  by  dirt,  wear  and  corrosion. 
Directly  interchangeable  with  exist¬ 
ing  commutators. 

To  learn  more  about  these  and 
other  ASC  products,  call  or  write 
today. 

•  ASC  Web  Systems 

•  Drives 

•  Pasters 

•  Counters* 

’patent  pending 

Applied  Science  Corporation 

412  Martin  Avenue 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95050 

Phone:  408/243-3833 

. .electronics  for  graphic  arts" 


Visions  ’79 

(Continued  from  page  4) 


Bridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-News;  Bob 
J.  Hively,  director  of  circulation,  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Co.;  Larry  T.  Martin, 
circulation  sales  and  service  manager, 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc.;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Malone,  director  of  circulation, 
Gannett  Co.  Topics  include:  On-line 
stuffing  operation  for  a  medium  size 
daily  newspaper,  total  marketing  con¬ 
cepts,  computerized  automatic  circula¬ 
tion  system  and  independent  carrier  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  four  concurrent  (newspaper  oper¬ 
ations)  sessions  will  run  from  9:00  a.m. 
to  10:30  a.m.  and  be  repeated  at  10:45 
a.m.  until  12:30  p.m.  Sessions  will  be 
held  in  various  rooms  in  the  Pavilion  of 
the  Las  Vegas  Hilton. 

Editorial-Newsroom  Symposium  VIII, 
the  longest  running  RI  session,  will  have 
an  opening  segment  starting  at  9:00  a.m. 
and  ending  at  9:30  a.m.  In  the  opening 
segment,  session  co-chairman,  John  E. 
Leard,  vicepresident  and  executive 
editor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
and  News  Leader,  will  present  an  over¬ 
view  of  industry  trends,  while  Joseph  M. 
Ungaro,  the  other  co-chairman  and  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor, 
Westchester  Rockland  Newspapers, 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  will  present  an  Up¬ 
date  on  electronic  newsroom  develop¬ 
ments. 

Rodgers  Adams,  assistant  to  the 
editor,  Minneapolis  Star,  will  discuss 
Pagination  and  Lois  A.  Doncevic,  senior 
librarian,  Call-Chronicle  Newspapers. 
Inc.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  will  discuss  Li¬ 
braries.  Frank  Caperton,  vicepresident 
and  executive  editor,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  will 
discuss  Laser  Platemaking  as  it  Affects 
the  Newsroom. 

After  this  opening  segment  the  ses¬ 
sions  will  cover  the  following 
subjects — with  two  separate  sessions 
running  from  9:40  a.m.  to  10:30  a.m.: 
After  the  Honeymoon — Larger  papers 
(over  50,000  circulation)  and  After  the 
Honeymoon — Smaller  papers  (under 
50,000  circulation). 

Speakers  in  the  first  category  include: 
Charles  Hauser,  vicepresident  and 
executive  editor,  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin;  Edward  Cloos, 
system  project  manager  and  editor  for 
technology,  Gannett  Rochester  News¬ 
papers;  Richard  Kulisheck,  assistant  to 
the  general  manager,  St.  Paul  (Minn.) 
Dispatch  &  Pioneer  Press;  and  Ripley 
Hotch,  news  editor,  Jacksonville  (Fla.) 
Times-Union. 

Speakers  in  the  second  category  in¬ 
clude:  John  O.  Emmerich  Jr.,  publisher 
and  editor.  Greenwood  (Miss.)  Com¬ 
monwealth;  James  K.  Collins,  editor. 


Willoughby  (Ohio)  News-Herald;  and 
Fred  E.  Weybret,  publisher  and  editor, 
Lodi  (Calif.)  News-Sentinel. 

Three  separate  sessions  scheduled  for 
10:40  a.m.  to  11:30  a.m.  will  also  be  re¬ 
peated  at  11:40  a.m.  and  run  until  12:30 
p.m.  with  the  exception  of  the  Inside 
Story  session. 

The  sessions  are:  The  Outside  Story: 
Remote  Transmissions  with  Robert  Har¬ 
ing,  assistant  managing  editor,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World;  Dick  Tarpley,  managing 
editor,  Abilene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News 
and  Richard  Mooney,  data  processing 
manager,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard 
as  speakers. 

Speakers  for  the  second  session.  The 
Inside  Story:  Wire  Service  Transmis¬ 
sions  are:  Lawrence  G.  Blasko,  deputy 
director  of  communications.  Associated 
Press;  Travis  M.  Hughs,  general  execu¬ 
tive  of  special  projects.  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational;  Richard  E.  Palmer,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  news  and  production.  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  Morning  Advocate  and 
State  Times;  and  David  D.  Rappley, 
news  systems  manager.  Little  Rock 
(Ark.)  Gazette  as  speakers. 

Speakers  for  the  third  session.  Feed¬ 
back,  include  Paul  M.  Schmitz,  vicepres¬ 
ident  of  marketing  and  sales,  Hendrix 
Electronics  Inc.;  Tim  L.  Turner,  indus¬ 
try  manager-media.  Data  Processing  Di¬ 
vision,  IBM;  Joseph  W.  Ford,  product 
line  manager/Graphic  Arts,  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.;  and  James  P.  Len- 
nane,  president  System  Integrators  In¬ 
corporated. 

Scottish  papers  order 
2  LogEscan  systems 

LogEtronics  announced  the  purchase 
and  acceptance  by  George  Outram  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  publishers  of  the  Glasgow 
Herald  and  Evening  Times,  of  two 
LogEscan  2417  Reader/Writer  Laser  sys¬ 
tems  to  be  used  for  production  of  the 
Scottish  newspapers  beginning  early 
next  year. 

Charles  Gordon,  group  production  and 
development  manager  of  Outram, 
termed  the  acceptance  test  results  “very 
good”  and  said  that  the  new  units  would 
be  shipped  within  a  few  weeks  for  Au¬ 
gust  installation  in  Outram’s  new  plant. 

The  two  LogEscan  stand-alone  units 
will  scan  paste-ups  and  simultaneously 
produce  both  plates  and  imaged  Laser- 
masks.  Configuration  is  such  that  the 
two  can  produce  up  to  four  plates  and 
four  masks  of  the  same  broadsheet  or 
tabloid  page  in  less  than  2.3  minutes.  The 
Lasermasks  will  be  used  in  Outram’s  two 
new  Beach  Plate  Factories  to  produce 
eight  to  twelve  plates  from  each  mask. 
Plates  produced  directly  on  the  LogEs¬ 
can  from  the  dual-purpose  Lasermasks 
will  be  processed  by  an  in-line  fuser  also 
provided  by  LogE,  coupled  to  a  Beach 
plate  processor. 
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ForReUainUty  and  Service 
Worldwide,: 


Turn  to  the  leader  in  CRT  Phototypesetting  Systems. 


What  does  Autologic  Reliability  and  Service  mean 
to  YOU? 

It  means  “uptime”  not  downtime.  The  APS-5  design 
assures  dependable  performance  under  the  most 
demanding  production  requirements  of  even  the  largest 
metropolitan  newspaper.  While  others  are  bringing  in 
servicemen,  you  are  beating  deadlines. 

It  means  dependable  customer  support.  Autologic 
provides  guaranteed  maintenance  programs— and  15 
minute  contact  with  a  qualified  Autologic  Customer 
Engineer,  day  or  night. 

And,  since  speed  is  vitally  important,  the  APS-5  can 
typeset  an  entire  newpaper  page  in  less  than  one 
minute.  Features  such  as  this  are  reasons  why  Autologic 
continues  to  set  the  standard  of  performance  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

To  find  out  more  about  what  Autologic  can  do  for  you, 
visit  our  Booth  228  at  ANPA  ’79,  Las  Vegas. 

Or  write  or  call  us  directly. 

Because,  when  it  comes  to  product  dependability— 

Autoiogic  le€Mds  the  way, 

^yAUTOI-OGIC,  IlMCORPORATEt) 

1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd.,  Newbury  Park,  California  91320  •  (805)  498-9611  •  (213)  889-7400  •  TWX;  910-336-1541 

A  Subsidiary  of  Volt  Information  Sciences,  Inc. 


Quality 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

oxes  and  actual  newsprint  samples 
printed  on  our  process. 

Like  the  previous  sections,  the  section 
on  line  art  sets  standards  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  shows  good  and  bad  examples, 
using  veloxes  and,  again,  newsprint. 
Several  newsprint  samples  were  pro¬ 
vided  within  the  color  section  showing 
effective  and  non-effective  use  of  spot 
color.  The  type  section  offers  advice  on 
selecting  type  faces  and  fonts,  again 
using  velox  and  newsprint  samples.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  section  on  camera-ready  art 
provides  a  check  list  for  advertisers  to 
follow  to  make  sure  their  ad  meets  let¬ 
terpress  specifications. 

The  cost  to  the  newspaper  for  each 
“Take  ADvantage  of  Us”  guide,  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  badges  and  five  stickers,  is 
$1.50.  The  newspaper  also  paid  for  pre¬ 
paring  the  special  material  to  be  used  in 
the  book.  Tiiis  program,  by  the  way,  is 
licensed  by  NAPP  and  is  available  only 
to  its  customers.  We  launched  our  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  program  late  in  1978  with  a 
personal  visit  to  each  of  our  major  ac¬ 
counts.  Each  advertiser  received  a 
page-by-page  presentation  of  the  guide 
along  with  reassurance  that  the  program 
would  not  entail  any  extra  work,  nor 


would  any  changes  be  made  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  process.  Instead,  the  advertiser 
gained  insight  into  what  letterpress  and, 
more  specifically.  The  Bee’s  direct  let¬ 
terpress  system,  could  do  for  them. 

When  making  their  introductory  calls, 
our  ad  representatives  carried  samples  of 
plates  to  familiarize  advertisers  with  the 
photopolymer  letterpress  printing  pro¬ 
cess.  Several  of  our  larger  accounts,  in¬ 
cluding  ad  agencies  and  major  depart¬ 
ment  stores,  received  tours  of  our  plant. 

In  the  few  months  since  we  im¬ 
plemented  the  program,  our  advertisers 
have  already  indicated  increasing  satis¬ 
faction  with  ad  reproduction.  One  of  our 
accounts,  a  major  department  store,  has 
always  been  concerned  with  an  artistic 
touch  in  his  ad  in  which  many  fine  lines 
are  used.  Once  plagued  by  reproduction 
difficulties,  the  store  now  knows  that  to 
achieve  its  desired  effect,  it  must  meet 
letterpress  standards,  namely,  the  use  of 
line  art  which  when  reduced  can  yield  a 
line  thickness  of  no  less  than  one-half 
point. 

Our  hardware  store  accounts,  tradi¬ 
tionally  a  source  of  reproduction  prob¬ 
lems,  also  have  benefited  from  the  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  past,  the  advertisers  often 
supplied  us  with  poor  art  with  fine  lines 
that  were  lost  in  reproduction.  Again, 
new  awarenesses  on  their  part  has 
helped  eliminate  some  of  these  prob¬ 
lems. 


National  ads  also  posed  a  problem  be¬ 
fore  the  program  began,  particularly,  in 
regard  to  fine  lines  and  screens  of  more 
than  65  lines.  But,  now,  by  reading  the 
“Take  ADvantage  of  Us”  guide,  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  learned  that  ads  reproduce 
better  with  letterpress  when  percentages 
are  confined  to  the  15%  to  80%  range  and 
the  line  value  remains  at  65  lines. 

One  of  the  more  difficult  concepts  for 
the  advertiser  to  understand  was  the  re¬ 
production  of  camera  ready-art  from  a 
65-line  screen.  At  a  50%  reduction,  the 
screen  becomes  130  lines,  and  some 
areas  fill  in  with  ink  to  become  solid 
black,  while  others  have  a  tremendous 
dot  loss.  By  designating  which  screens 
are  preferable,  the  guide  has  helped  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  understand  this  concept  and 
to  avoid  related  problems. 

Since  subscribing  to  the  “Take  AD¬ 
vantage  of  Us”  program,  the  number  of 
buybacks  due  to  poor  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  have  tremendously  decreased.  The 
program  has  also  brought  about  an  awak¬ 
ening  at  The  Bee.  When  first  introduced 
to  the  program,  our  advertising  staff 
asked  detailed  questions  about  reproduc¬ 
tion,  to  which  we  responded  with  a  pres¬ 
entation  on  basic  printing  methods,  in¬ 
cluding  an  explanation  of  dots  and  the 
arc  of  the  plate.  As  a  result,  our  reps 
became  more  attuned  to  the  printing 
process  as  a  whole  and  are  now  able  to 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO.  INC. 


Erectors  of 
newspaper  and 
magazine  presses, 
and  all  graphic 
arts  equipment 
since  1888. 


If  it  is  mechanicai, 

TAFT  can  engineer, 
move,  dismantie, 
instaii  and  crate  it. 

Sprinkier  and  heated 
warehousing  with  35-ton 
overhead  crane. 


TAFT’S  EXPERIENCE  IS  WORLD  WIDE.  NO  JOB  TOO  BIG  OR  TOO  SMALL. 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  CO.,  INC. 

5525  W.  Roosevelt  Road,  Chicago,  III.  60650  •  312-656-7500 
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To  ask  about  Jeff  MacNelVs  comic  strip 
SHOE  or  his  editorial  cartoons,  contact 
Walter  Mahoney,  sales  manager, 
212/949-3416. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE/NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
220  EAST  42ND  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017  •  (212)949-3400 

Robert  S.  Reed,  President  Don  Michel,  Editor  Pete  Willett,  Director  of  Operations 


Quality 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


better  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

As  Answer  Man,  I  can  personally  at¬ 
test  to  the  improved  communication  be¬ 
tween  production,  the  ad  staff  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  One  of  the  tangible  benefits  of  this 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
makegoods.  Our  advertisers  now  feel 
free  to  call  me  with  questions  about  re¬ 
production,  thus,  opening  new  lines  of 
communication  and  fostering  a  feeling  of 
teamwork.  With  improved  quality  con¬ 


trol  on  our  advertisers’  part  and  our  own 
quality  control  measures,  our  pre-press 
production  has  all  but  eliminated  that 
question  so  often  heard,  “What  hap¬ 
pened?” 

Our  stringent  quality  control  measures 
include  seeing  that  the  machines  are  kept 
clean,  including  weekly  changes  of  the 
nozzles  on  the  Satellite  processors,  and 
taking  regular  densitometer  readings  on 
our  typesetters  to  insure  consistency. 

As  of  this  writing,  our  advertising  reps 
have  nearly  exhausted  our  initial  supply 
of  150  “Take  ADvantage  of  Us”  guides. 
Virtually,  every  one  of  these  guides  are 
now  being  put  to  good  use  in  the  field  and 
there  may  be  a  need  for  additional 


guides.  As  our  advertisers  have  learned, 
certain  procedures  lead  to  better  produc¬ 
tion  and,  in  turn,  to  more  effective  adver¬ 
tising.  The  whole  experience  has  become 
a  very  positive  one.  Judging  by  our  ad¬ 
vertisers’  response,  the  “Take  ADvan¬ 
tage  of  Us”  program  has  become  a  valu¬ 
able  tool  in  their  quality  control,  as  well 
as  in  ours. 

Sun  Chemical  starts 
new  ink  division 

Sun  Chemical  Corporation’s  General 
Printing  Ink  Division,  announced  the 
formation  of  a  News  Ink  division.  The 
division  will  have  the  responsibility  for 
all  existing  news  ink  manufacturing, 
technical,  and  sales  operations  within 
General  Printing  Ink. 

General  Printing  Ink  has  been  serving 
the  newspaper  industry  with  inks  since 
1840. 

Heading  the  new  division  as  general 
manager  is  Donald  H.  Seixas,  who  joined 
General  Printing  Ink  late  in  1978  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  new  operation.  Seixas  was 
formerly  president  of  the  United  States 
Printing  Ink  Company  and  has  more  than 
25  years  experience  in  the  news  ink  in¬ 
dustry.  He  is  a  former  director  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Printing  Ink 
Manufacturers. 

As  presently  organized,  the  News  Ink 
division  will  have  its  own  manufacturing 
plants,  technical  support  staff  and  sales 
organization.  However,  it  will  also  have 
available  the  full  resources  of  General 
Printing  Ink’s  extensive  technical  re¬ 
search  facilities  at  Carlstadt,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  which  will  provide  for  new  product 
development  and  environmental  con¬ 
cerns. 

According  to  Seixas,  “Establishing  a 
News  Ink  division  as  a  separate  entity 
reflects  General  Printing  Ink’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  innovation  and  excellence  in  this 
important  segment  of  the  printing  ink  in¬ 
dustry.  We  recognize  that  the  rapidly- 
changing  technology  in  the  newspaper 
field,  as  well  as  its  unique  production 
problems,  requires  special  dedication.” 

Headquarters  for  the  News  Ink  divi¬ 
sion  will  be  in  East  Rutherford,  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  will  include  an  enlarged  techni¬ 
cal  laboratory  responsible  for  both  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  new  inks  for 
the  newspaper  industry. 

Recently  joining  the  division  as  tech¬ 
nical  director  is  Neil  Dykstra,  who  has 
more  than  22  years  of  experience  in  news 
and  oil  inks  with  the  J.M.  Huber  and 
Inmont  Corporations. 

Automix  in  Chap.  XI 

Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  filed  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  an  arrangement  under  Chapter 
XI  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  on  April  9. 
Automix  is  located  in  Redmond,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  is  a  supplier  of  systems  to  the 
newspaper  industry. 
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Join 

the  Linotype  Lightning 
teams 

at  Mergenthaier  Linotype 

The  largest  international  manufacturer  of  compo¬ 
sition  and  typesetting  equipment  is  growing. . . 
into  beautiful  new  corporate  headquarters  on 
Long  Island,  New  York. . .  and  into  sales  and 
service  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 

Join  the  Linotype  Lightning  team. . . 

In  sales.  If  you  now  sell  capital  equipment  to  the 
graphic  arts,  in-plant,  or  word  processing 
industries,  or  have  a  proven  track  record  in 
equipment  sales,  we’ll  turn  that  experience  into  a 
better  financial  future  and  a  more  rewarding 
career. 

In  service.  If  you  have  experience  in  digital  logic, 
join  our  Field  Service  Department  and  work  on  the 
newest  developments  in  microprocessor-based 
composition  systems. 

In  customer  applications.  If  you  have  type¬ 
setting  experience,  we’ll  put  it  to  work  helping  our 
customers  as  an  applications  specialist. 

Send  your  resum6  in  confidence  to  Paul  Sonnenberg, 
Personnel  Director,  Mergenthaier  Linotype  Company, 

201  Old  Country  Road,  Melville,  NY  11747.  Or  phone  for 
an  interview  at  our  Hospitality  Suite  at  the  Sahara  Hotel 
(702)  737-2111  during  the  1979  ANPA  Show,  Las  Vegas, 

June  2  through  6. 
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Muller-Martini  Inserting  Machines 
come  highly  recommended. 


Letterflex  sold 
to  5  newspapers 

Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  and  Times 
recently  installed  a  Letterflex  System 
290A  and  a  System  135A.  The  papers 
will  use  the  all  Polyfibron  substrate 
platebacking  in  daily  production. 

Other  new  users  of  Letterflex 
platemaking  systems  include:  Camden 
(N.J.)  Courier-Post  with  a  System  290A 
and  four  new  System  135A’s  have  been 
ordered  or  installed;  two  at  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  and  one  each  ordered  by  the 
Alton  Telegraph  and  the  Jewish  Press. 


IBM  shows  new  4330 
processor  line 

IBM  will  demonstrate  at  the  ANPA/Rl 
conference  the  recently  announced  4300 
Processor.  IBM  will  also  exhibit 
Printext/370  classified  advertising  order 
entry  system  in  operation  at  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Mail. 

The  remote  Printext/370  editorial  and 
display  advertising  system  in  use  at  the 
Levittown-Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  Times 
will  also  be  demonstrated. 

IBM  will  show  the  on-line  newspaper 
circulation  system  installed  at  the  At¬ 
lanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  and  Journal. 


The  4300  Processor  will  be  used  to 
demonstrate  the  IBM  3277  Graphics  at¬ 
tachment.  This  is  a  low-cost  means  of 
displaying  and  modifying  computer¬ 
generated  information  such  as  page  lay¬ 
outs,  graph  design  or  demographic  maps. 

The  4331  Processor  permits  newspa¬ 
pers  to  handle  accounting  applications  at 
a  more  affordable  price,  using  standard 
IBM  software  such  as  DOS/VSE  and 
high-level  languages  like  COBOL. 

The  4331  can  also  provide  flexible  and 
powerful  support  for  newspaper  distrib¬ 
uted  processing  applications. 

The  new  processor  gives  smaller 
newspapers  via  the  host  4331  faster  im¬ 
plementation  of  key  on-line  applications 
with  terminals  available  in  both  user  de¬ 
partments  and  remote  offices. 

St.  Petersburg  Times 
wins  grand  prize 
for  coior  printing 

Eastman  Kodak  announced  that  the 
grand-prize  winner  of  its  1979  Newspaper 
Color  Reproduction  Contest  is  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 

The  Times  Publishing  Company  will 
receive  a  check  for  $3,000  from  Kodak 
during  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  Research  Institute’s 
Production  Management  Conference  in 
Las  Vegas  at  a  special  awards  luncheon. 

Kodak  will  also  recognize  four  other 
first-place  winners,  each  receiving  $1 ,000 
in  prize  money.  The  second  annual  com¬ 
petition  attracted  450  registrants  with  250 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  from  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  submitting  tear  sheets 
forjudging. 

Contest  winners  by  category  are:  offset 
more  than  50,000  circulation:  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times,  first  place  and 
“Best  of  Show.’’;  offset  less  than  50,000 
circulation:  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)/Vf'ws,  first 
place,  with  an  honorable  mention  to  the 
LaCrosse  (Wise.)  Tribune;  direct  letter- 
press:  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  He  raid- Journal, 
first  place,  with  an  honorable  mention  to 
Warren  (Ohio)  Tribune  Chronicle;  Di- 
Litho:  For  the  second  year  in  a  row,  the 
Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press,  took 
first  place,  with  an  honorable  mention  to 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News;  stereotype:  the  Denver  Post,  first 
place. 

Each  of  the  first-place  winners  will 
receive  $1,0(X)  with  the  “Best  of  Show’’ 
winner  receiving  an  additional  $2,000. 
Total  prize  money,  which  may  be  donated 
to  the  newspapers’  favorite  charities,  is 
$7,000. 

Winners  in  each  category  will  also  re¬ 
ceive  an  engraved  plaque  with  ebony 
frame  over  velvet  and  a  blue  ribbon. 
Newspapers  with  honorable  mentions 
will  receive  a  red  ribbon. 

All  of  the  entrants’  work  will  be  dis¬ 
played  during  ANPA/Rl  at  Kodak’s 
1 ,600- square-foot-booth. 
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Bankers  Trust  Company, 
a  $25  billion  institution, 
has  a  team  of  five 
specialists  offering 
these  unique  financial 
advisory  services  to 
Newspaper  Owners* 


•  Mergers 

•  Acquisitions 

•  Divestitures 


Private  Placements 

ESOT’s 

Management 

Consulting 


Initial,  confidential  consultation  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  at  no  charge.  Write  or  call  collect:  Frank  Calcagno  or 
Bradford  Hart,  Bankers  Trust  Company,  280  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  telephone  (212)  692-2304  or  2430. 

Visit  our  booth  during  the  ANP/VRl  Convention  in  Las  Vegas, 
June  2-7,  and  stop  by  our  Hospitality  Suite  at  Caesar’s  Palace. 

*Minimum  transaction  level  $2  million. 


BankersTHist 

Company 
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put  your  money 

on  Q  winner!  When  you  want  a  sure  thing  in  newspaper 

automation,  count  on  Tai-Star.  Our  systems  are  proven  winners  in  over  fifty  newspapers  across 
the  nation  and  around  the  worid.  Make  Tai-Star  your  single-source  supplier  for  •  Classified 
Pagination  •  Editorial  Systems,  distributed  processors  with  up  to  192  terminals  on  a  single  data 
base  •  On-line  Classified,  with  automated  rating,  credit  checking  and  sales  aids  •  Production, 
processing  to  4  on-line  APS-5s  or  606s  at  rated  speed  •  Circulation,  on-line  interactive  subscriber 
and  non-subscriber  files  •  Business,  batch  processing  or  time  sharing;  FORTRAN,  RPG  II,  COBOL 
and  Data  Base  Manager.  When  you’re  ready  to  increase  productivity,  creativity  and  profits— don’t 
gamble!  Hit  the  Jackpot  with  Tai-Star. 


TAL'STAIV. 


Boston  Globe 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


17  feet,  this  was  no  problem.  Now,  this 
upper  platform  area  could  provide  the 
office  space  for  the  head  librarian,  as 
well  as  extra  room  for  books  in  a  secured 
area.  The  remainder  of  the  volumes 
could  be  shelved  directly  underneath  this 
mezzanine,  which  also  seemed  a  logical 
area  for  the  main  library  desk.  Provision 
for  a  30  foot  band  of  glass,  through  which 
the  library  was  visible  from  the  editorial 
floor,  would  help  to  cement  the  idea  of 
the  related  library  as  an  extension  of  the 
editorial  departments,  rather  than  allow 
this  move  to  alienate  both  staffs. 

When  this  total  proposal  was  pre¬ 
sented,  it  was  perceived  to  be  a  real  ben¬ 
efit  to  all  and  what  had  been  great  reluc¬ 
tance  was  turned  into  excitement  for  the 


Globe  library  in  December  of  1 975.  On  the  far  right  and  in  the  back  is  the  bank  of 
29  Lektrievers  which  store  the  Globe's  nine  million  clippings  and  800,000  photos. 


new  space.  For  now,  the  obvious  prob¬ 
lems  which  had  appeared  to  contain  in¬ 
surmountable  physical  obstacles  had 
been  transformed  into  positive  physical 
assets!  All  of  which  were  to  become  the 
Boston  Globe’s  new  library.  In  this  way, 
a  team  effort  which  had  involved  the  end 
user  of  the  space  in  the  programming  and 
planning  process,  had  helped  to  produce 
a  plan  for  a  functionally  designed  area, 
critically  located  for  maximum  adja¬ 


cency  to  the  departments  and  people  it 
served. 

The  evolution  of  this  “Resouce 
Center”  is  well  illustrated  by  the  photo¬ 
graphs  from  1941  to  1975.  The  new  site, 
now  under  construction,  is  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  during  1979. 


Last  man  on  moon 
to  speak  at  ANPA/RI 

Rockwell  International’s  research  and 
systems  capability  and  how  it  affects 
newspapers  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special 
presentation  on  Thursday  morning,  June 


7,  at  the  ANPA/Rl  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference. 

Donald  R.  Beall,  Rockwell  president 
and  chief  operating  officer,  astronaut 
Gene  Cernan  and  Dr.  Peter  Cannon, 
Rockwell’s  staff  vicepresident-research, 
will  highlight  the  program. 

Rockwell  is  represented  in  the  printing 
industry  by  its  Graphic  Systems  division, 
the  manufacturer  of  web  offset  presses, 
and  Collins  Commercial  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Group,  which  markets  microwave 
and  communication  switching  systems  to 
newspapers. 

In  the  Rockwell  presentation,  Beall  will 
discuss  the  corporation’s  applied 
technology  to  newspaper  systems. 

Astronaut  Cernan,  who  was  the  last 
man  to  walk  on  the  moon,  will  recount  his 
voyage  and  discuss  the  Rockwell  systems 
capability  which  got  him  there. 

Dr.  Cannon,  who  is  responsible  for  di¬ 
recting  and  managing  the  corporation’s 
entire  spectrum  of  research  activities  in¬ 
cluding  its  scientific  research  center,  will 
discuss  Rockwell’s  efforts  in  telecom¬ 
munications,  image  sensing,  processing 
and  fundamental  research. 

He  also  will  discuss  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  NASA  space  shuttle  program 
to  the  newspaper  industry. 

Highlights  of  Rockwell’s  much 
heralded  multi-media  presentation 
“Rockwell . . .  In  the  Beginning”  also  will 
be  shown  at  the  session.  The  show  is 
currently  touring  the  U.S.,  Canada  and 
Europe. 
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Your  readers  spend  a  lot 

of  time  on  TV  listings . . .  but  you  don’t  have  to. 


AP-TV  Day  can  save  you  time,  manpower  and 
money  in  putting  out  an  important  part  of  your 
newspaper — television  listings. 

We  deliver  our  listings  at  1200  words  per  minute 
in  ASCII  code.  And  because  the  delivery  is 
computer  to  computer,  you  save  on  production  and 
editorial  manpower. 

Our  listings  are  tailored  to  meet  your  readers’ 
needs.  We  provide  separate  boxes  of  daily 
program  highlights,  sports,  movies,  children’s 
programs  and  talk  shows.  We  deliver  daily  and 
weekly  listings  when  you  want  them. 

Give  your  newsroom,  backshop  and  checkbook 
a  break  and  make  your  TV  section  a  showcase — 
with  AP-TV  Day. 


AP-TV  DAY  TELEVISION  LISTINGS 

Pick  up  a  prototype  TV  magazine  at  The  Associated  Press 
booth  (348)  ANPA/RI,  Las  Vegas 


Reclaimed  ink  cuts  waste 
at  Kansas  City  Star 


By  Jack  Byers 

Kansas  City  Star,  like  other  metropoli¬ 
tan  daily  newspapers,  gave  very  little 
thought  to  the  drums  of  waste  ink  that 
were  carted  away  by  the  scavenger  ser¬ 
vice  each  week.  The  charge  was  rela¬ 
tively  small  and  there  were  several  com¬ 
panies  competing  for  the  business. 

Beginning  in  1976,  the  whole  picture  of 
waste  ink  disposal  began  to  change  for  us 
very  rapidly.  The  disposal  company 
began  running  into  problems  with  the 
operators  of  the  various  disposal  sites. 
The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  of 
both  Kansas  and  Missouri  notified  us 
that  large  quantities  of  waste  ink  were 
considered  improper  to  dispose  of  in  land 
fills  and  advised  us  that  we  must  find  an 
alternate  to  dumping  our  waste  ink.  We 
resolved  to  no  longer  look  upon  waste 
ink  as  a  cost  of  doing  business. 

The  only  sensible  alternative,  in  view 
of  disposal  problems,  the  rising  cost  for 
new  ink,  and  the  search  for  new  cost 
cutting  measures,  was  to  somehow  find  a 
way  to  reuse  the  waste  ink.  The  problem 


Byers  is  director  of  properties  at  the 
Kansas  City  Star. 


was  to  decide  whether  to  find  a  commer¬ 
cially  built  unit  or  attempt  to  research 
and  build  our  own. 

After  learning  that  a  system,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Semler  Industries  and  designed 
to  filter  waste  ink,  was  available,  we  met 
with  Semler  representatives  in  October, 
1976,  to  discuss  their  system  to  see  if  it 
would  fill  our  needs. 

The  system  was  designed  to  recover 
newsprint  ink  and  was  offered  in  two 
versions.  One  was  a  filtering  and  pump¬ 
ing  unit  with  all  hand  operated  valves 
which  relied  upon  the  operator  for  con¬ 
sistent  operation.  The  second  was  a  sys¬ 
tem  complete  with  solenoid  operated 
valves  and  a  push  button  control  panel 
which  made  the  unit  almost  automatic  in 
operation. 

We  felt  we  certainly  had  the  talent  to 
design  our  own  unit,  but  realized  that 
any  design  requires  research  money  and 
lots  of  time,  and  time  for  this  type  of 
project  is  always  extremely  short.  The 
Star  determined  that  the  Semler  system 
was  well  designed,  and  would  provide 
the  means  of  accomplishing  our  goals. 

Our  newspaper  is  100%  “DiLitho” 
and  our  waste  ink  contains  a  percentage 
of  water  and  fountain  solution.  We  origi¬ 


nally  wanted  to  separate  the  water/ 
fountain  solution  from  the  ink  and  re¬ 
claim  only  the  ink.  Semler  agreed  to  re¬ 
search  a  means  of  accomplishing  this, 
and  tried  three  distinct  and  separate  ap¬ 
proaches. 

Although  the  methods  tried  worked  in 
the  laboratory,  none  of  them  was  com¬ 
pletely  successful  in  that  they  were  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  variations  in  waste  water  con¬ 
tent  and  ink  condition  and  thus  did  not 
lend  themselves  to  automation.  We  felt 
that  we  could  control  the  amount  of 
water  and  fountain  solution  mixture  that 
got  into  our  waste  ink  to  some  degree, 
and  that  it  would  be  up  to  us  to  keep  it  to 
a  minimum.  There  was  still,  however,  a 
concern  with  the  possibility  of  pockets  of 
water  getting  into  our  new  ink  storage 
tanks.  This  problem  was  solved  by  our 
ink  supplier  who  came  up  with  a  chemi¬ 
cal  to  put  into  our  waste  ink  to  emulsify 
the  water  with  the  ink  and  keep  it  in 
suspension. 

We  decided  that  rather  than  mix  the 
recycled  ink  directly  with  new  ink  in  the 
storage  tanks,  that  .we  would  proportion 
the  amount  of  recycled  ink  with  the  new 
ink  to  our  presses  while  they  were  in 
operation.  In  order  not  to  limit  the 
amount  of  hours  we  could  recycle  ink, 
we  converted  one  of  our  storage  tanks  to 
a  storage  tank  for  recycled  ink  and  in¬ 
stalled  the  necessary  proportioning 
valves  to  the  ink  system.  This  has 
worked  very  well  for  P/i  years. 

The  Semler  system  we  purchased  was 
the  completely  automated  Model 
RLR600.  Waste  ink,  collected  in  55  gal¬ 
lon  drums,  is  dumped  into  the  system’s 
500  gallon  storage  tank  through  a  dump 
hatch  containing  2  screens.  From  there  it 
is  pumped  from  the  tank,  screened  once 
more,  and  pumped  through  two  filters, 
one  coarse,  and  one  fine.  The  filtration 
process  is  automatically  controlled  and 
the  system  monitors  itself  constantly  and 
accurately  as  far  as  its  pressure  and  rate 
of  flow  requirements  are  concerned.  If 
anything  needs  attention  (i.e.,  filter 
change,  etc.),  the  unit  turns  itself  off  and 
alerts  the  operator  as  to  what  needs  to  be 
done. 

We  chose  a  room  about  10'  x  10',  pre¬ 
viously  used  for  storage,  to  house  the 
Model  RLR600.  The  unit  is  5 '  x  8Vi '  and 
about  6'  high.  We  fill  the  storage  tank 
from  the  pressroom  through  the  chute  to 
the  reel  room  floor.  Installation  time  was 
minimal.  Electrical  requirements  are  460 
Volts  3  phase  and  the  unit  draws  only  15 
amps.  Air  supply  is  80  psi  and  S.C.F.M. 
is  very  low.  The  dump  chute  is  2'  x  2' 
and  is  sheet  metal  ducting,  and  the  piping 
to  our  reclaim  ink  storage  is  very 
straightforward.  The  system  is  excep¬ 
tionally  maintenance  free  and  its  automa¬ 
tic  controls  have  yielded  consistently 
good  results  while  requiring  very  little 
operator  training. 

Since  the  installation  of  the  RLR600 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Simple.  Start  with  a  film 
negative.  Follow  PROFLEX 
exposure  instructions.  Within 
minutes  a  two  &  V2  column 
ad  fits  into  a  three  column 
space  without  floating. 

Simple  as  that.  Enlarge  or 
reduce  headlines,  body  copy, 


full  ads,  or  just  about  anything  - 
up  to  200%  or  down  to  50%  in 
one  dimension.  Make  italics  and  ^ 
backslants  to  36P  circles,  wavy 
lines,  arches  and  dropshadows,  too.  \ 
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The  3M  Pyrofax  System  for 
high-speed  platem2ddng  operates  in 
normal  room  lighting.  The  need  for  both 
plate  and  film  processors,  plumbing,  and 
chemicals  zissociated  with  full-page  film 
negatives  is  eliminated. 

Thanks  to  a  unique  technology,  the 
P^fax  System  produces  press-ready 
onset  plates  directly  from  paste-up  without 
silver  halide  photographic  film.  As  many 
zis  four  press-ready  plates  (and/or  paper 
proofe)  can  be  made  from  one  exposure. 

In  Just  over  2V4  minutes  a  starter 
plate  is  ready  for  gumming.  This  is  even 
faster  than  rapid  access  camera  and 
processor  speeds.  In  60  minutes  a  single 
operator  C2m  produce  50  broadsheet  (or 
25  double-width)  plates.  Production 
flexibility  allows  significantly  higher  plate 


periods  with  em  additional  operator 
Halftones  are  clezm,  sharp  up  to 
85-Iine  for  black  zmd  white  emd  process 
color.  Color  registration  capabilities  have 
been  expanded.  The  1978  award-winning 
national  “Run  For  the  Money”  daily 
process  color  overall  winner  wzis  printed 
with  Pyrofax  plates  at  the  “Skagit  Valley 
Herald,”  Mount  Vernon,  Wzishlngton. 

Plates  as  small  as  10"  x  15",  or  as 
luge  zis  40"  X  50"  can  be  interchanged. 
Pyrofax  is  compatible  with  all  wipe-on 
plates  and  requires  no  sensitizing  coating. 

Pyrofax  is  a  simple  and  flexible 
easy-to-operate  system.  You  can  locate  it 
in  your  pressroom,  composing  room,  or 
virtually  anywhere  in  your  plant  for 
optimum  utilization  of  persotmei. 
Newspa|>er  double-trucking 


The  Varimorphic  lens  option  allows 
anamorphic  reductions  between  0%  rmd 
8%  — whatever  you  want — by  simply 
turning  a  knob.  A  feature  especially 
designed  for  Pyrofax  users. 

Offset  and  direct  litho  newspapers 
zmd  mruiy  commercial  printers  worldwide  / 
have  brought  their  platemaking  operations 
out  of  the  dark  with  the  3M  Pyrofax 
System’s  high-speed  platemeddng. 

For  additional  Information  or  to 
arrrmge  a  visit  to  a  Pyrofax  installation 
similar  to  yours,  write:  3M  Pyrofax 
System,  Printing  Products  DMsion,  3M 
Center,  Bldg.  223-2N,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

55101.  Or  t^er  yet,  why  not  call  Leslie  G. 
Curtis,  Pyrofu  Mruketing  Manager,  at 
(612)  733-8473. 

It’s  so  simple  that  it  must  be  seen  to 
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area’s  largest  Industry  : 


The  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  last  month  presented  its  first 
annual  Editors’  Writing  Award  and  its 
first  annual  Writing  Award  for  Com¬ 
mentary  to  Everett  S.  Allen,  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  New  Bedford  (Mass. ) 
Standard-Times,  published  by  Ottaway 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Company. 

The  newspapers  of  the  Ottaway 
Group,  like  all  Dow  Jones  publications, 
strive  for  excellence  in  news  content, 
editorial  quality  and  public  service. 

THE  AWARD  lOR  EXCELLENCE. 

The  selection  of  Everett  Allen  from 
among  547  competitors  for  these  pres¬ 
tigious  national  writing  awards  is  a  keen 
source  of  pride. 

THE  REWARD  fOR  EXCELLENCE 

But  another  source  of  pride  is  the 
growing  number  of  families  across  the 
country  who  value  excellence  and  rely  on 
Ottaway  Newspapers  for  their  news  each 
day.  The  20  daily  community  newspapers 
in  the  group  recorded  a  12.3%  circulation 
increase  over  the  past  five  years— to 
495,000.  And  that  was  in  a  period  during 
which  the  circulation  of  American 
newspapers  as  a  whole  declined. 

We  now  take  additional  pride  in  wel¬ 
coming,  as  of  April  30,  the  most  recent 
community  newspaper  to  join  the  Ottaway 
group:  The  Ashland  (Ky.)  Daily 
Independent. 
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A  DOW  JONES  COMPANY. 
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President  &  Publisher 
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Pa.  paper  reaps  benefits 
from  air  washer  system 


Levittown-Bristol  (Pa.)  Courier  Times, 
a  62,000  daily  with  64,0()0  circulation  on 
Sunday,  installed  a  four  unit  air  washer 
system  during  the  period  of  January/ 
Febmary  of  1978.  Then  in  June  of  1978 
the  newspaper  completed  the  painting  of 
the  press  and  reel  rooms.  Press  units 
were  painted  pale  blue  and  the  walls 
cornsilk  yellow. 

With  over  90%  of  the  ink  removed 
from  the  air  in  these  two  areas,  press  and 
reel  room  personnel  can  attest  to  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  system  by  having  clean 
hands  after  rubbing  the  walls.  The  staff 
can  also  pass  the  “clean  paper-tissue” 
test.  No  more  dry  throats,  no  more  dirty 
noses. 

All  four  of  the  A-Par  scrubber  units  are 
located  in  the  reel  room  with  connections 
to  the  inside  of  the  8  Goss  Headliner 
press  units.  (One  A-Par  unit  treats  2 
double-width  units).  The  effluent  is  then 
put  directly  into  the  sewer  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  local  authorities. 

The  A-Par  system  at  the  newspaper 
also  removes  about  40%  of  the  dust  par¬ 
ticles  and  the  newspaper  is  considering 
another  air  washer  unit  for  the  2: 1  folder. 

Just  recently  the  air  washer  system. 


formerly  sold  by  ECAR  Products,  was 
acquired  by  MGI  International  of 
Wyckoff,  N.J. 

Cost  of  the  4-unit  system  at  the  news¬ 
paper  was  approximately  $45,000  includ¬ 
ing  installation.  Management  calculates 
savings  of  the  new  system  at  about 
$10,000  per  year  with  a  5-year  payout. 
Previously  the  paper  had  a  Hoe  electro¬ 
static  system. 

The  Courier  Times  prints  during  309 
publication  days,  approximately  15,377 
pages  with  an  average  of  50  pages  per 
day.  The  paper  averages  23%  makeover 
(3,526  pages  annually)  on  3  editions  and 
plates  17  times.  Annual  news  black  ink 
consumption  comes  to  220, 1 1 1  pounds 
and  the  paper  uses  5,751  tons  of  news¬ 
print. 

The  A-Par  system  is  automatic  and 
starts  up  with  the  press  units  and  remains 
on  20  minutes  after  the  press  shuts  off. 
The  system  cuts  off  automatically  and 
runs  about  4  hours  each  working  day. 

Dirty  air  in  the  press  and  reel  rooms  is 
drawn  through  ducts  to  the  inlet  ports  of 
the  air  washer  unit  then  down  the  outer 
annular  space,  through  the  impeller  and 
up  the  inner  annular  space  in  a  spiral 
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path.  The  cleaned  air  is  then  exhausted 
through  the  circular  diffusers  into  the 
rooms. 

A  scrubbing  liquid  is  introduced  to  the 
polluted  air  as  it  enters  the  washer  and  is 
carried  by  the  air  stream  down  the  outer 
annular  space  in  the  air  washer  unit. 
Most  of  the  liquid  is  then  deposited  on 
the  surface  of  the  streamlined  base  by 
centrifugal  force  and  ducted  to  the  center 
of  the  impeller  where  it  is  atomized  to 
extremely  small  size  (sub-micron)  drop¬ 
lets  and  forced  to  pass  through  the  air 
stream.  Slots  inside  the  unit  are  used  for 
recycling  and  spray  the  liquid  directly 
into  the  incoming  air  stream.  Liquid  from 
the  effluent  collector  slots  drains  into  a 
circular  manifold  and  out  the  effluent 
tube. 

The  Courier  Times  has  a  press  room 
27'  X  105'  with  a  reel  room  of  the  same 
size.  Staff  now  change  the  filters  on  the 
trap  once  a  month  and  with  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  this  was  done  once  a  week.  The  four 
units  have  not  required  any  mainte¬ 
nance;  however,  the  pin  on  the  A-Par 
pump  did  break  in  the  past.  This  has 
been  corrected  and  the  pump  is  now 
working  smoothly. 

The  A-Par  system  at  the  newspaper 
uses  20,000  gallons  of  water  per  year  and 
increased  electrical  costs  range  about 
$500  a  year  higher. 

The  old  total  operating  (annual)  cost 
for  the  electrostatic  system  came  to 
$1 1,332.40  and  with  the  new  A-Par  sys¬ 
tem  the  total  operating  (annual)  cost 
comes  to  $1,940.96. 

Ink 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

system,  we  have  virtually  eliminated  the 
dumping  of  ink.  We  process  185  gallons 
per  day  and  operate  the  unit  about  20 
hours  per  week.  The  system  paid  for  it¬ 
self  in  six  months.  We  have  reclaimed 
83,673  gallons  of  waste  ink  since  it  was 
installed.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  sooner  or  later  all  newspapers  will 
have  to  face  up  to  their  waste  ink  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  price  of  new  ink,  coupled  with  the 
cost  of  disposal,  if  indeed  disposal  will  be 
available  at  any  cost,  will  certainly  re¬ 
quire  all  newspapers  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  their  waste  ink  costs.  One  word  of 
caution  to  anyone  considering  waste  ink 
reclaiming.  Keep  your  ink  as  free  of 
foreign  dirt,  such  as  paper  cups,  floor 
sweepings,  cigarette  butts,  etc.,  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Although  our  system  will  clean  the 
ink  to  a  consistently  excellent  level,  the 
harder  it  has  to  work,  obviously  the 
higher  the  recovery  cost. 

Begin  to  treat  your  waste  ink  as  a  val¬ 
uable  product  and  stop  treating  it  like 
garbage.  The  sooner  you  begin,  the  more 
profitable  waste  ink  recovery  will  be  for 
you. 
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MODEL  660-10 

The  McCain  660-10,  consisting  of  the 
jacket  feeder,  opening  devices,  insert 
stations  and  delivery  belt,  operates  at 
speeds  up  to  15,000/hr. 

MODEL  660-20 

The  Model  660-20  features  an  auto¬ 
matic  Jacket  and  Insert  reject  system. 
If  a  jacket  is  missing — its  inserts  are 
rejected:  if  an  insert  misses,  the  jack¬ 
et  and  the  incomplete  stuff  are  re¬ 
jected.  The  Model  660-20  is  capable 
of  producing  up  to  20,000  stuffed 
papers  per  hour. 


THE 
MULTIPLE 
"STUFFER 
MACHINE  CONCEPT 

Imagine  a  modestly-priced  stuffing  system  that  was  designed  to 
grow  with  your  circulation  and/or  preprint  needs.  Imagine  a  stuff¬ 
ing  system  that’s  designed  to  give  you  the  flexibility  to  expand  the 
number  of  inserts  without  obsoleting  your  original  investment 
...Imagine  two  new,  more  productive  stuffing  systems  to  round 
out  the  McCain  family  of  newspaper  stuffing  machines. 

McCain  builds  on  the  success  of  the  660-10.  Three  years  since 
announcement  of  the  stuffer  “that  piles  all  the  inserts  into  a  single 
pile  and  then  stuffs  the  entire  collection  into  the  newspaper  jacket 
with  a  single  opening”  McCain  expands  this  all  important  concept 
into  the  new  660-20  and  the  660-40.  With  the  addition  of  these  two 
new  systems,  McCain  has  the  answer  for  any  size  circulation,  with 
the  preprint  stuffing  approach  that  dares  to  be  different. 

Ask  your  McCain  Man  about  putting  one  of  these  systems  on¬ 
line  with  your  press. 


\~T1V1CCAIN 

^McCAIN  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

6200  W  60th  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60638 
(312)  586-6200  •  Telex  25-3772 
Cable;  McCainco,  Chicago 
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SCHEMATIC  DRAWING  SHOWS  PAPER 
ROLLS  (ON  FLOOR  BELOW  PRESS) 
AND  PATH  OF  NEWSPRINT  THROUGH 
PRINTING  CYLINDERS 


Rocdcw^  is  inore  than  a 
of  printing-presses  for  most 
mmor  U.S.  newspapers. 

Much  more.  4 


General  Industries. 

(Sales,  flscal  1978;  81,8  billion.) 


Our  Rockwell-Goss  web 
offset  presses  are  currently  serving 
publishers  around  the  world.  Last 
year  alone,  major  newspapers  in 
over  80  countries  ordered  200 
Rockwell-Goss  Metroliner  press 
units.  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
web  offset  printing  presses,  and 
auxiliary  equipment  and  systems, 
including  some  for  smaller 
newspapers  and  commercial  printers. 

Printing  presses,  however,  are 
just  one  of  Rockwell’s  general  indus- 
- \  tries  businesses. 

X  oeneral  y 
/  INDUSTRIES  A 

/  28%  1978 

\  operating  income 


1978  total  sales  \  ELECTRONICS  Jj 

Rockwell 
International 
is  a  major  multi- 

industry  company,  applying  advanced 
technology  to  a  wide  range  of 
products  —  in  general  industries, 
aerospace,  automotive  and 
electronics.  Following  are  some  exam¬ 
ples  of  our  balanced  diversification. 


Rockwell  is  making  news  with 
many  products  besides  printing 
presses.  We’re  one  of  the  world’s  largest 
suppliers  of  high-technology  valves  for 
the  energy  market  and  for  general 
industry.  We  also  make  textile  di 
equipment,  industrial  sewing 
machines,  power  tools  and 
products  for  utilities. 

Ourexten-  - 

sive  technology 
is  also  being  applied 
to  the  world’s  growing  u 
need  for  alternate 
sources  of 
energy.  We’re 
involved  in 
projects  for 
nuclear  energy, 
coal  gasification,  flue 
gas  desulfurization, 
and  solar,  wind  and 
geothermal  power.  I  ' 


H’e’ue  huilt  over  70% 
of  America’s  rocket  engines,  including  W 
the  Space  Shuttle’s  main  engines.  \ 


Aerospace. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1978;  81.4  billion.) 


Rockwell  products  in  this 
L.  broad  category  range  from 
^  satellites  such  as  Navstar 
to  business  aircraft.  We 

I  ^  history  as  a  designer 

I  11  builder  of  U.S. 

H  H  military  aircraft. 

II  II  We’re  prime  con- 

11  II  tractor  to  NASA  for  its 
J1  11  Space  Shuttle  orbiters, 
W  M  and  for  integration  of 
^  lH  the  entire  Space  Shuttle 
HnM  system  and  selected 

payloads. 


Offset  printing  is  now  feasible  on 
large  presses:  the  Rockwell-Goss 
Metroliner  offers  major  daily 
newspapers  improved  speed, 
economy  and  reproduction. 


Rockwell  was  the  first  to  design 
and  build  a  complete  satellite 
communications  earth  station. 


•m 


MiM 


Rockwell  s  rocket 
engine  technology  has 
olayed  a  vital  role  in 
America’s  space 

=====^  I  progra m  —  before  and 
yw  during  all  of  the  Apollo 
moon  missions,  and 
into  the  present  age  of 
PfTl  the  NASA  Space  Shuttle. 

I  The  Space  Shuttle 

nBililfltl  Main  Engine  (SSME)  we  are 
I  "  to  now  developing  for  NASA 
is  the  most  advanced 

■S  project  in  the  history  of 
rocketry.  Each  SSME  will 
develop  nearly  one-half 
'|  million  pounds  of  thrust  at 
Shuttle  lift-off,  and  maintain 
^  I  !i  full  power  for  no  fewer  than 
j  ji  iijii  i  li  eight  minutes.  And  each 
l|  I  SSME  will  repeat  its  per- 

formance  on  fifty-five  separate 
launches,  or  a  total  of  7V2  hours  of 
operation.  It’s  the  world’s  first  reusable 
rocket  engine,  for  the  world’s  first 
reusable  spaceship. 

Automotive. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1978;  $1.S  billion.) 


Rockwell's 
styled  aluminum  wheels  can 
lessen  a  car’s  weight  up  to  34  lbs. 

One-half  of  the  highway 
tandem  tractors  in  North  America  are 
equipped  with  Rockwell  axles  —  and 


more  than  half  of  the  heavy-duty  trucks 
stop  with  Rockwell  brakes.  We’re  also 
a  major  supplier  of  drivelines,  me¬ 
chanical  devices,  castings,  reinforced 
plastic  and  other  components  for 
trucks,  trailers,  buses,  vans  and 
passenger  cars. 

Producing  styled  wheels  for 
cars,  vans  and  light  trucks  is  another 
of  our  strong  automotive  capabilities. 
We’re  not  only  a  major  supplier  of 
styled  aluminum  wheels  to  the 
automotive  aftermarket,  but  to  a 
growing  number  of  America’s  car 
manufacturers  as  well.  We  also 
manufacture  steel  wheels  and 
wheel  covers. 

Electronics. 

(Sales,  fiscal  1978:  $1.3  billion.) 


We’re  one  of  the  world’s 
leading  suppliers  of  avionics  — 
communications,  navigation  and 
flight  control  equipment  for  air 
transport,  general  aviation  and 
government  aircraft.  We  also  make 
microelectronic  systems  and  devices, 
telephone  call  distribution  systems, 
and  guidance  and  control  systems. 

And  we  manufacture  and  install 
telecommunications  systems  for 
businesses  and  governments 
worldwide. 

In  addition,  we’re  playing 
an  important  role  in  bringing  you 
television  entertainment  from  the 
Public  Broadcasting  Service.  Many 
public  television  programs  are  beamed 
into  space  and  bounced  off  a  satellite 
for  broadcast  to  homes  all  over  America. 
And  162  earth  stations,  constructed  by 
our  Collins  T ransmission  Systems 
Division,  do  the  receiving. 

Together,  they  form  the  world’s 
largest  satellite  communications 
network,  and  provide  public  television 
stations  with  added  economy  and 
program  flexibility.  Another  Rockwell- 
built  network  of  192  earth  stations  is 
now  being  completed  for  the  National 
Public  Radio  Service. 


Over  14,300  scientists 
and  engineers. 

Of  our  114,000  employees, 
one  in  eight  is  either  a  scientist  or  an 
engineer.  They  constitute  about  one 
percent  of  America’s  total  scientific- 
engineering  community.  This 
technological  base  positions  us  for 
leadership  in  each  of  our  product 
areas.  It  also  makes  our  corporate 
slogan,  “. . .  where  science  gets 
down  to  business,”  a  fact. 

Business  is  good. 

Rockwell 

International’s  total  ^ 

sales  for  1978  were  ^  I 

$5.67  billion. 

Rscal  1978  was  the 
most  profitable  year  m 

in  Rockwell’s  his-  J  I 

tory.  Net  income,  I  I 

up  23%  over  |«o*5gP|  I  | 
fiscal  1977,  was  i  I  |  I 

$176.6  million,  ^1^1 

generating  a  I  I  !  I 

$5.02  Earnings  |  I  I  I 
per  Share.  I  I JJ^ 

For  more  of  the 

Rockwell  story,  please  write  us: 
Rockwell  International, 

Dept.  815EP,  600  Grant  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  PA  15219. 


Rockwell 

International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  biBiness 


Microsplice  unit  cuts 
newsprint  waste 


Microtrol  Corporation  has  developed  a 
microprocessor-based  splice  control 
called  Microsplice  designed  to  be  retrofit¬ 
ted  to  any  type  of  newspaper  paster  sys¬ 
tem.  The  unit  allows  more  paper  to  be  run 
from  the  roll  before  splicing. 

The  Microsplice  is  a  computer  system 
that  continuously  calculates  the  paper 
remaining  on  each  roll  as  it’s  running  and 
tells  the  paster  when  to  initiate  the  splice 
based  upon  a  preset  footage  to  remain  on 
the  core,  such  as  40  feet  on  a  3.5"  core. 
On-press  experience  has  shown  that  the 
Microsplice  can  safely  splice  at  40  feet 
with  newsprint. 

In  addition  to  accurate  splice  initia¬ 
tion,  the  Microsplice  unit  also  provides 
useful  production  information  for  the 
operator  and  management  as  follows: 
paper  speed  in  FPM  or  IPH;  total  time 
remaining  until  splice  occurs  (in  minutes 
and  seconds);  total  production,  impres¬ 
sions  or  footage  run  to  the  present  time 
since  reset;  paper  run  from  the  current 
roll  in  impressions  or  footage;  paper  re¬ 
maining  on  the  current  roll  in  impressions 
or  footage;  paper  run  from  the  last  roll 
(spliced  out)  in  impressions  or  footage; 
paper  remaining  on  the  last  roll  (spliced 
out)  in  impressions  or  footage. 

The  Microsplice  unit  performs  the  au¬ 
tomatic  paster  initiation  function  and 
provides  the  production  information 
through  calculations  performed  by  the 
internal  microprocessor.  Inputs  from  two 
locations  on  the  reel,  the  web  travel 
measuring  wheel  and  roll  rotation  sensor, 
are  used  by  the  microprocessor  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  roll  diameter  after  each  consecu¬ 
tive  revolution  of  the  expiring  roll. 


The  consecutive  roll  diameters  are 
then  'ised  to  calculate  the  apparent 
caliper  of  the  paper,  that  is,  the  actual 
paper  caliper  and  the  entrapped  air.  Once 
caliper  is  known  the  Microsplice  can  cal¬ 
culate  the  amount  of  paper  remaining  in 
the  roll.  Knowing  also  the  press  speed  it 
can  also  calculate  the  time  until  splice 
initiation.  When  the  amount  of  paper  re¬ 
maining  equals  the  splice  set  point,  an 
automatic  splice  occurs. 

Since  the  input  from  the  web  travel 
measuring  wheel  represents  the  amount 
of  paper  that  has  run  off  the  roll,  the 
Microsplice  uses  this  input  to  determine 
the  amount  of  paper  run  from  the  existing 
or  last  roll.  It  also  records  in  memory  the 
total  production  of  impressions  or  footage 
for  any  time  period  such  as  a  shift,  run  or 
day. 

The  production  reset  feature  allows  the 
operator  to  reset  to  zero  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  accumulator  at  the  beginning  of  a 
specific  time  period.  Total  footage  or  im¬ 
pressions  is  then  accumulated  until  reset 
again. 

Laid  out  like  a  desk  calculator,  the 
keyboard  panel  lets  the  operator  enter  the 
diameter  and  splice  set  point.  Then  the 
system  takes  over  automatically.  A  digi¬ 
tal  display  tells  the  current  operating  con¬ 
dition  for  the  roll  at  each  reel  stand.  All 
the  production  information  in  the  Mi¬ 
crosplice  memory  is  retained  in  the  event 
of  a  momentary  power  loss.  The  bat¬ 
tery  back  up  for  the  memory  will  retain 
data  up  to  3  weeks  after  loss  of  power. 

In  addition,  the  unit  also  monitors 
speed  match.  It  looks  at  the  paper  remain¬ 
ing  on  the  core,  the  press  speed  and  the 


time  required  to  complete  the  splice  cy¬ 
cle.  If  speed  match  does  not  occur  in  time 
to  safely  complete  the  splice  the  Mi¬ 
crosplice  will  stop  the  press  before  losing 
the  web.  It  eliminates  worries  about 
missing  a  splice — and  piling  up  heavy 
downtime  while  you  rethread  the  web. 

In  the  near  future  the  units  can  be  ret¬ 
rofitted  with  a  communications  link  with 
other  computer  devices  and  will  send  and 
receive  important  production  data.  This 
expanded  function  will  provide  an  accu¬ 
rate  permanent  recording  of  paper  yield 
from  each  roll.  That  is  the  total  lineal 
footage  in  each  roll — strip-off  waste, 
paper  into  the  press,  and  paper  remaining 
on  the  core.  The  Microsplice  will  also 
calculate  and  report  the  average  basis 
weight  of  each  roll. 

The  data  will  be  identified  by  a  roll 
number  as  it  is  automatically  sent  after 
splicing  to  a  production  management 
computer  terminal  for  all  the  reels  in  the 
newspaper  plant.  Management  then  has 
in  memory,  available  for  display  or  hard 
copy  printout,  the  output  from  each  roll  of 
paper  identified  by  mill  and  supplier.  In 
addition  to  better  rollstock  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  the  accurate  roll  yield  information 
available  to  the  newspaper  will  be  useful 
in  determining  the  actual  printable  paper 
received  from  each  roll  purchased. 

Correio  do  Povo  buys 
Laserite  plate  system 

Correio  do  Povo,  one  of  Brazil’s  lead¬ 
ing  newspapers,  has  purchased  two  Las¬ 
erite  units  for  use  with  DiLitho  UV  sensi¬ 
tive  printing  plates. 

Situated  in  Porto  de  Alegre,  Correio 
do  Povo  has  a  circulation  of  82,000  daily 
and  140,000  Sundays. 

The  Laserite  system  purchased  by 
Correio  do  Povo  will  be  used  in  a 
master/slave  configuration,  enabling  the 
equipment  to  produce  120  plates  per 
hour.  Another  significant  benefit  derived 
from  use  of  the  master/slave  feature  is 
the  fact  that  two  plates  can  be  produced 
simultaneously  from  a  single  pasteup. 
Only  one  operator  is  required  to  run  both 
machines,  thereby  effecting  great 
economies  in  both  time  and  labor. 

Delivery  of  the  equipment  to  Correio 
do  Povo  is  currently  scheduled  for  Au¬ 
gust,  1979. 


Atex  forms  new  firm 

E>ouglas  Drane,  president  of  ATEX, 
Inc.,  and  Dr.  Herbert  Pike  announced 
the  formation  of  ATEX  Systems,  Inc., 
with  Pike  as  president. 

Drane  indicated  that  the  primary  focus 
of  the  new  company  will  be  meeting  the 
special  needs  of  printing  and  publishing 
firms  requiring  extremely  large  text 
processing  and  composition  systems. 
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Scribgets 
the  news  in  print 
whiie  it’s  stiii  news. 


he  wait  for  rewrite  and  editing  in  the  newsroom.  Scrib 
performs  these  functions  in  the  field  and  transmits  the 
story  via  simple  telephone  coupler  at  30  characters  per 
second,  from  anywhere  in  the  world. 

No  longer  must  he  be  concerned  about  working  in 
remote  locations.  Scrib  is  fully  battery  powered  for  up  to 
two  hours  of  continuous  use. 

No  longer  must  the  newsroom  wait 
^  to  get  that  hot  story  into  the 
composing  room  while  it  is  still 
a  hot  story.  Scrib  will  get  the 
news  in  print  while  it  is  still  news. 

Call  Bobst  Graphic  Inc.  today... 
get  your  news  the  Scrib  way. 


Scrib— and  only  Scrib— provides  the  journalist  with  the 
freedom  to  create,  correct,  compare,  memorize  and 
transmit  his  story  from  a  FULLY  PORTABLE,  18-pound 
CRT  editing  terminal. 

No  longer  must  he  be  concerned  with  how  his  story  will 
look  in  print.  He’ll  know  because  the  story  comes  up  on 
the  built-in  video  screen  just  as  he  wants 
it  to  appear. 

No  longer  must  he  worry 
copy  his 
permanently 
on  a  mini-cas- 
sette  can  played 

No  longer 


BOBST  GRAPHIC  INC 

#  VARISYSTEMS  DIVISION 

80  Skyline  Drive 

Plainview,  N.Y.  11803 

Tel.  516  931-7200,  Telex  144613 


stringer  awarded 
Rice  Scholarship 
for  sportswriting 

Kenneth  Charles  Ray,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  Ray,  of  511  Lawrence, 
Boise,  Idaho,  is  the  winner  of  the  24th 
annual  Thoroughbred  Racing  Associa- 
tions-Grantland  Rice  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship  to  Vanderbilt  University. 

The  announcement  was  made  by 
Robert  S.  Gunderson,  president  of  the 
TRA,  John  A.  Morris,  assistant  treasurer 
of  the  TRA  and  chairman  of  the  scholar¬ 
ship  selection  committee,  and  D.K. 
Smith,  director  of  financial  aid  at  Van¬ 
derbilt.  The  scholarship,  valued  at 
$21,500,  is  awarded  to  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  sportswriter  among  high  school  ap¬ 
plicants  and  is  sponsored  by  the  TRA,  a 
national  trade  organization  of  53  race 
tracks,  and  Vanderbilt. 

The  son  of  a  civil  engineer,  the  17- 
year-old  Ray  is  to  be  graduated  later  this 
month  from  Borah  Senior  High  School  in 
Boise. 

Ray,  a  native  of  Washington,  D.C., 
who  lived  in  Virginia  and  California  be¬ 
fore  moving  to  Boise,  is  president  of  his 
senior  class,  ranking  No.  1  scholastically 
among  6%  students.  He  has  been  both 
associate  editor  and  sports  editor  of  The 


Kenneth  C.  Ray 


Senator,  the  school  newspaper,  and  has 
worked  as  a  stringer  for  both  the  Idaho 
Statesman  and  the  Associated  Press  in 
Boise.  Twice  Ray  has  won  the  national 
Quill  and  Scroll  Award. 

Ray  has  lettered  in  basketball,  cross 
country  and  golf  in  high  school,  and  is  a 
5-handicap  player  for  the  Borah  golf 
team,  which  twice  has  won  state  cham¬ 
pionships. 

The  TRA-Rice  scholarship  is  named 
after  the  late  Grantland  Rice,  the  nation¬ 
ally  syndicated  sports  columnist  who  is 
one  of  Vanderbilt’s  most  famous 
graduates.  Besides  studying  at  Vander¬ 
bilt,  Ray  will  serve  summer  internships 
in  fields  related  to  newspapers  and 
Thoroughbred  racing. 


RECEIVABLES 
PAST  DUE? 


When  your  receivables  become  collection  problems,  CBI 
cart  help  with  10%  fee  collection  service.  This  10%  fee, 
CONTINGENT  UPON  COLLECTION,  exclusive  of 
attorney’s  fees  or  court  costs,  is  a  part  of  the  many  credit 
management  services  CBI  offers  its  subscriber  media.  Call  or 
write  today  for  more  information.  Credit  Bureau,  Inc.,  Box 
17022,  Dulles  International  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20041.  (703)  620-3700.  c 


Media  ( redit  Specialists 


Newspeople 


Overseas  Press  Club 
presents  awards 

The  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America, 
Inc.  this  week  honored  several  reporters, 
photographers  and  cartoonists  in  14 
categories  for  their  work  during  1978. 

The  awards  were  presented  May  24  at 
the  Club’s  40th  Anniversary  Dinner  held 
in  the  Starlight  Roof  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  which  was  addressed  by 
General  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr.,  Supreme 
Commander  of  the  United  States  and 
NATO  Forces  in  Europe. 

The  Jonestown  massacre  was  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  of  the  award-winning  work, 
with  top  honors  in,  among  others,  the 
categories  of  daily  newspapers  or  wire 
service  reporting  from  abroad,  photo¬ 
graphic  reporting  from  abroad  and  tv 
spot  reporting  from  abroad  going  to 
coverage  of  the  cult  murder-suicide  in 
Guyana. 

Correspondent  Don  Harris  and 
cameraman  Bob  Brown,  both  of  whom 
were  killed  along  with  California  Con¬ 
gressman  Leo  Ryan  in  Guyana,  are  the 
posthumous  recipients  of  the  award  for 
best  tv  spot  reporting  from  abroad.  The 
two  were  covering  Ryan’s  investigatory 
trip  to  Jonestown  for  NBC  News. 

Also  among  those  named  as  recipients 
of  awards  for  their  coverage  of  the  Jones¬ 
town  incident  were  Charles  Krause  of 
the  Washington  Post,  winner  of  the  Hal 
Boyle  Award  for  best  daily  newspaper  or 
wire  service  reporting  from  abroad  and 
Frank  B.  Johnston  of  Newsweek  for 
photographic  reporting  from  abroad. 

Other  awards  and  winners  were: 

— Flora  Lewis  of  the  New  York  Times,  winner  of  the  Bob 
Considine  Award  for  best  daily  newspaper  or  wire  service 
interpretation  of  foreign  affairs  for  her  story  on  "Western 
Europe." 

— Susan  Meiselas  of  Time  magazine,  the  Robert  Capa  Gold 
Medal  for  best  photographic  reporting  or  interpretation  from 
abroad  requiring  exceptional  courage  and  enterprise,  for  her 
photos  of  "Fighting  in  Nicaragua." 

— Tom  Fenton,  Lou  Wheaton  and  Hal  Moore  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Radio  Network,  the  Ben  Grauer  Award  for 
best  radio  spot  news  from  abroad  for  "Four  Weeks  in  Sep¬ 
tember." 

— Josh  Darsa,  National  Public  Radio,  the  Lowell  Thomas 
Award  for  best  radio  interpretation  of  foreign  news  for 
“Dialogues  on  a  Tightrope:  An  Italian  Mosaic." 

— ABC  News  Close-Up,  the  Edward  R.  Murrow  Award  for 
best  tv  interpretation  or  documentary  of  foreign  affairs  for 
“Terror  in  the  Promised  Land." 

— Peter  A.  Iseman,  Harper's  magazine,  the  Mary 
Hemingway  Award  for  best  magazine  reporting  from  abroad 
for  "The  Arabian  Ethos." 

— Donald  R.  Katz,  Rolling  Slone,  best  magazine  interpre¬ 
tation  of  foreign  affairs  for  “Ethiopia  after  the  Revolution." 

— Jim  Morin,  Miami  Herald,  best  cartoon  on  foreign  af¬ 
fairs. 

— Andrew  Nagorski,  Newsweek  International,  best  busi¬ 
ness  news  reporting  from  abroad  for  “Japan  vs.  the  World." 

— Alvaro  Joe  Brenes  de  Peralta  and  Jeannine  Yeomans, 
KRON-tv,  the  Madeline  Dane  Ross  Award  for  international 
reporting  (in  any  medium)  which  demonstrates  a  concern  for 
humanity  for  "Jonestown:  A  Father's  Search  for  his  Daugh¬ 
ter." 

— Tad  Szulc,  Viking  Press,  the  Cornelius  Ryan  Award  for 
the  best  book  on  foreign  affairs  for  "The  Illusion  of  Peace: 
Foreign  Policy  in  the  Nixon  Years." 
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in  the  news 


R.D.  Threshie  Jr. 


Freedom  names 
Threshie  publisher 

R.D.  Threshie,  Jr.,  a  vicepresident  and 
director  of  Freedom  Newspapers,  Inc.  of 
Santa  Ana,  California,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  the  chain’s  largest 
newspaper,  the  Register,  of  Orange 
County,  California. 

“Dave  will  serve  the  Register  as  its 
chief  executive  at  a  time  when  we  have 
committed  our  resources  to  establishing 
new  levels  of  service  to  our  readers  and 
advertisers,’’  said  Freedom’s  board 
chairman  C.H.  Hoiles.  “We  are  adding 
millions  of  dollars  of  new  equipment  to 
our  plant  and  gearing  up  for  major  im¬ 
provements  in  every  phase  of  our  opera¬ 
tion.” 

Previously,  Hoiles  and  his  brother 
Harry,  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
parent  company,  were  co-publishers  of 
the  Register. 

Threshie,  47,  is  a  graduate  of  Pomona 
College  and  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  He  joined  Freedom  News¬ 
papers  in  1962. 

Jay  Johnson,  news  editor  of  Reno 
(Nev.)  Evening  Gazette  and  George 
Martin,  of  copy  desk  of  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune — to  copy  desk  of  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

«  «  « 

Margot  A.  Erickson,  editor  of  South¬ 
east  Sentinel,  suburban  weekly  in  the 
Denver  area — named  director  of  public 
relations  for  RE  MAX  of  America,  real 
estate  company. 

«  «  ♦ 

Stephen  S.  O’Neill,  former  managing 
editor  of  Baltimore  (Md.)  News 
American — named  sports  editor  of  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Harold  W.  Andersen,  president  of 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald — awarded 
Master  Editor-Publisher  award  from  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association. 
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Robert  C.  Monroe — appointed  news 
editor.  New  York,  of  Associated  Press 
succeeding  Thomas  Kelly — who  re¬ 
quested  re-assignment  as  a  reporter. 

:ic  )|c  :|e 

William  J.  McDonald,  manager  of 
special  projects  for  the  New  York  (N.Y.) 
News  employe  relations  department  and 
H.R.  Kane,  circulation  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News — both  named  vicepres¬ 
idents  of  Gaynor  News  Co.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  New  York  News. 

Hfi  Uti  ^ 

Sheila  McCarthy,  New  Jersey  news 
editor  for  Associated  Press — appointed 
executive  at  New  York  headquarters. 

ifi  ifi 

Thomas  W.  Riebock — assistant  to  the 
city  manager  for  city  of  Decatur,  Ill. — 
named  assistant  director  of  employe  and 
labor  relations  at  Columbus  (O.)  Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Elliot  Norton,  drama  critic  for  Bos¬ 
ton  (Mass.)  Herald  Traveler — named  re¬ 
cipient  of  first  Elliot  Norton  award  from 
Boston  Resident  Theatres  organization. 

♦  3fc  ♦ 

Clifford  P.  Cheney,  managing  editor 
of  Logan  ( Utah)  Herald  Journal — named 
managing  editor  of  Ogden  (Utah) 
Standard-Examiner. 

*  *  * 

Bernard  W.  Caughey,  superintendent 
of  U.S.  bureaus  for  United  Press 
International — named  associate  editor  of 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Richard  W.  Carlisle — retired  after 
38  years  with  the  newspaper. 

♦  « 

Maurice  V.  Talo — appointed  general 
manager  of  Millville  (N.J.)  Daily  and  bus¬ 
iness  manager  of  Times  Graphics,  Inc.  of 
Vineland,  N.J.  which  publishes  the 
Daily,  and  four  other  New  Jersey  news¬ 
papers. 

♦  ♦  3ic 

Changes  in  news  supervisory  assign¬ 
ments  at  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  in¬ 
clude: 

James  L.  Wilson,  director  of  features 
and  graphics — to  executive  news  editor. 

Larry  R.  Marshak,  executive  sports 
editor — to  news  editor. 

Daniel  W.  Costello,  city/state 
editor — named  editorial  page  editor. 

James  E.  Welch,  state  editor — 
assuming  responsibility  for  direction  of 
city/state  desk  and  reporting  staff. 

Margaret  E.  McCahill,  city  editor — 
assumes  enlarged  responsibilities  as 
principal  associate  of  the  state  editor. 

Dorothy  E.  Burcal,  Vermonter 
magazine  editor  and  acting  Living 
editor — to  features  editor. 

Michael  F.  McGee,  sports  copy 
editor — named  executive  sports  editor. 

G.  Anthony  Robert,  copy  editor — 
appointed  assistant  news  editor. 


Van  Anda  Award 
presented  to  Miller 

Paul  Miller,  former  chairman  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Gannett  Co.  Inc.  and  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  was  given  the  Carr  Van 
Anda  Award  for  Journalistic  Excellence 
by  the  Ohio  University  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  Athens,  Ohio,  May  3. 

The  award  recognized  Miller’s  “en¬ 
during  contribution  to  journalism”  and 
cites  him  as  a  “newspaper  executive 
whose  prime  interest  always  has  been 
the  highest  quality  of  editorial  achieve¬ 
ment  ...  as  president  and  chairman  he 
led  Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  to  become  the 
largest  group  of  newspapers  in  the  na¬ 
tion.” 

Van  Anda  was  a  pioneering  managing 
editor  (1904-32)  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  an  Ohio  University  alumnus.  Previ¬ 
ous  award  recipients  include  Katharine 
Graham,  board  chairman  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  Co.;  CBS  newscaster  Walter 
Cronkite;  Otis  Chandler,  publisher  and 
chief  executive  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times;  and  Osborn  Elliott,  former 
editor-in-chief  of  Newsweek  magazine. 

Miller  retired  last  year  as  chairman  of 
Gannett,  which  publishes  78  daily  news¬ 
papers.  He  is  now  a  Gannett  director, 
chairman  of  the  board’s  executive  com¬ 
mittee  and  chairman  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Frank  E.  Gannett  Newspaper  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Miller  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
Oklahoma.  He  rose  through  the  ranks  of 
the  AP  before  joining  Gannett  in  1947. 
He  has  received  numerous  journalism 
awards  over  the  years. 

The  Van  Anda  Award  was  presented 
at  a  journalism  awards  banquet  highlight¬ 
ing  the  annual  observance  of  Communi¬ 
cations  Week  at  Ohio  University.  A  vote 
among  journalism  faculty  members  de¬ 
termined  Miller’s  selection. 

Frank  awarded  LLD 


Morton  Frank,  publisher  and  president 
of  Family  Weekly,  was  awarded  an  hon¬ 
orary  D^tor  of  Laws  degree  by  Alfred 
University,  at  its  122nd  commencement. 
*  *  * 

Bill  Cox,  former  editor  of  Carbondale 
(Ill.)  Southern  Illinoisan — named  city 
editor  of  Miami  (Fla.)  News. 
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Plant  prints  wide  range 
of  newspaper  products 


The  hum  of  web  presses  is  familiar  to 
those  who  work  in  the  single  plant  of 
Shinners  Publications  and  Progressive 
Publishers,  Brookfield,  Wise.,  where  a 
wide  range  of  newspaper-type  products 
are  produced.  With  press  utilization 
reaching  60%,  the  busy  facility  could  be 
engaged  in  printing  weeklies,  flyers,  or 
shopping  center  inserts  in  runs  extending 
into  the  millions. 

Four  professionals,  from  varying 
backgrounds  in  the  newspaper  business, 
have  joined  forces  and  pooled  equipment 
to  build  a  new  kind  of  company.  The 
Shinners/Progressive  combination  wants 
to  participate  in  the  swelling  demand  for 
preprints  and  create  new  kinds  of  news¬ 
paper  products. 

Each  company  knew  it  would  stake  its 
future  on  the  productivity  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  web  offset  presses.  Using  past 
experience  and  comparative  investment 
as  the  basis  for  decision,  both  Shinners 
and  Progressive  installed  Web  Leader 
presses,  made  by  Web  Press  Corp., 
Renton,  Wash.  Included  are  12  units,  four 
folders,  and  a  common  impression  color 
unit — configured  in  three  lines. 

Output  of  the  total  press  capability 
now  stands  at  about  five  million  pieces 
per  month,  which  one  company  official 
expects  eventually  will  be  produced  in  a 
week’s  time.  “We  can  do  it  with  this 
same  equipment,  too,”  he  adds. 

The  new  management  group  combines 
the  wisdom  of  experience  with  the  vital¬ 
ity  of  enthusiasm.  John  J.  Shinners, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  George 
Dittman,  vice  president,  represent  80 


years  of  involvement  in  various  forms  of 
newspaper  publishing. 

Dave  Schuyler,  president  of  Progres¬ 
sive,  has  a  solid  background  in  presses 
and  plant  management,  while  John  J.  T. 
Shinners,  president  of  Shinners,  confess¬ 
es  to  fascination  for  the  newspapers  bus¬ 
iness  since  he  melted  lead  in  his  father’s 
shop  at  the  age  of  ten. 

John  J.  T.  Shinners  also  played  profes¬ 
sional  football  (offensive  guard)  with  the 
Cincinnati  Bengals  and  like  the  strategies 
involved  in  the  world  of  big-time  sports, 
it  was  natural  to  call  for  a  new  game  plan. 
From  his  new  position,  he  divested  the 
company  of  its  weeklies  and  aligned 
Shinners  Publications  with  Progressive 
Publishers. 

He  then  quickly  signed  up  as  printer  of 
the  divested  papers  plus  five  more,  went 
after  a  piece  of  the  burgeoning  preprint 
market,  and  began  to  pioneer  in  new 
types  of  newspapers. 

He  also  built  a  new  plant  and  equipped 
it  with  systems  and  presses,  “which 
would  get  the  job  done.” 

Shinners  likes  to  talk  about  newspaper 
presses:  “I  became  interested  in  presses 
five  or  six  years  ago,  and  studied  what 
each  would  do.  We  already  had  some 
experience  with  certain  makes,  so  when 
it  came  time  for  decision  we  knew  what 
we  wanted  in  a  press.” 

Dave  Schuyler,  president  of  Progres¬ 
sive,  did  likewise,  ordering  four  units 
and  two  folders.  The  Progressive  line  is 
installed  alongside  the  Shinner  presses, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  both 
companies’  presses  running  the  same 


job.  They  have  found  other  ways  to 
make  the  arrangement  advantageous  and 
profitable. 

“There  is  a  lot  of  versatility  in  these 
presses,”  explains  Schuyler,  “and  we 
take  full  advantage  of  it.”  Eight  units  are 
twinned  side  by  side  with  two  folders  to 
provide  two-section  products  when  op¬ 
erated  as  twin  presses  while  retaining  the 
ability  to  produce  two  different  jobs 
simultaneously. 

This  allows  maximum  flexibility  in 
printing  broadsheet,  tabloid,  magazine, 
and  digest  size  products  since  with  one 
folder  equipped  for  double-parallel,  the 
other  two  folders  can  cover  all  other  re¬ 
quirements. 

According  to  George  Dittmann,  vice 
president  of  operations,  “One  of  the  best 
features  of  our  press  capability  is  the 
Quadra-Color  unit,  a  four-color  common 
impression  design.  Its  quick  set-up  and 
close  register  ability  are  particularly  ad¬ 
vantageous  on  a  newspaper  press.  We 
can  run  color  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the 
web.” 

Shinners  considers  the  company’s 
color  capability  crucial  to  success. 
“We’re  getting  into  more  four-color 
work,”  he  says,  “and  believe  we’ll  see 
the  volume  increase.  Everyone  wants  it. 
The  Quadra-Color  unit  has  helped  us 
meet  this  demand  at  a  profit.” 

Schuyler,  a  seasoned  pressman  him¬ 
self,  calls  particular  attention  to  the  Web 
Leader’s  2:1  combination  jaw  folder, 
rated  at  20,000  pph.  “Progressive  prints 
a  variety  of  flyers  and  a  tight  fold  saves 
perforation  to  get  the  air  out  from  be¬ 
tween  the  pages.  We  can  perforate  on 
press  whenever  necessary.” 

Fast  press  set-up  time  is  another  asset 
mentioned  by  both  Schuyler  and 
Dittmann.  The  design  permits  access  to 
all  controls  from  floor  level  or  a  step-up 
(Continued  on  page  58) 


Printing  muscle  behind  Shinners  Publications  is  composed  of  these  1 2  Web  Leader  press  units  and  four  folders,  configured 
in  three  lines.  The  two  lines  at  left  may  be  twinned  to  provide  two-section  products. 
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HNAUYt  A  BIG-TIME 
AD  COMPOSniON  SYSTEM  THE 
LITTU  GUY  CAN  AFFORD. 


Raycomp  AdSet  can  cut  your  ad  make¬ 
up  costs  in  half— at  a  very  affordable 
price.  And  Raycomp  AdSet  is  the  only  small 
ad  composition  system  that  lets  you  work 


on  an  entire  full-page  at  one  time. 

REALLY  EASY  TO  USE 


Raycomp  AdSet's  design  lets  your  em¬ 
ployees  put  it  to  work  on  the  day  it’s  deliv¬ 
ered— without  prior  experience  or  training. 
And  though  Raycomp  AdSet  is  simple  to 
operate,  it  has  big  computer  power. 

BIG-TIME  POWER 


The  most  powerful  fea 
tures  from  our  large  ad 
composition  systems 
are  built  right  into 
Raycomp  AdSet 
Features  no 

ByusingtheGraphic  Other  Small  SyS 
Digitizer  Pen.  an  oper-  tem  COmeS  ClOSe 
ator  can  flow  copy  to  .  ,,  . 

fit  any  shape.  tO  Offering . 

These  features  include  type  sizes 
from  4V2  to  96  points  in  64  unique 
faces.  Permanent  storage  of  up  to 


one  hundred  of  your  most  frequently 
used  formats  that  you  can  apply  to  your 
ad  copy  instantly  for  automated  make-up. 

Or  use  the  special  digitizer  pen  and 
run  copy  around  tricky  shapes  as  easily 
as  drawing  a  line. 

There’s  even  a  built-in  dictionary  that 
includes  hyphenation  and  exceptions— 
ask  your  oper¬ 
ators  about 
that  little 
time-saver. 


SHORT-TIME  PAYBACK 

Raycomp  AdSet  is  so  efficient,  it  can 
pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a  year.  And  still 
give  you  clean,  accurate,  full-page  ad 
mechanicals  every  day.  So  whether 
you’re  running  a  smaller  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  weekly,  in-plant  printing  operation  or 
a  large  retail  advertising  department, 
Raycomp  AdSet  is  the  one  ad  composr- 
tion  system  that  really  makes  sense. 

If  you’d  like  the  whole  story,  ask  for 
the  Raycomp  AdSet  brochure.  Write: 

Raytheon  Graphic  Systems, 
528  Boston  Post  Rd..  Sudbury, 
Massachusetts  01 776.  Or  call 
(617)443-9521,  Ext.  2178. 
m  RAYCOMP^ 

ADset 

Raytheon: 


ECRM  president  states  firm 
committed  to  industry 


Top  management  at  ECRM  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  company 
will  continue  its  longtime  involvement 
with  the  newspaper  industry  and  expand 
its  role  in  the  commercial  and  in-plant 
markets.  As  a  manufacturer  of  text  edit¬ 
ing  and  classified  advertising  systems, 
laser  process  reproduction  equipment 
and  OCR  systems  for  graphic  arts,  the 
company  was  recently  acquired  by  AM 
International,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

“We’re  in  the  newspaper  industry  to 
stay,”  said  Daniel  R.  Fisher,  ECRM’s 
president.  “Developing  products  for 
newspapers  has  been  our  primary  busi¬ 
ness  since  the  company  was  founded. 
We  intend  to  continue  to  make  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  an  important  part  of  our 
customer  base,  which  includes  more 
than  500  newspapers  here  and  abroad. 

“Our  new  association  with  AM  Inter¬ 
national,”  Fisher  stated,  “has  provided 
fresh  resources  to  improve  and  expand 
our  product  lines,  our  working  capital 
position  and  field  service  capabilities. 
This  can  only  help  enhance  ECRM’s 
reputation  for  innovation,  stability  and 
service.” 

Fisher  said  he  has  long  been  aware  of 
the  problems  created  by  the  high  turn¬ 


over  rate  among  equipment  manufacturers 
in  the  pre-press  market.  “Turnover  prob¬ 
lems  have  always  plagued  publishers 
who  need  to  make  long  term  commit¬ 
ments  when  purchasing  new  equipment. 
A  company’s  inherent  stability,  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  finance  and  build  spare  parts  and 
maintain  an  adequate  field  service 
organization — coupled  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  develop  new  systems  and 
equipment  for  newspapers — are  prime 
criteria  publishers  seek  and  require  in 
suppliers. 

“Today,  we  find  publishers  primarily 
concerned  with  two  areas — supplier  sta¬ 
bility  and  field  service.  These  criteria 
mean  more  than  price,  bells  and  whis¬ 
tles.  Indeed,  this  increased  concern 
marks  a  growing  sophistication  within 
the  industry  which  has  come  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  critical  importance  of 
software  and  on-going  support  beyond 
the  initial  sale.” 

ECRM  offers  a  wide  variety  of  equip¬ 
ment  to  the  pre-press  market.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  7600  copy  process  system — a 
modular  integrated  text-editing  and  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  system,  can  handle  the 
full  editorial,  composition,  classified  and 
display  ad  need  of  medium  to  large 


dailies  and  centralized  weeklies.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  company  recently  enhanced  this 
equipment  to  include  business  applica¬ 
tions  and  a  circulation  and  advertising 
system  which  can  run  on  identical,  paral¬ 
lel  hardware.’ 

ECRM  most  recently  introduced  the 
8400  Autokon  camera  process  reproduc¬ 
tion  system.  The  fully  automated, 
stand-alone  system  in  similar  in  appear¬ 
ance  to  an  office  copier.  It  uses  lasers  to 
scan  photos  and  creates  high  quality 
half-tones,  special  effect  and  line  output 
on  positive  paper  within  minutes.  The 
Autokon  offers  savings  in  process  repro¬ 
duction  at  five  times  the  speed  of  con¬ 
ventional  cameras. 

Fisher  said  we  expect  to  profit  from 
exposure  to  other  high  technology  areas 
of  AM  International  operations,  such  as 
the  advanced  high-speed  copier  being 
developed  for  Satellite  Business  Sys¬ 
tems. 

“As  further  indication  of  our  total 
commitment  to  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,”  Fisher  commented,  “we  recently 
commissioned  a  management  consultant 
to  study  the  industry’s  field  service  re¬ 
quirements.  We  hope  to  improve  our 
field  service  support  as  a  result  of  this 
study.” 

Washington  Star  buys 
TPS/6000  text  system 

Washington  Star  has  ordered  a  TPS/ 
6000  electronic  text  processing  system 
from  Logicon,  Inc.  The  system  is  to  be 
installed  and  operating  within  6  months. 

The  system  will  include  in  excess  of 
150  video  display  terminals  and  three 
Digital  Equipment  Corporation  1 1/70 
computers  to  process  editorial  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  material. 

The  TPS/6000  system  will  include  in¬ 
stallations  at  the  Star’s  main  office  and  in 
four  suburban  bureaus  where  editorial 
copy  and  classified  ads  are  produced  for 
the  newspaper’s  five  editions — one  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  two  each  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Using  four  moving-head  discs,  the  sys¬ 
tem  is  configured  so  that  all  data  is  im¬ 
mediately  accessible  through  any  one  of 
its  terminals.  Each  of  the  1 1/70  proc¬ 
essors  employs  896,000  bytes  of  mem¬ 
ory. 

In  addition  to  VDTs,  processors  and 
moving-head  discs,  the  system  includes 
dual  access  controllers,  fixed-head  disc 
controllers  and  drives,  proof  printers, 
magnetic  tape  drives,  multiple  line  mul¬ 
tiplexers  and  the  TPS/6000  software 
package. 

Besides  text  inputs  by  reporters, 
editors  and  classified  ad  personnel,  the 
system  will  accept  on-line  transmission 
of  wire  service  material. 

The  TPS/6000  will  replace  two  existing 
systems  at  the  Star — a  Hendrix  News¬ 
room  System  and  a  Talstar  Classified 
Advertising  and  Production  System. 
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See  What  the  sns 
Computerized  Business 
System  Will  Do  for  You! 
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ALGRIP  IS  A  STANDARD  FEATURE 
IN  SOME  OF  THE  WORLD’S 

LARGEST  PRESSROOMS 

'  ■ 


Safe-Walk,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  212,  Leola.  PA  17540  (  717)  656-2326  Out  of  State  call:  1-800-233-0333  (toll-free) 


"From  Missile  Sites  to  Manhole  Covers 


It's  no  accident!  Algrip  non¬ 
slip  flooring  is  used  wherever 
people  walk  in  a  pressroom  to 
reduce  slips,  falls,  costly 
accidents.  On  presses,  floors, 
ramps,  walkways,  Algrip 
means  safety. 

Algrip  is  a  rolled  steel  flooring 
with  aluminum  oxide  particles 
rolled  right  into  the  steel. 


Excessive  wear  simply  exposes 
more  particles  to  help  keep 
employees  on  their  feet. 

Algrip  is  a  standard  feature 
on  many  of  the  world's 
presses.  Some  of  the  largest 
pressrooms  in  this  country  and 
abroad  have  had  Algrip  on 
the  floor  for  more  than  25 
years.  It  can  be  used  as  a 


structural  component  or  laid 
down  over  existing  flooring. 
Find  out  why  Algrip  offers 
significant  protection  even 
when  the  surface  is  covered 
with  ink,  oil,  grease  or  other 
liquids.  Visit  Booth  2111  at  the 
ANPA/RI  Conference  in  Las 
Vegas.  Or  write  for  our  free  8- 
page  brochure. 


WSJ-Chemco  pursue 
joint  development 

A  device  designed  and  manufactured 
by  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.  is  a  key 
link  in  a  new  system  being  developed  by 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  to  transmit  full- 
page  via  satellite  directly  from  the  news¬ 
paper  composing  room  to  offset  printing 
plates. 

The  system  combines  the  plate-making 
capability  of  Chemco’s  News-Plater  with 
a  flatbed  laser  recorder  developed  by 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Tests  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem,  with  printing  plates  being  automati¬ 
cally  developed  and  transported  by 
Chemco’s  News-Plater,  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  summer. 

Plans  call  for  three  of  the  new  plate 
processing  units  to  be  operational  in  a 
Wall  Street  Journal  publishing  plant  now 
under  construction  by  early  1980. 

In  the  new  system,  paste-up  material  is 
scanned,  digitized  and  transmitted  via 
satellite  to  the  laser  recorder  unit,  which 
is  incorporated  into  the  Chemco  plate 
loading  and  processing  modules. 
Chemco  CS-100  plates  are  automatically 
fed  to  the  recorder  table,  punched  for 
press  register,  exposed  by  laser,  then 
mechanically  transported  through  the 
processing  unit.  The  cycle  is  started  by 
command  from  the  copy  sending  station. 


and  press-ready  plates  emerge  a  short 
time  later. 

Assuming  a  successful  test  period, 
Dow  Jones  is  considering  possible  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  same  system  in  some  of 
its  other  printing  plants. 

During  the  past  few  months,  Chemco 
CS-100  plates  produced  on  a  conven¬ 
tional  News-Plater  have  been  used  on  a 
test  basis  in  printing  a  portion  of  the 
Eastern  Edition  of  The  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  a  portion  of  Barron’s  National 
Business  and  Financial  weekly,  both 
published  in  a  Dow  Jones  plant  in 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Plant  prints 

(Continued  from  page  54) 


platform,  including  independent  sidelay 
and  circumferential  register  controls. 
Plate  lockup  is  fast  since  plates  are 
snapped  into  position,  over  register  pins, 
in  a  W  gap  in  the  cylinder.  No  tools 
are  required. 

A  particularly  young  press  crew 
ranges  in  age  from  20  to  26  years  old  and 
has  posted  noteworthy  records  on  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  spoilage.  Dittmann  claims 
present  figures  show  about  1%  to  2% 
waste  on  long  runs  and  3.2%  when  run¬ 
ning  color  work.  “Much  depends  on  how 


“ONE  Systems: 
Will  it  be  a  thorn 
vs.  the  others?” 

On-Line  Systems  Daily  Production  News 


many  webs  they  are  pulling,’’  he  adds. 

Such  equipment,  together  with  other 
production  facilities,  have  attracted 
high-volume  print  buyers  to  the  organi¬ 
zation.  They  seek  four  things:  economy, 
quality,  speed,  and  color.  The  two  com¬ 
panies  can  meet  all  requisites. 

Meanwhile,  Shinners  urges  his  people 
to  move  in  new  directions  and  feels  some 
ideas  already  have  merit  and  profit.  This 
policy  led  to  successful  development  of  a 
specialty,  called  shopping  center  inserts. 

Under  the  direction  of  Joan  Cronin, 
vice  president  of  graphic  communica¬ 
tions,  the  Brookfield  firm  creates  a  spe¬ 
cial  newspaper,  from  concept  through 
production,  for  each  shopping  center. 
Cronin  explains  the  objective  and  prod¬ 
uct: 

“We  try  to  provide  an  instantly  recog¬ 
nizable  product  for  each  client.  A  news¬ 
paper  format  is  followed  with  editorial 
and  advertising  combined,  full  color  is 
always  used  on  the  first  page,  and  most 
of  the  dozen  or  so  we  produce  are  tab¬ 
loids. 

“There’s  no  regular  frequency  except 
they  usually  are  tied  in  with  a  seasonal 
event  (Christmas,  Easter,  etc.).  It’s  an 
image  building  tool  for  the  shopping 
center.  The  newspaper  can  be  inserted  in 
regular  dailies  and  weeklies,  or  handled 
as  an  independent  product.” 

Shinners  says  he  “  .  .  .  decided  long 
ago  to  use  his  presses  for  more  than  Just 
printing  newspapers,”  and  has  his  sights 
set  on  the  next  five  years.  “We’ll  be 
involved  in  many  new  things,’’  he  pre¬ 
dicts,  “and  want  our  sales  to  triple.”  He 
identifies  the  catalysts  as  quality  work 
and  unique  ideas. 

If  present  performance  mirrors  future 
aspirations,  there’s  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  goals  will  be  achieved. 


See  us  at  ANPA/RI,  Booth  356  (714)  433-7380 


Rockwell  expanding 
Cedar  Rapids  plant 

Graphic  Systems  division  of  Rockwell 
International  has  announced  plans  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  Cedar  Rapids  facility  to  accom¬ 
modate  increased  production  of  the  Met- 
roliner  press. 

Cedar  Rapids,  which  will  expand  both 
its  plant  and  manpower  this  year,  is  the 
major  manufacturing  facility  for  the  Met- 
roliner,  the  largest  of  the  Rockwell-Goss 
press  line. 

Approximately  $14  million  will  be  in¬ 
vested  in  the  expansion,  which  will  start 
May  1  and  be  completed  January,  1980. 

Plans  include  adding  62,000  square  feet 
to  the  plant,  6,000  square  feet  to  the  office 
and  building  a  south  access  roadway  to 
the  main  highway.  The  plant  also  will 
purchase  new  machine  tools  and  heavy 
equipment  systems. 

The  plant  expects  to  hire  an  additional 
125  to  200  employees  over  a  two  year 
period. 
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v^hemco 

photoproducts  co. 

Division  of  Po\«ers  Chemco.  inc. 
Charles  Street, Glen  Cove, NY  11542 
Telephone  (516)676-4000 


□  Send  mefull  details  on  Rawermatic  films. 

□  I’d  like  to  see  a  demonstration. 


Name _ 


Company _ 

Telephone _ 

(Attach  to  your  letterhead  or  business  card,  and  mail.) 


Chemco 's  Powermatic  film  line  offers  the 
widest  choice  of  rapid  access  films  on  the  market. 
High  quality  Povyermatic  emulsion  is  available  on 
five  bases  to  meet  a  variety  of  needs,  including 
conventional  line  work,  color  scanner  separations, 
contacts,  facsimile  output,  full-page  newspaper 
negatives,  and  reprographic  work. 

Rapid  access  processing  speeds  up  production 
by  drastically  reducing  development  time  and 
makeovers.  The  wider  development  latitude  and 
greater  stability  of  Powermatic  films  arid  chemicals 
give  you  more  consistent  results  than  conventional 
lith  processing. 

Powermatic’s  high  resolution  and  density  pro¬ 
vide  fine  line  detail  and  faithful  velox  reproduction. 
Contacts  and  negatives  made  with  Powermatic 
films  require  less  opaquing  and  provide  good  dot 
etchability. 

Best  of  all,  Powermatic  films  are  backed  by 
Chemco's  tradition  of  customer  service.  Chemco. 
sells  directly  to  the  end-user  to  assure  prompt 
delivery,  valuable  technical  assistance,  expert 
service,  and  savings  on  quality  products. 

Call  your  Chemcoman,  or  send  the 
coupon  to  find  out  more  about  Powermatic — 
A  the  complete  rapid  access  film  line. 

^  h’s  another 
side  of 
Chemco. 


The  complete 
rapid  access 
film  line. 


Harris  shows  new  VDT 
and  phototypesetter 


Harris  Composition  Systems  division 
introduced  this  week  at  the  ANPA/RI 
conference  a  new  phototypesetter  model 
3300  and  a  new  model  1420  Advanced 
Editing  terminal.  The  division  now  offers 
a  totally  automated,  on-line  pre-press 
system  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes. 

The  new  Harris  1 420  terminal  provides 
advanced  editing  capabilities  and  fea¬ 
tures  include  automatic  search  and  re¬ 
placement  for  misspelled  names  and 
phrases,  block  defining  and  moving,  and 
single-stroke  deletion  of  any  character, 
word,  line,  sentence,  block  and  para¬ 
graph. 

The  terminal  has  programmable  Copy 
Fit  for  depth  calculation  and  precise  page 
dummies. 

The  model  3300  phototypesetter  is  de¬ 
signed  to  typeset  news,  text,  classified 
and  display  advertising  copy. 

The  3300  carries  16  styles  on-line  in  70 
sizes  from  516  to  74  points  (1120  fonts 
on-line).  Unit  has  unrestricted  intraline 
mixing  capabilities. 

Standard  line  length  on  the  3300  is  70 
picas.  Output  speed  is  rated  at  70  news¬ 
paper  lines  per  minute  with  a  16  inch 
reverse  lead  capability.  Unit  can  handle 


multiple  column  work,  base-line 
changes,  or  top  alignment  of  characters. 

The  3300  also  provides  up  to  99  unre¬ 
stricted  formats.  As  many  as  4000 
characters  are  fully  accessible  and  pro¬ 
grammable  by  the  operator.  The  photo¬ 
typesetter  offers  99  tabs  to  allow 
maximum  flexibility. 

Hyphenation  is  enhanced  on  the  3300 
through  the  integration  of  a  user  defina¬ 
ble  dictionary  to  complement  standard 
logic  hyphenation  rules. 

A  wide  range  of  materials  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  3300.  They  are:  stabiliza¬ 
tion  paper,  RC  paper,  film  and  the  new 
optional  dry  silver  process.  Several  op¬ 
tional  computer-controlled  diagnostic 
packages  are  also  available  for  full  sys¬ 
tem  testing. 

Harris  is  now  in  its  fourth  software 
enhancement  release  with  HNS2/ 
Release  IV.  The  release  provides  users 
the  capability  for  modular  make-up  and 
page  mark-up,  allowing  multi-column 
output  to  the  typesetter  and  positioning 
of  stories  and  heads  on  a  page  by  editors. 
The  entire  page  is  then  burst  directly  to 
the  typesetter. 


Canadian  daily 
buys  Laserite 

Edmonton  (Alberta)  Journal  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  four  unit  lOOF  Laserite  fac¬ 
simile  system  from  EOCOM  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  Canadian  newspaper  will  have 
two  of  the  units  sending  material  from 
the  Journal’s  downtown  plant  to  their 
new  satellite  production  plant  about  3.5 
miles  from  the  existing  building  in  the 
city  center.  The  other  two  units  will  be 
receiving  units  in  the  satellite  plant. 

The  newspaper  is  spending 
$33,500,(XX)  for  the  new  facility  which 
will  house  presses,  mail  room,  paper 
warehouse  and  truck  loading  facilities. 

The  business  office,  advertising,  edito¬ 
rial  and  circulation  departments,  and  the 
composing  room,  will  remain  at  the 
downtown  location.  The  paper  will  print 
offset  with  three  new  nine-unit  Goss 
Metroliners. 

“A  very  special  of  this  Laserite  in¬ 
stallation  is  that  it  will  include  one  of  the 
first  commercial  fibre  optics  systems  for 
data  transmission,”  said  Larry  Elliott, 
special  projects  coordinator  for  the  pa¬ 
per. 

When  the  Edmonton  Journal  first 
began  planning  their  new  satellite  plant, 
and  were  considering  laser  platemaking 
with  facsimile  transmission  from  the 
downtown  composing  room  to  the  new 
(Continued  on  page  81) 


DikHLGREZ*!;  .  ^ 


the  most  innovative  machine  to 
hit  the  Newsprinting  Industry  in  DECADES... 


SYSTEM 


Investigate  how  your  existing  letterpress  equipment  can  be  converted  to  this 
revoiutionary  new  technoiogy  allowing  your  paper  to  take  advantage  of  — 

•  LOWER  NEWSPRINT  WASTE... 

•  INCREASED  PRODUCTION... 

•  HIGHER  QUALITY... 


DAHLGREN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


3305  MANOR  WAY,  DALLAS,  TEXAS  75235 
IN  TEXAS  AND  CANADA  TEL  (214)  357-4621 
TOLL  FREE  800-527-4684 
TELEX  73-0329  DAHLGREN  DAL 


10  AVE  EMILE  de  MOT 
1050  BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM 
TEL.:  02/648  19  43 
TELEX:  25-604  DAHLBR  B 


See  this  revolutionary  technology  in  operation  at  Booth  No.  1224  at  ANPA/RI 
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OVALSTRAPfHNG  JP-80 


I0VA15TBAPWNGJP-8OI 


PLASTIC  STRAPPING  MACHINE 
IN  THE  WORLD 


Now  the  basic  JP  80  strapping  machine,  with 
the  accelerator,  will  produce  60  packages  per 
minute. 

Only  the  JP  80  gives  you  a  choice  between 
a  fast  strapping  machine  and  the  fastest 
strapping  machine. 


See  the  JP80  1 
in  operation 
at  the 

ANPA/RI  Show, 
Las  Vegas, 
June  2-7  a 


710^th  STREET  HOQUIAM,  WASHINGTON  98850 
PHONE:  (206)  532-91 01  TELEX:  32-8862 

IN  CANADA 

GeRRnRd  -  ovRLstnnppinG 

5330  SOUTH  SERVICE  ROAD,  BURLINGTON,  ONTARIO,  L7L5L1 
PHONE:  416/632-3662  TELEX:  061-8747 


Direct  platemaker  uses 
microprocessor  controls 

A  new  automatic  photocomposer  with 
advanced  design  and  operating  features 
has  been  announced  by  Rutherford  Ma¬ 
chinery,  a  division  of  Sun  Chemical 
Corporation. 

The  compact,  computerized  unit, 
called  the  Rutherford  Accustep  incor¬ 
porates  present  day  technology  to 
achieve  new  levels  of  speed,  accuracy 
and  dependability  in  direct  platemaking. 
In  addition  to  microprocessor  controls, 
the  Accustep  also  offers  multiple  input 
options,  multi-lingual  CRT  display,  and  a 
scientifically  angled  backboard. 

The  Accustep’s  design  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  step  and  repeat  machine  it 
originated  more  than  40  years  ago:  To 
print  anumberofimages  from  negative  or 
positive  originals  onto  offset  lithographic 
plates,  films  or  vinyls. 

The  Accustep  is  only  12  feet  long,  less 
than  six  feet  wide,  and  less  than  nine  feet 
high.  Slides,  gearings  and  similar  compo- 


Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  News,  a  member  of  the  Donrey  Media  Group,  has  started 
construction  of  a  new  facility  that  represents  one  of  the  first  newspapers  in  California 
to  be  built  under  the  new  energy-conservation  code.  The  project  is  scheduled  for 
October  completion.  Great  Western  Construction  company  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  is 
the  general  contractor  and  the  Pellegren  corporation  of  Denver,  Colorado,  is  the 

architect-engineer. 


are  standard  input  with  Accustep.  Mag-  The  Accustep  also  makes  film  changing 

netic  tape  and  floppy  disk  input  are  also  and  masking  comletely  automatic  with  a 
available.  re-designed  AutoLoad  or  new  Cassette 

The  new  memory  output  permits  con-  AutoLoad. 
version  of  inch  tapes  into  metric  tapes. 


nents  have  been  eliminated.  Its  hon¬ 
eycombed  aluminum  panel  is  positioned 
at  a  30-degree  angle  for  alignment  and 
make-ready,  and  to  reduce  operator 
fatigue. 

The  unit’s  custom-designed  computer 
numerical  control  (CNC)  provides  con¬ 
tinuous  monitoring  of  all  functions  and 
assures  accuracy  in  positioning  originals 


while  its  CRT  display  shows  positions 
and  commands  in  either  inches  or  metric. 
The  display  also  communicates  to  the 
operator  in  a  choice  of  English,  French, 
German,  Italian  or  Spanish  read-outs. 

In  addition,  Accustep  users  will  be  of¬ 
fered  a  service  option  that  permits  com¬ 
puter  control  testing  and  diagnosis  by 
telephone. 


onto  the  plate.  Paper  tape  and  keyboard 


memo:  J — 

to  publishers  of  _ 

SMALLER  DAILIES: 

Did  you  know  there  is  one 
front-end  system  for  your 
phototypesetters  that: 

•  Captures  wire  stories  from  up  to  5  high  and  low  speed  wire 
services,  and  .  .  . 

•  Handles  16,000  character  local  stories,  and  .  .  . 

•  Offers  split  screen  operation,  and  .  .  . 

•  Provides  sophisticated  editing  featu res  with  fewer  keystrokes ,  and 

•  Eliminates  your  concerns  about  computer  problems  .  .  . 

FOR  AN  INVESTMENT  PER  EDITING  STATION 
WELL  BELOW  THE  INDUSTRY  AVERAGE? 

IT’S  N.E.W.S.  II*  FROM  NEWSPAPER 
ELECTRONICS  CORPORATION!!! 


Newspaper 
Electronics 
Corporation 

ISISI  3225  Roanoke  Rd 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64111  •  816/756-0052 


'Our  second  generation  of  the 
Newspaper  Editing  and  Wire  System. 

Look  for  us  in  Booth  #318 
at  ANPA/RI  in  Las  Vegas. 


Spouses  plan  3-day 
events  at  Las  Vegas 

“Welcome  to  Las  Vegas.  A  host  of 
delightful  activities  have  been  designed 
especially  for  spouses  during  the 
ANPA/Rl  Production  Management  Con¬ 
ference,  June  2-7  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.” 

This  is  the  greeting  extended  to  the 
Ladies  of  The  Printing  Industry.  Now 
known  as  spouses  and  with  a  possible 
change  of  their  organization  name,  wives 
are  asked  to  join  in  the  three-day  pro¬ 
gram  that  begins  June  4. 

On  Monday  registration  opens  at  8:30 
a.m.  in  Ballrooms  D  and  E  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Hilton.  The  business  meeting  will 
start  at  10:00  a.m.  with  president  Bar¬ 
bara  Lawson,  presiding. 

The  spouses  will  then  be  welcomed  by 
The  Honorable  William  H.  Briare, 
Mayor  of  Las  Vegas. 

The  Mayor’s  greetings  will  be  followed 
by  an  introductory  course  on  games 
people  play  in  Las  Vegas.  These  are: 
Baccarat,  Black  Jack,  Roulette  and 
Craps.  All  of  the  games  will  be  described 
by  a  20-year  expert  in  the  gambling  field. 

On  Tuesday,  June  5,  the  spouses  will 
take  a  sightseeing  tour  of  historic  and 
modem  Las  Vegas.  Luncheon  will  fol¬ 
low  at  one  of  Las  Vegas’  most  elegant 
disco-dining  establishments. 

Wednesday,  June  6,  the  spouses  will 
be  treated  to  a  presentation  by  a  well- 
known  plastic  surgeon.  The  spouses 
were  asked  in  the  promotion  advance  if 
they  ever  dreamed  of  changing  their  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  plastic  surgeon,  the  promotion 
piece  stated,  will  describe — from  head  to 
toe — the  dos  and  don’ts  of  reconstmc- 
tive  and  plastic  surgery. 

Spouses  will  be  able  to  ask  questions 
during  the  question-and-answer  period. 
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Until  now,  all  digital  CRT  typesetters 
were  fast,  complex,  and  expensive. 
Introducing  Linotron  202.  H’s  just  fast. 


Our  new  Linotron  202  runs  at  450  lines 
per  minute.  Now,  there  are  faster  CRT 
typesetters.  In  fact,  we  manufacture  two  of 
them  ourselves.  But  90  years  of  making 
typesetters  for  newspapers  has 
convinced  us  that  the  profitable  news¬ 
paper  looks  for  more  than  speed. 

So  we  followed  all  new  priorities  in 
developing  Linotron  202.  We  insisted  that 
price  is  as  important  as  speed.  We 
decided  to  do  something  about  the  high 
cost  of  digitized  fonts.  And  most  important 
of  all,  we  kept  Linotron  202 s/mp/e. 
Because  we’ve  learned  that  simple 
operation  and  simple  maintenance  are 
critical  to  a  newspaper’s  bottom  line. 

The  lowest  price. 

Linotron  202  will  sell  for  far  less  than 


sizes  from  AVz  to  72  points  all  from  one 
master  digitization. 

And  since  diskettes  are  so  inexpensive 
and  easy  to  use,  you  can  load  one  with 
typefaces  for  your  editorial  pages, 
another  for  classified ,  and  one  for  each 
major  advertiser. 

Simple  is  better. 

All  great  designs  are  simple.  So 
Linotron  202  has  no  lenses.  In  fact,  there 
are  no  moving  parts  in  the  entire  char¬ 
acter  generating  system. 

We  designed  fail-safe  features  into 
Linotron  202  that  make  it  impossible  to 
install  a  circuit  board  incorrectly  or  press 
the  wrong  button.  We  put  the  parts  and 
controls  you  must  reach  within  reach.  And 
we  color  coded  subassemblies 


Simple  service. 

Linotron  202  also  simplifies  service. 
Everything  is  modular.  If  a  circuit  board 
fails,  it  is  quickly  and  easily  replaced. 
Even  the  critical  CRT  assembly  is 
pre-aligned  at  our  factory  and  packaged 
so  one  person  can  replace  it  single- 
handedly. 

1 ,000 Mergenthaier  typefaces. 

All  1 ,000  designs  in  the  ever-growing 
Mergenthaier  typeface  library  will  be 
made  available  for  Linotron  202.  No  other 
typesetter — at  any  price — can  offer  a 
larger,  more  respected  selection  of 
authentic  typefaces. 

Leam  more. 


other  digital  CRT  typesetters.  To 
keep  its  price  low — and  at 
the  same  time  cut  font 
costs — Linotron  202 
loads  and  stores  fonts 
on  inexpensive 
floppy  disks. 

Because  we  think 
you  should  buy  a 
typeface  only 
once,  Linotron 
202  sets  its 
136  point 


for  simple,  foolproof 
replacement. 


Linotron  202  is  the  simple,  affordable 
alternative  in  high  speed  composition. 
For  complete  specifications  or  a 
thorough  demonstration,  contact 

Mergenthaier  Linotype  Company, 
201  Old  Country  Road 
Melville,  New  York 
11747.  Or  call 
(516)673-4197. 

Mergenthaier 
Linotype 


Marbut 


Honderich 


Executives  to  judge  ANPA/RI  exhibits 


Five  newspaper  executives  will  be  judges  on  a 
panel  that  will  select  the  outstanding  exhibits  at  the 
51st  ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference 
held  this  week  June  2-7,  at  the  Las  Vegas  Conven¬ 
tion  Center. 

Robert  G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  Harte-Hanks  Communications,  Inc.,  is  one  of 
the  five  panel  members.  Other  members  of  the  panel 
are  Beland  H.  Honderich,  chairman  and  publisher  of 
Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Ltd.;  N.S.  Buddy  Hayden, 
publisher  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post;  Richard  D. 
Blum,  senior  vicepresident  Dallas  (Tex.)  News;  and 
John  M.  Jones,  president  and  publisher  Greeneville 
(Tenn.)  Sun.  Judging  will  take  place  on  June  3. 


First  prize  plaques  and  certificates  of  merit  will  be 
awarded  in  three  categories — for  island  exhibits  of 
1,000  square  feet  and  over;  for  island  exhibits  of  900 
square  feet  or  less;  and  for  non-island  booths.  Judg¬ 
ing  will  be  based  on  general  appearance,  originality, 
product  presentation,  demonstration,  exhibit  per¬ 
sonnel,  lighting  and  effects,  literature  distribution, 
and  other  factors. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  sponsored  the  contest  for  the 
past  7  years.  Ferdinand  C.  Teubner,  publisher  of 
E&P,  will  present  the  awards  to  the  winners  of  this 
year’s  contest  on  Monday  morning,  June  4  during  the 
opening  session  of  the  conference,  which  will  be 
held  in  the  Rotunda. 


AP  adds  100  terminals 
to  Mighty  Mouse  system 


Mighty  Mouse,  the  Associated  Press’ 
worldwide  electronic  text  editing  sys¬ 
tem,  is  pumping  its  muscles  with  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  hundred  Delta  7300  mi¬ 
croprocessor  video  display  terminals 
from  Delta  Data  Systems  Corporation. 
To  be  added  to  the  giant  news-gathering 
organization's  computer  terminal  net¬ 
work  by  the  end  of  1979,  the  Delta  7300’s 
mark  a  new  era  of  speed  and  efficiency  in 
news  reporting. 

According  to  Blanton  Kimball,  re¬ 
search  and  development  manager  for  the 
AP,  the  decision  to  place  the  new  termi¬ 
nals  in  its  worldwide  bureaus  is  based  in 
large  part  upon  favorable  experience 
with  E)elta  4300E  terminals,  two  hundred 
of  which  have  been  in  use  by  AP  for 
several  years.  He  also  cited  the  ad¬ 
vanced  features  of  the  new  terminals  as 
well  as  reasonable  cost  as  other  factors 
in  the  buying  decision. 

The  Associated  Press  had  replaced 
some  500  outmoded  paper  tape  terminals 
with  the  Delta  4300’s  plugged  in  to  PDP-8 
minicomputers  at  remote  news  bureaus 
around  the  world.  This  expansion  a  few 
years  ago  considerably  cut  the  time  and 
cost  of  moving  a  news  story  from  a  re- 
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porter’s  concept  to  the  final  product  on 
paper  which  is  flashed  to  thousands  of 
media  subscribers.  The  terminals  are  to 
be  placed  in  new  bureaus  and  will  not 
necessarily  replace  the  existing  4300E’s. 

In  addition  to  the  new  7300’s,  AP  will 
be  adding  IBM  Series  1  minicomputers  in 
conjunction  with  the  new  terminal  in¬ 
stallations  around  the  world.  The  new 
hardware  configuration  will  help  AP  gain 
increased  speed,  accuracy,  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  gathering  and  reporting  the 
news.  Because  of  a  number  of  advanced 
text  editing  features,  reporters  will  spend 
far  less  time  typing,  editing  and  retyping 
stories  for  distribution  over  the  AP  wire. 

The  combination  of  the  large  memory 
capacity — up  to  28,000  characters — and 
flexible  editing  features  makes  the  7300’s 
especially  useful  in  any  field  that  re¬ 
quires  the  storage  and  speedy  revision  of 
large  amounts  of  text.  In  use  by  the  AP, 
story  copy  can  be  transmitted  anywhere 
in  the  world  via  direct  telephone  com¬ 
munications.  Hard  copies  can  then  be 
generated  wherever  the  story  is  received 
without  the  tedious  process  of  running 
out  punched  paper  tapes  to  generate  hard 
copy  for  manual  editing. 


The  7300  terminals  have  some  special 
features  that  are  valuable  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization  that  deals  in  many 
languages;  these  include  a  special  split 
screen  capability,  and  the  ability  to  store 
three  different  language  character  fonts. 
The  split  screen  mode,  for  example,  can 
be  divided  by  vertical  and  horizontal 
lines  in  numerous  segments,  each  of 
which  can  be  used  as  an  independent 
display.  Any  of  the  segments  can  be 
scrolled  up  or  down  independently:  any 
segment  can  transmit  or  receive  simul¬ 
taneously  with  any  other  segment.  This 
feature  allows  immediate  on-screen 
comparison  of  translations  of  a  given 
news  story  in  different  languages. 


New  Delta  7300  microprocessor  ter¬ 
minals  in  use  at  AP  headquarters  in 
New  York  City. 
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GAP  INTROCXJCES 

GAFTYPTS  PHOTOrYPESETTING  mPER. 


Graphic  Arts 
Products. 

The  closer  you  get, 
the  better  we  look. 
Get  close  to  us. 


New  Gaftype'” 

Phototypesetting 
designed  for  use  in  the 
bilizotion  process,  gives  you 
sharper  characters  that  you  can 
blow  up  a  hundred  times  (like  this 
ampersand)  and  see  less  fuzz  and 
fewer  breaks  than  ever  before. 

How  is  it  done? 

After  years  of  research,  GAP  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  new  emulsion,  providing  greater 
contrast,  whiter  whites,  blacker  blacks  and 
sharper  characters.  You  also  get  consistency  of 
quality  from  roll  to  roll.  As  well  as  an  image  that, 
after  processing,  retains  its  original  density  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

The  matte  finish,  besides  reducing  glare,  takes 
pen  or  pencil  notes  beautifully. 

If  you'd  like  a  truly  reliable  source  of  quality  pho¬ 
totypesetting  stabilization  paper,  call  your  local  GAP 
graphic  arts  dealer.  And  while  you're  at  it,  check  out 
our  Gaftype  C  paper.  You'll  find  it  ideal  for  con¬ 
ventional  processing.  We  also  supply  the  _ 

chemistry  for  both  processes. 


Unretouched  blowup  from  10  pt.  Tiffany' 
phototype  set  on  Gaftype  "*5  paper. 


Small  daily  uses  2220 
to  increase  productivity 


Automation  of  the  display  ad  layout 
department  of  the  Taylorville  (III.) 
Breeze-Courier  has  been  completed 
using  two  Harris  2220  ad  layout  systems. 
The  Breeze-Courier  has  been  published 
since  1893  and  is  presently  Christian 
County’s  only  daily  newspaper.  With  a 
circulation  of  9500,  the  newspaper  prints 
over  100  pages  per  week,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  commercial  printing  services  to 
the  surrounding  area. 

The  installation  of  the  Harris  2220’s 
was  the  final  step  in  automating  the 
Breeze-Courier  with  a  fully  automated, 
on-line  composition  system.  “Like  most 
papers  we  have  three  major  processing 
areas:  news,  classified  and  display,”  ex¬ 
plained  publisher,  James  F.  Cooper, 
“and  our  three  Harris  1250  MicroStor 
systems,- interfaced  with  our  2220’s, 
support  all  of  these  functions.” 

The  news  system  consists  of  three 
VDTs  in  the  editorial  department  input¬ 
ting  to  the  first  1250.  Classified  ad  takers 
access  the  second  1250  from  two  VDTs. 
And  the  display  ad  system  consists  of 
two  input  and  proofing  terminals,  as  well 
as  the  two  2220’s. 

In  addition  to  the  above  systems  the 
paper  has  on-line  wire  service,  an  edito¬ 
rial  hard  copy  printer,  an  advertising  de¬ 
partment  printer  and  an  on-line  photo¬ 
typesetter,  all  accomplished  with  stan¬ 
dard  interfaces  and  software. 

One  of  the  typical  problems  of  any 
complete  newspaper  system  is  getting 
the  various  parts  to  work  together.  Re¬ 
garding  startup.  Cooper  had  this  to  say: 
“In  less  than  three  weeks,  the  supplier 
had  interfaced  the  2220’s  to  our  existing 
system,  trained  our  staff  and  brought  us 
up  to  full  proficiency.  Despite  some  ini¬ 
tial  hardware  bugs  we  were  quite  pleased 
with  their  performance.” 

Now  fully  operational,  the  Breeze- 
Courier  has  experienced  a  reduction  in 


overtime,  improved  performance  in 
meeting  deadlines,  and  enhanced  layout 
quality.  With  a  staff  of  35,  the  newspaper 
is  particularly  concerned  with  efficiency, 
and  Cooper  indicates  the  system  is  al¬ 
ready  producing  results  in  this  area: 
“Since  we  installed  the  system,  pro¬ 
ductivity  has  increased  substantially 
Some  of  my  people  have  more  than  dou¬ 
bled  their  output.” 


Previously,  productivity  of  the  paper’s 
display  ad  department  was  typical  of 
most  newspapers  of  its  size.  The  great 
majority  of  staff  time  was  devoted  to  typ¬ 
ing,  mark  up,  paste  up,  proofing,  re¬ 
keyboarding,  re-proofing,  and  pasting  up 
corrections.  “In  many  cases  only  30%  of 
our  ad  department’s  time  was  spent  on 
new  ads,  with  the  remaining  70%  spent 
on  redundant  functions  like  re¬ 
keyboarding  the  proofread  copy” 
Cooper  stated.  “Not  much  time  re¬ 
mained  for  the  highly  important  func¬ 
tions  of  selling  and  creating  the  ads.  But 
now  as  much  as  90%  of  their  time  is 
spent  on  new  ad  production,  an  even 
greater  increase  in  productivity  than  we 
expected.” 

One  of  the  keys  to  the  increased  pro¬ 


ductivity  of  the  2220  Display  Ad  Layout 
System  is  its  simplicity.  Utilizing  a  stan¬ 
dard  typewriter  keyboard,  as  well  as  ded¬ 
icated  keys  and  keypads,  the  design  al¬ 
lows  the  operator  to  maintain  continuous 
eye  contact  with  the  screen  while  per¬ 
forming  layout  functions. 

In  text  handling  operations,  the  2220 
lets  an  operator  insert  and  delete  charac¬ 
ters,  lines,  or  complete  blocks  of  copy.  It 
also  allows  moving  and  merging  lines  and 
blocks  of  copy  as  they  are  being  copyfit 
on  the  terminal  screen.  Unique  “define” 
and  “copy”  keys  allow  the  manipulation 
and  modification  of  individual  ad  formats 
without  concern  for  mark-up  commands. 

Cooper’s  2220  operates  in  two  envi¬ 


ronments:  compose  mode,  and  text 
mode.  In  the  compose  mode,  the 
operator  calls  up  or  enters  input  data  and 
layout  commands.  The  system  then 
processes  these  inputs  and  generates 
typesetter  commands.  Text  mode  per¬ 
mits  the  operator  to  use  the  VDT  screen 
as  a  proofreading  terminal. 

Looking  to  the  future.  Cooper  re¬ 
marked,  “Now  small  newspapers  such 
as  ours  can  afford  the  great  things  in 
computer  technology  previously  only 
available  to  large  daily  newspapers.  To 
me,  these  systems  are  more  than  a  good 
idea.  They’re  an  essential  part  of  survi¬ 
val  for  small  newspapers.” 


N.Y.  News  to  convert 


□□ 


ON-LINE 

TYPESEHER 


All  electronic  on-line  copy  processing  system  at  the  Taylorville  (III.)  Breeze- 
Courier.  The  evening  paper  has  a  circulation  of  9500  and  prints  over  100  pages 

per  week. 


nflfispccialtics 


CUSTOM  DESIGNS  &  MODIFICATIONS 


RIBBON  SLITTER 

Web  Specialties  has  developed  a  ribbon  slitter 
designed  to  produce  12-page  tabloids  and  6- 
page  standard  newspaper  signatures  from  one 
web.  Units  available  for  one,  two,  and  three-web 
combinations,  and  mountable  directly  above  the 
folder.  Other  products  include:  Goss  quarter¬ 
fold  conversions  to  belt  delivery  (quarter-fold 
down  to  23"),  front  quarter-fold  deliveries  on 
“pre"  1000  Goss  Urbanite,  full-page  compen¬ 
sators,  punch  systems  and  rewinders. 
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to  Letterflex 

New  York  Daily  News  will  convert  all 
daily  printing  to  Letterflex  photopolymer 
platemaking  systems  at  both  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Manhattan  printing  plants.  The 
paper  has  ordered  13  System  290A 
platemaking  machines. 

The  Brooklyn  plant  will  be  converted 
to  the  new  platemaking  system  by  mid- 
July  and  the  Manhattan  plant  is 
scheduled  to  be  converted  by  the  end  of 
September.  The  new  equipment  will 
produce  shallow  relief  plates  using  the 
new  Polyfibron  substrate,  a  polymer  im¬ 
pregnated  composite  material  designed 
to  substantially  reduce  plate  costs. 

The  system  features  a  recycle  tech¬ 
nique. 
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Proofessionals  agree.  In  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  a  good  proof  copier  is  a 
very  good  investment. 

That’s  why  Mita  invested  extra 
research  and  development  efforts  to  give 
you  a  new.  improved  proof  copier.  The 
Mita  18-Dry. 

We'd  tell  you  to  compare  our 
18- Dry  against  the  comp^tion.  But 
frankly,  there  isn’t  any  competition. 

There’s  only  our  best-selling 
17-Dry.  The  professional  copier  that 
made  Mita’s  professional  reputation.  If 
you’ve  seen  it  in  action,  you  know  how 
good  it  is. 

And  our  18-Dry  is  even  better. 

Naturally,  it’s  a  dry  proof  copier. 

It  gives  you  full-size  18"  x  25"  proof- 
quality  copies  that  capture  the  finest 
linework  and  smallest  type  sizes, 
without  distortion. 

It  gives  you  proofs. .  .and  it  also 
gives  you  off^t  masters.  Our  single¬ 


element  dry  toner  system  does  both  jobs. 
You  don’t  have  to  change  toner. 

Unlike  other  proof  copiers,  the 
18- Dry  has  a  stationary  top.  It  saves 
space.  And  it  saves  time.  too.  You  get  up 
to  99  copies  automatically,  with  just  a 
single  control  setting. 

There’s  something  else  professionals 
demand  in  a  proof  copier.  Reliability.  The 
kind  you  took  for  granted  in  our  17-Dry. 

So  we  designed  the  18-Dry  with  a 
simple  roll-feed  tystem  that  gives  you 
up  to  480 18"  X  24"  copies  without 
changing  rolls.  And  a  short  straight 
paper  travel  path  that  virtually  eliminates 
jamming. 

of  all.  Mita  engineering 
superiority  means  you  can  plug  in  the 
18-Dry.  and  leave  it  on.  TVventy-four 
hours  a  day. 

But  don’t  take  our  word  for  it  Send 
in  the  coupon  below,  and  let  us  proof  it 
to  you. 


I  PROOF  IT  TO  ME.  | 

I  Tell  me  more  about  this  new  proof  copier,  i 
{  Please  send  full  information,  plus  the  name  of  { 
I  my  nearest  Mita  18-Dry  dealer.  i 


name 

title 

firm 

address 

city 

state 

zip 

\mttm  I 

I  MITA  COPVSTAR  AMERICA,  INC  I 

j  158  RIVER  nOAD.CUFTON,  NEW  JERSEY 07014  | 


Four  production  plants 
serve  newspaper  group 


Some  group  newspapers,  especially 
those  serving  small  towns  and  cities 
within  a  reasonable  geographical  radius, 
concentrate  on  equipping  a  single  produc¬ 
tion  facility,  which  attends  to  the  needs  of 
all.  The  Free  Press  Newspaper  Group, 
located  on  the  northwestern  outer  ring  of 
Chicago,  disagrees. 

“Composition  is  the  key  to  the  overall 
situation,”  insists  a  company  official. 
“Anyone  can  put  ink  on  paper.  It’s  all  in 
how  you  get  there.” 

Thus,  under  the  direction  of  Jack  Horn, 
president,  the  ten-newspaper  Free  Press 
Group  operates  four  production  plants 
(only  one  of  which  prints)  and  has  in¬ 
stalled  70  pieces  of  Compugraphic 
equipment  “to  get  there.”  Included  are 
such  recent  market  entries  as  the 
Trendsetter  phototypesetter,  Mini-Disk 
Terminals,  Unified  Terminal  Systems, 
Preview  display  screens,  and  Unified 
Composers. 

Though  the  plants  have  close  proxim¬ 
ity,  the  farthest  being  only  20  miles  from 
the  group’s  headquarters  in  Carpen- 
tersville.  III.,  each  has  the  capability  of 
operating  as  an  independent  entity.  From 
such  a  production  complex  comes  an  im¬ 
pressive  mix  of  daily,  thrice-weekly,  and 
weekly  papers,  totaling  approximately 
65.0(K)  circulation. 

Rodd  K.  Winscott,  group  production 
manager,  explains:  “Our  philosophy  is  to 
place  responsibility  for  pages  on  each 
newspaper  and  each  department.  To  ac¬ 
complish  this,  electronic  publishing  sys¬ 
tems,  for  both  speed  and  economy,  are 
utilized  virtually  100%. 

“Everything  is  interfaced  and  one  plant 
backs  up  another  in  the  event  of  trouble. 
Camera-ready  page  paste-ups  are  sent  to 
our  central  printing  plant  in  Carpen- 
tersville.” 

Company  head  Horn  reflects  on  what 
has  happened  in  a  little  more  than  two 
decades,  “It’s  a  far  different  set-up  today 
than  it  was  in  1958  when  we  first  recog¬ 
nized  a  growth  market  for  newspapers  in 
this  area.  At  one  time  we  pasted  pages  on 
sheets  of  plywood  supported  by  saw 
horses.  We  committed  to  the  advanced 
technologies  in  the  late  sixties  and  have 
never  wavered  from  this  course.” 

To  understand  how  the  plan  is  working, 
E&P  talked  with  Rene  Burgett,  classified 
manager  of  the  Cardunal  Free  Press,  pub¬ 
lished  from  Carpentersville.  Five  termi¬ 
nals  are  used  in  this  department  as  part  of 
Compugraphic’s  Unified  Terminal  Sys¬ 
tem  for  outputting  six  to  12  pages  per  day. 

According  to  Burgett,  “Sales  and 
productivity  have  increased  substantially 
in  a  year’s  time  without  adding  to  the 
classified  staff.  Our  people  now  take  10 
three-line  ads  in  the  same  time  it  used  to 


require  to  process  one.  1  think  work  has 
been  speeded  up  by  at  least  50%. 

“We’ve  also  been  able  to  advance  our 
deadlines,  which  has  helped  sales. 
There’s  no  more  missed  ads  or  missed 
reorders,  accuracy  has  increased,  and 
time  utilization  is  better.  The  system  is 
working  so  well  we’ll  soon  have  eight 
terminals  in  operation  here.” 

At  the  Crystal  Lake  Herald  plant,  nine 
miles  from  Carpentersville,  two  Compu¬ 
graphic  UTS  controllers  are  utilized,  one 
for  editorial  and  one  for  classified.  John 
Sherbert,  editor,  gives  the  system  high 
marks  for  “  .  .  .  allowing  us  to  get  more 
news  in  the  paper  and  handling  it  faster.” 

The  Crystal  Lake  daily,  published 
Mondays  through  Fridays,  is  much  im¬ 
proved  since  going  to  terminal  operation, 
says  Sherbert.  “Writing  is  better,  eopy  is 
cleaner,  and  errors  are  reduced,”  he 
adds.  “It’s  given  us  better  control  over 
what  editorial  people  are  doing.  Before,  it 
seemed  we  were  doing  a  lot  of  paper 
shuffling.  That  isn’t  happening  now.” 

Twenty  miles  from  Carpentersville  is 
the  weekly  Marengo  Republican  News, 
which  has  been  equipped  with  a  new 
Trendsetter  812  phototypesetter,  three 
Mini-Disk  Terminals,  and  two  7200  dis¬ 
play  units. 

This  range  of  electronic  equipment  al¬ 
lows  the  13-employee  Marengo  plant,  di¬ 
rected  by  Sue  Dodds,  publisher,  to  handle 
all  of  its  editorial  and  display  composition. 
Classified  keyboarded  on  the  MDTs  is 
transmitted  by  phone  modem  to  Carpen¬ 
tersville. 

“We  installed  one  of  Compugraphics’s 


Sue  Dodds,  publisher  of  the  Marengo 
Republican  News,  operates  the  Com¬ 
pugraphic  Trendsetter  812  photo¬ 
typesetter. 


first  Trendsetter  812s  here,”  says  pro¬ 
duction  manager  Winscott,  “and  it  meets 
our  needs  amazingly  well.  This  unit  is 
both  a  text  and  display  composition 
machine  in  one.” 

The  812  permits  mixing  eight  type 
styles  in  12  sizes  and  has  the  capability  to 
store  up  to  1 00  formats,  making  it  possible 
to  produce  a  variety  of  ads  quickly  and 
easily.  Winscott  comments,  “Output 
from  the  machine  is  ready  for  immediate 
pasteup.” 

Other  812  features  are  hyphenation/ 
justification  and  tabbing  programs,  a 
speed  of  50  lines  per  minute,  and  mini¬ 
disk  input. 

Cary,  fourth  of  the  Free  Press  Group’s 
chain  of  plants,  is  outfitted  with  Com- 
puwriters  I  and  II,  and  a  7200  display 
machine.  Located  12  miles  from  Carpen¬ 
tersville,  the  plant  produces  the  3,(X)0- 
circulation  weekly  River  Valley  Clarion. 

Additionally,  four  remote  editorial  of¬ 
fices  are  equipped  with  the  new  Mini- 
Disk  Terminals,  making  a  total  of  15  such 
units  in  the  corporate  set-up.  They  are  of 
particular  value  in  remote  applications 
since  each  MDT  350  is  completely  self- 
contained.  The  unit  is  designed  with  its 
own  storage  and  file  management 
capabilities. 

The  MDT’s  floppy  disk  holds  87,000 
characters,  or  about  40-45  pages  of 
typewritten  copy.  The  visual  display 
screen  shows  14  copy  lines  at  one  time, 
plus  a  status  line. 

Winscott,  who  checks  in  daily  with 
each  plant  in  the  network,  is  convinced 
the  Free  Press  Goup  has  optimized  sys¬ 
tems  to  the  benefit  of  the  ten  newspapers. 
He  says,  “We  don’t  have  to  concentrate 
on  a  massive  recordkeeping  program  that 
would  be  needed  if  all  setting  and  makeup 
were  under  one  roof.  Everything  now  is 
located  at  the  place  where  answers  are 
immediately  available. 

“For  example,  Carpentersville  has  a 
Compugraphic  Pre  View,  one  of  two  in  the 
company.  The  Pre  View  is  a  large  display 
screen  which  permits  us  to  review  adver¬ 
tising  copy  exactly  as  it  will  appear  in  final 
typeset  form,  including  the  actual 
typefaces  and  sizes.  It’s  probably  helped 
us  reduce  ad  pasteup  by  60-70%,  and  if  a 
question  arises  it  can  be  settled  quickly 
here.” 

All  of  this  electronic  publishing  muscle 
turns  in  a  respectable  production  record. 
At  Carpentersville,  425  pages  are  pro¬ 
duced  weekly;  Crystal  Lake  accounts  for 
about  400  pages  a  week;  and  Marengo 
about  30  pages.  All  are  broadsheet  size 
pages  and  are  based  on  a  nine-column 
format.  Additionally,  about  one-third  of 
the  company’s  overall  production  is  for 
commercial  jobs,  including  a  real  estate 
magazine  and  an  entertainment  tabloid. 

Free  Press  management  is  keenly 
aware  of  past  practices  in  the  newspaper 
field  and  has  taken  steps  to  overcome 
some  of  the  poor  impressions.  Compos¬ 
ing  rooms,  for  instance,  are  no  longer 
(Contintied  on  page  80) 
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We  hove  the  most  complete 
"  pQckoge  of  speciolized  web-press 
roller  and  blonket  woshes;  fountoin 
solutions;  and  speciolty  chemicals  in  the  industry.  ^ 
One  coll  to  your  Anchor/ Lith-Kem-Ko  dealer  and  you  con 
get  the  product  performance  you  demand  to  keep  your  web 
equipment  running  at  peak  production  doy-ofter-doy... 


WED  PRESS  WASH  (7016) 

An  oll-doy  water  miscible  blanket 
and  roller  wash  that  thoroughly 
removes  ink  and  varnish.  Quick 
drying  solvents.  High  solvency. 
Flosh  point  over  125®  F. 


WASH  R228  (7011) 

A  premium  one-step  ink  gloze  pre¬ 
ventive,  roller  ond  blonket  cleoner 
and  rubber  conditioner.  Under¬ 
writers  Loborotories  listed;  flash 
point  over  100° F. 


A.E.C.  ALKALINE  ETCH 
CONCENTRATE 

(ALKA-FOUNT)  (7020)  ^ 

A  one-step  fountain  solution  thot 
provides  crisp  impressions.  Increoses 
ink  mileoge.  Eliminotes  gumming 
of  plotes  and  stripping.  Keeps  foun¬ 
toin  systems  cleor  of  olgoe. 


BETA  GUM  (4020) 

A  plote  finishing  solution 
thot  protects  background, 
contains  ospholtum  and  pure 
gum  orobic  to  mointoin  ink 
receptivity  of  image  for  quick 
positive  roll-up  ot  the  press. 


VELVEE  (7069) 

A  combinotion  rubber  rejuvinotor 
and  gum  gloze  remover  and  pre¬ 
ventive.  Gives  rubber  o  "like-new" 
and  velvety  feeling,  moking  it  ink 
receptive. 


SEA  MIST  (2477) 

A  one-step  fountoin  solution  that 
does  not  require  the  oddition  of 
gum  orobic.  Con  be  used  with  oil 
types  of  plotes  ond  in  oil  fountain 
systems.  Economicol. 
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Computer  improves 
subscriber  services 

The  circulation  director  of  the  Atlanta  system  are  immediately  available  on  a 
(Ga.)  Constitution  and  the  Atlanta  Jour-  special  dispatch  screen.  These  messages 


nal  presides  over  a  department  that  has 
brought  precision  to  the  handling  of 
starts  and  stops,  coordination  of  these 
activities  with  the  press  room  and  busi¬ 
ness  office,  and  improvement  in  com¬ 
munication  between  headquarters  and 
district  managers.  In  addition  he  has  in¬ 
troduced  subscribers,  by  name,  to  the 
newspapers  for  the  first  time. 

Jim  Bustraan,  whose  brow  is  perhaps 
less  furrowed  than  the  average  circula¬ 
tion  man  who  must  home-deliver  more 
than  2  million  papers  every  week,  says 
he  is  “completely  sold”  on  the  computer 
as  a  means  of  keeping  control  over  his 
subscriber  base  and  guaranteeing 
prompt,  reliable  service. 

“Service,  after  all,  is  the  only  thing  we 
have  to  sell  in  circulation — besides,  of 
course,  two  good  newspapers,”  Bust¬ 
raan  says,  “and  we  must  use  all  the  re¬ 
sources  we  have  to  do  the  job  well.” 
Probably  Bustraan’s  most  important  re¬ 
source  is  ANOCS  (Atlanta  Newspapers 
Online  Circulation  System),  a  collection 
of  computer  programs  that  generates 
much  talk  and  admiration  when  circula¬ 
tion  people  get  together. 

First  of  all,  the  system,  which  runs  off 
an  IBM  System/370  Model  155 II  compu¬ 
ter,  enables  Bustraan’s  department  to 
take  care  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
telephoned  inquiries  or  complaints  from 
subscribers  each  year  (700,000  in  1978). 

The  service  center  has  fifteen  IBM 
video  display  terminals  and  an  equal 
number  of  pleasant-voiced  operators 
who  handle  calls  that  may  add  up  to  a 
frightening  3,000  daily. 

It  also,  on  a  continuing  basis,  enables 
his  department  to  maintain  up-to-the- 
minute  contact  with  about  1,6(X)  carriers, 
to  handle  starts  and  stops  with  maximum 
speed  and  minimum  confusion,  and  to 
locate  and  display  a  subscriber’s  record 
within  seconds  by  entering  only  the  last 
name  and  the  house  number  on  the 
keyboard  of  a  video  terminal  that  is  part 
of  the  ANOCS  network. 

Appearing  on  the  screen  is  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  name,  address,  telephone 
number,  account  number,  the  name  of 
the  newspaper  he  receives,  the  type  of 
subscription  (daily  and  Sunday,  Sunday 
only,  etc.),  the  route  number,  active  or 
inactive  status,  a  list  of  pending  starts 
and  stops,  a  list  of  previous  service  er¬ 
rors,  DOB  (direct  office  billing)  or  bal¬ 
ance  due  and  expiration  date  status,  and 
date  of  last  payment.  Service  errors  or 
dates  for  stops,  starts,  and  restarts  are 
typed  in  on  the  terminal  keyboard. 

All  messages  entered  into  the  online 
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are  formatted  by  route  number  for  ease 
of  radio  or  telephone  relay  to  field  man¬ 
agement  personnel  for  prompt  attention. 

The  totally  integrated  system  goes  far 
beyond  that.  It  automatically  assigns  a 
new  customer  to  the  proper  route,  adds 
new  starts  to  the  prior  day’s  draw,  gross 
press  orders,  and  truckers’  manifests. 

Delivered  along  with  the  carrier’s 
newspapers  are  printed  messages  for  all 
the  current  day’s  start  and  stop  activity 
on  his  route  (the  next  of  which  is  the 
resulting  draw  change  from  the  prior 
day).  All  of  this  is  triggered  internally  as 
the  result  of  phone  calls  asking  for  deliv¬ 
ery  of  one  or  any  combination  of  the  four 
products  of  Atlanta  Newspapers — the 
Constitution  (morning,  216,000),  the 
Journal  (evening,  219,000),  the  Saturday 
“Weekend”  edition  (435,000),  or  the 
combination  Sunday  edition  (536,000) — 
and  entry  of  pertinent  data  into  the  com¬ 
puter  system. 

Lest  anyone  think  that  there’s  nothing 
much  left  for  circulation  people  to  do, 
Bustraan  is  quick  to  say  that  the  time  his 
people  save  as  a  result  of  the  computer 
system  is  put  to  productive  use  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  “All  of  us  have  more  time  to 
actually  deal  with  problems  rather  than 
chew  our  nails  as  they  pile  up.  Our  dis¬ 
trict  managers  have  more  time  to  manage 
their  carriers  since  they  don’t  have  to  get 
involved  in  paper  work  or  become  im¬ 
mersed  in  communication  problems.  All 
of  us  have  more  time  to  plan  and  put 
more  energy  into  our  selling  effort.” 

While  Bustraan  talks  enthusiastically 
about  the  system  in  its  entirety,  he  likes 
most  to  show  off  what  he  considers  the 
cornerstone  of  the  automated  system — 
the  service  center  with  its  terminals.  The 
center,  he  feels,  personalizes  relation¬ 
ships  with  subscribers  and  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  look  upon  them  as  real  people 
rather  than  merely  stops  or  starts  on  a 
carrier’s  route. 

“This  is  important  because  we  really 
love  our  subscribers,”  Bustraan  declares 
with  no  effort  to  subdue  his  ardor.  “We 
need  to  know  who  they  are  and  we  want 
to  do  as  much  as  we  can  for  them.  And 
we  like  to  think  that  the  feeling  is 
mutual — at  least,  we  get  a  lot  of  favora¬ 
ble  feedback  as  the  result  of  the  quick 
friendly  service  we  supply  after  they  call 
in  to  stop  or  start  a  paper  or  to  report  that 
their  paper  wasn’t  delivered.” 

Owen  O.  Olson,  director  of  computer 
services  at  Atlanta  Newspapers,  also 
stresses  the  value  of  the  personal  touch 
and  says  that  when  ANOCS  was  being 
developed,  identification  of  subscribers 


by  name  in  computer  files  was  given  high 
priority.  “Most  newspapers  don’t  really 
know  who  their  subscribers  are,  since 
they  deal  with  carriers  only,  and  from 
there  on,  communication  is  indirect. 
We’re  different.  When  all  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers  are  finally  placed  in  the  online 
files,  they  will  be  identified  to  us  by 
name,  address,  and  their  unique  relation¬ 
ship  with  Atlanta  Newspapers. 

“Having  this  information  readily 
available  also  has  fringe  benefits,”  Olson 
goes  on.  “We  can  massage  the  data,  for 
example,  to  give  us  marketing  statistics 
useful  to  the  advertising  department. 
This  will  be  particularly  important  if  our 
newspapers  go  further  into  zoned  adver¬ 
tising.  We’ll  be  able  to  tell  advertising 
quickly  and  accurately  how  many  people 
would  be  reached  by  ads  appearing  in 
certain  areas.” 

Olson  speaks  of  other  benefits.  “The 
precision  of  the  system  and  the  way  it 
strengthens  start-to-collection  control  is 
important  economically.  For  instance, 
we  can  provide  more  accurate  gross 
press  orders  and  better  ensure  that  each 
carrier  gets  the  correct  number  of  copies 
for  his  route.  Forestalling  the  production 
of  even  one  more  paper  than  is  needed  is 
vital  when  you  consider  that  there’s  45 
cents  worth  of  newsprint  in  each  one  of 
our  Sunday  papers.” 

Olson  says  other  benefits  become  ob¬ 
vious  when  one  follows  the  integrated 
system  through,  step  by  step — as  many 
publishing  people  from  France,  Spain, 
Australia,  and  throughout  the  United 
States  have  done. 

A  service  center  terminal  operator  en¬ 
ters  the  name  and  address  of  a  new  sub¬ 
scriber,  which  paper  is  to  be  delivered, 
the  type  of  delivery,  and  start  date.  At 
this  time,  the  computer  automatically 
routes  the  subscription  (assigns  the  car¬ 
rier).  After  that  is  accomplished,  the  sys¬ 
tem  produces  a  written  notice  that  will  be 
sent  to  the  carrier,  informing  him  that  he 
has  one  more  paper  to  deliver  and  giving 
the  address.  That  computer  transaction 
produces  an  addition  to  the  drop.  The 
draw  is  cross-referenced  to  the  transpor¬ 
tation  system  and  a  summary  of  stops 
and  starts  is  produced.  Then  a  gross 
press  order  is  printed,  as  well  as  a  man¬ 
ifest  summarizing  draw  activity — or  tell¬ 
ing  transportation  people  to  send  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  papers  on  a  particular 
trip. 

Based  on  information  passed  to  the 
mail-room’s  Traymatic  computer  from 
the  circulation  department  system,  pa¬ 
pers  are  assembled  by  trip  in  bundles;  in 
other  words,  the  number  of  bundles 
going  on  a  particular  trip  is  automatically 
determined.  The  delivery  truck  then 
backs  up  to  the  loading  dock  and  the 
driver  inserts  a  key  into  a  slot.  The  trip 
and  sequence  are  thus  identified  to  the 
Traymatic  conveyor  system  and  the  prop¬ 
er  number  of  bundles  is  dropped  where 

(Continued  on  page  72) 
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the  truck  is  waiting.  The  driver  is  then  off 
and  running,  carrying  messages,  or 
“mail,”  to  district  managers  and  deliver¬ 
ers  (all  carriers  for  Atlanta  Newspapers 
are  adult  and  most  are  employees).  The 
carrier  who  will  deliver  that  new  sub¬ 
scription  will  have  one  more  paper  in  his 
bundle,  as  well  as  the  note  telling  him  to 
whom  and  where  to  deliver  it. 

The  circulation  system  is  also  tied  to 
the  billing  system.  When  a  new  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  entered,  a  start  code  is  entered  to 
indicate  that  a  pay-to-office  bill  should 
be  sent  to  the  subscriber  who  prefers  to 
pay  to  the  office.  The  system,  on  the 
basis  of  that  information,  produces  a 
ready-to-mail  bill  that  night. 

Other  ANOCS  features:  during  a  day 
of  activity,  the  system  collects  all  service 
request  messages  as  they  are  entered  on 
terminals.  Service  errors  and  special 
messages  may  then  be  displayed  on  ter¬ 
minals  in  the  radio  dispatch  room  for 
relay  to  carriers  and  district  managers. 
This  function  gives  a  number  of  options 
to  dispatchers.  By  keying  in  the  appro¬ 
priate  entry  to  specify  the  type  of  infor¬ 
mation  required  and  the  area  to  be  cov¬ 
ered,  dispatchers  can  display  all  of  the 
day’s  service  error  messages  for 
specified  areas,  non-called-out  messages 
in  those  areas,  totals  of  non-called-out 
messages,  and  the  day’s  cumulative 
number  of  service  errors  in  specified 
areas. 

Printed  output  includes  carrier  “mail” 
printed  by  route  within  truck  trip  se¬ 
quence,  a  service  error  statistical  report 
summarizing  service  errors  by  route 
within  district,  service  error  message  re¬ 
port  listing  the  current  day’s  messages  in 
route  sequence  within  district,  circula¬ 
tion  activity  audit  listing  the  day’s  starts, 
restarts,  stops,  and  changes,  and  a  circu¬ 
lation  activity  recap  summarizing  starts 
and  stops  by  route  and  district.  These 
reports  provide  the  circulation  director 
with  a  clear  picture  of  department  activ¬ 
ity  and  represent  an  important  manage¬ 
ment  tool. 

Olson  emphasizes  that  all  this  takes 
place  without  clerical  intervention. 
Everything  is  done  internally — from  the 
time  of  the  initial  phone  call  to  delivery 
of  the  paper — on  the  IBM  System/370 
Model  155  II  computer,  to  which  31  IBM 
3278  video  display  terminals,  are  at¬ 
tached  for  online  access  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  computer  files.  The  terminal- 
oriented  IBM  Alpha  Search  Inquiry  Sys¬ 
tem  is  used  for  retrieval  of  names 
through  phonetic  techniques  and  IBM’s 
Customer  Information  (Control  System 
(CICS)  interfaces  with  user-written  ap¬ 
plication  programs  and  performs  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  functions,  including  terminal,  task, 
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storage,  and  program  management  and 
transaction  logging.  Other  IBM  program 
packages  are  also  used. 

Is  such  a  system  cost-justified?  Bust- 
raan  is  convinced  that,  for  an  operation 
as  big  as  Atlanta  Newspapers,  it  is.  (The 
company  is  the  20th  largest  daily  news¬ 
paper  operation  in  the  United  States;  its 
combined  Sunday  paper  is  the  15th 
largest.  The  Atlanta  city  zone  includes 
four  counties — Cobb,  Fulton,  DeKalb 
and  Clayton;  the  retail  trading  zone  em¬ 
braces  56  counties,  and  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area  covers  15 
counties  that  make  up  the  Atlanta  met- 
roplex,  or  a  region  more  than  100  miles 
wide. 

Delivery  routes  average  220  customers 
each  and  may  be  as  long  as  70  miles  in 
outlying  areas  or  10  miles  in  the  city 
zone.  The  newspapers  are  also  distrib¬ 
uted  throughout  the  state  of  Georgia  on  a 
more  limited  basis  and  in  neighboring 
states. 

Many  of  the  benefits  of  computeriza¬ 
tion  involve  intangibles  and,  Bustraan 
says,  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  such  things 
as  better  customer  relations  in  monetary 
terms.  Other  advantages  can  indeed  be 
viewed  from  money-saving  angles  and 
still  others  are  best  discussed  in  terms  of 
cost-avoidance.  Illustrating  the  latter 
category,  Bustraan  talks  about  the  ser¬ 
vice  center  again.  “We  can  handle  five 
times  the  number  of  telephone  calls  with 
our  service  center  facilities  than  we 
could  have  if  we  still  had  the  old  manual 
system.  We  can  take  care  of  a  call  now  in 
half  a  minute,  compared  to  two-and-a 
half  minutes  in  the  old  days,  which 
means  that  we  can  handle  this  great  in¬ 
crease  in  activity  with  the  same  number 
of  people,  instead  of  increasing  our  ser¬ 
vice  center  staff  by  40  or  50.  There  are  as 
many  other  areas  where  the  system  has 
made  it  unnecessary  to  hire  more  people 
to  handle  the  steadily  increasing  work 
load.” 

Bustraan  continues:  “The  system  eas¬ 
ily  generates  statistical  information  that 
improves  our  selling  effort.  We  strive  to 
maintain  an  annual  circulation  increase 
that  maintains  or  improves  our  market 
share  and  if  we  spot  an  area  where  the 
population  is  growing  but  where  we  feel 
our  circulation  growth  rate  is  too  low, 
computer  information  produced  at  low 
cost  helps  us  find  the  reason. 

“Problems  are  much  less  costly  to  trace 
and  we  have  pegged  our  annual  savings 
in  this  area  at  $50,(X)0.  Automated  bill¬ 
ing,  which  cuts  out  a  lot  of  clerical  effort 
and  gets  bills  to  customers  promptly,  is 
saving  us  thousands  of  dollars  a  year  and 
improving  our  cash  flow.  Billing  custom¬ 
ers  directly,  which  is  made  possible  by 
our  ‘personalized’  data  base,  also  saves 
money  in  the  long  run  because  it’s  much 
more  efficient  than  handling  payments 
through  carriers.  Premium  charges  (IVi 
cents  extra  is  charged  to  those  customers 
who  take  only  the  Saturday  or  Sunday 


editions)  are  easier  to  track  with  the 
system  and  we  estimate  that  with  man¬ 
power  savings  and  other  factors,  we  can 
add  another  $100,000  to  our  benefits.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  justifying  the  system,  according  to 
Bustraan,  is  the  fact  that  it  has  given  the 
organization  firmer  control  over  its  sub¬ 
scriber  base.  “We  know  (although  we 
can’t  translate  it  into  numbers)  that 
we’re  keeping  a  lot  of  subscribers  who 
might  otherwise  have  become  lost  due  to 
frequent  distributor  turnover,  a  nagging 
problem  that  the  newspaper  industry 
must  face  continually. 

“With  every  such  turnover,  using  man¬ 
ually  maintained  subscriber  records,  we 
expected  to  lose  three  or  four  customers. 
Records  would  go  astray  and  some  cus¬ 
tomers  wouldn’t  call  the  office  when  de¬ 
livery  of  their  papers  stopped.  They 
would  thus  become  missing  subscribers 
because  they  weren’t  known  to  us.  With 
computer  records,  the  home  office  has 
full  control  over  the  subscriber  list  and 
we  know  who  each  one  is  and  where  he 
lives.  We  don’t  have  to  rely  on  carriers 
to  keep  records  and  there’s  little  likeli¬ 
hood  that  any  of  our  customers  will  get 
lost  in  a  carrier  turnover.” 

Bustraan  sums  up  the  advantages  of 
his  system  this  way:  “It  gives  us  the 
whole  picture,  drawn  in  detail  in  terms  of 
where  our  problems  are  and  whom  they 
affect.  It  provides  us  with  the  means  of 
dealing  with  those  problems  effectively 
at  the  subscriber  level — we  can  deal  with 
him  directly,  call  him  by  name,  and  give 
him  personal  service.  What  better  cus¬ 
tomer  relations  tool  can  you  have?” 

As  for  the  future,  Bustraan  has  many 
things  on  his  mind.  “There  are  so  many 
circulation  applications  possible,”  he 
says,  “that  it’s  difficult  to  decide  where 
to  put  the  computer  to  work  next.  Our 
more  immediate  objectives  are  to  com¬ 
puterize  the  handling  of  100,000  daily 
street  sales  and  to  get  all  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  into  the  online  system.  Ultimately, 
we  plan  to  have  all  customers  in  a  28- 
county  area  in  the  system,  spreading  our 
‘getting-to-know-you’  philosophy  over 
an  even  wider  area  of  the  state  of  Geor¬ 
gia.” 

Ad  agencies  merge 

Two  of  Nebraska’s  oldest  and  largest 
advertising  agencies  have  announced 
they  will  merge  June  1.  Firms  involved 
are  Swanson,  Sinkey,  Ellis  of  Lincoln, 
and  Holland,  Dreves,  Reilly,  Inc.,  of 
Omaha.  The  new  agency,  which  will  be 
known  as  Swanson,  Rollheiser,  Holland, 
Inc.,  will  retain  the  full-service  offices 
presently  operated  by  the  merging  com¬ 
panies  in  both  Omaha  and  Lincoln.  The 
merger  establishes  Swanson,  Rollheiser, 
Holland,  Inc.,  as  the  largest  Nebraska- 
based  advertising  agency  with  combined 
annual  billings  of  about  $8.5  million  and  a 
staff  of  almost  50. 
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Our  P-1888  second-generation  por¬ 
table  editing  terminal  has  a  lot  of  new 
features:  Custom  programming,  a 
number  of  new  editing  capabilities, 
bigger  memory,  plus  greater  flexibility 
in  transmission.-^ 

What  it  doesn’t  have  is  more  weight. 
In  fact,  it’s  the  lightest  portable  we’ve 
ever  made. 

This  means  reporters  can  develop 
stories  in  the  field,  edit  them,  and  then 


transmit  type-ready  copy  to  your  type-  f*  of  up  to  12  characters, 
setting  systems.  All  in  a  minimum  TTiese  are  valuable  features,  many 

amount  of  time,  over  regular  tele-  ^4Bof  which  were  found  previously  only 
phone  lines.  on  our  bigger  bureau  terminab. 

Consider  the  new  features:  A  Now  they’re  on  the  move.  In  our 

216,000-character  storage  memory,  new  lightweight  P-1888, 

a  big  884-character  dbplay,  and  an  Why  not  get  all  the  detaib?  Write: 

“area”  delete  that  allows  you  to  edit  H  Teleram  Communications  Cor- 
verv  large  blocks  of  copy.  There’s  'poration,  2  Corporate  Park 

even  a  Search  and  Replace  feature  ^  Drive,  White  Plains,  New  York 
that  searches  and  replaces  a  string  ^  --j  10604.  TELEX  646658. 
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Marketing  experts 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


Ralph  Bubus,  executive  vp,  Belden  & 
Associates,  called  for  a  targeted  effort, 
not  a  shotgun  approach  to  marketing. 
“Retail  advertising  in  newspapers  will 
continue  as  a  catalytic  agent,”  he  said. 
“The  watchword  for  the  80’ s  will  be 
segmentation  to  new  retail  markets. 
Newspapers  must  demonstrate  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  reaching  segments  that  have 
not  necessarily  in  the  past  been  consid¬ 
ered  as  separate  entities.” 

Bubus  pointed  to  the  working  wife  and 
changing  consumer  habits  as  the  most 
significant  trend  to  affect  newspapers  in 
the  80’ s.  He  pointed  to  more  income  and 
less  time,  with  convenience  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  cost  important  factors  to  work¬ 
ing  women.  He  said  it  was  essential  to 
develop  editorial  and  advertising  content 
to  keep  working  wives  and  women  in  the 
audience.  Among  other  targets.  Bubus 
pointed  to  the  rapidly  growing  singles 
market  and  apartment  dwellers.  He 
pointed  to  geographic-zoned  advertising 
as  another  target  approach,  with  both 
news  and  advertising  tailored  to  specific 
areas.  He  added  that  zoned  advertising 
opens  up  new  advertising  revenues  from 
stores  that  never  justified  full-run  rates, 
including  the  small  retailer  and  mom- 
and-pop  store.  He  also  addressed  zoned 
preprint  advertising  as  another  dimen¬ 
sion  to  be  explored. 

Bubus  outlined  a  current  study  to 
measure  effectiveness  of  preprints  vs. 
rop.  He  said  that  Belden  has  found  a 
direct  relationship  in  volume  of  preprints 
and  retail  display,  that  as  preprints  go 
up,  display  goes  down.  The  relationship 
is  not  exact,  but  the  pattern  is  clear. 
“Projections  point  to  continued  preprint 
growth,”  he  added. 

Ciandell  W.  Bliss,  marketing  director 
of  the  Janesville  Gazette,  described  his 
newspaper's  efforts  in  developing  five 
vacation  and  tourism  sections,  including 
publication  of  free  listings  of  resorts, 
canipgrounds  and  motels,  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  48-page  Summerfun  tabloid. 
He  told  of  development  of  a  special 
Canadian  vacation  supplement  featuring 
facts  and  ads  on  Ontario  resorts. 

Bliss  also  told  of  the  Gazette’s  prob¬ 
lems  in  developing  circulation  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  county,  the  use  of  heavy  promo¬ 
tion  and  85  carriers,  and  adding  900  new 
subscribers  in  the  county. 

Using  visual  aids,  he  showed  the 
Gazette  Ad-Venture  program,  an  adver¬ 
tising  design  contest  for  fifth  through 
ninth  grade  students  that  pleased  stu¬ 
dents.  teachers  and  parents,  as  well  as 
advertisers.  The  contest  drew  730  ads 
drawn  by  students  the  first  year,  and 
doubled  the  next  year,  resulting  in  268 
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ads  used  by  269  merchants,  published  at 
the  rate  of  45  a  day  and  totaling  2,200 
inches  with  $9,000  of  revenue,  60  percent 
of  it  additional  business.  Bliss  pointed 
out  that  the  contest  produced  a  lot  of 
new  advertisers,  and  that  all  of  the  ads 
were  camera-ready,  requiring  little  extra 
handling. 

Bliss  described  one  of  his  newspaper’s 
public  service  programs  with  advertising 
effectiveness,  involving  a  large  display  of 
photographs-  including  100  winners  of 
the  Inland  Awards  competition — in  a 
local  75-store  mall.  He  said  that  the 
exhibit  was  viewed  by  up  to  50,000 
people,  and  drew  raves  from  the  shop¬ 
ping  center’s  management  and  stores. 

Timothy  O.  White,  marketing  director. 
Booth  Newspapers,  said  that  “it  is  cru¬ 
cial  for  us  to  expand  promotion  to  mar¬ 
keting.  Marketing  effective  timely  local 
communication  services  through  what¬ 
ever  it  takes,”  he  said. 

“Newspapers  must  sell  as  part  of  the 
communications  business,  he  added, 
“answering  and  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
advertisers.  Marketing  is  an  attitude  that 
must  permeate  the  entire  business.” 

“The  willingness  to  change  the  prod¬ 
uct  or  service  in  response  to  changes  in 
who-wants-what,  where,  when  and  how, 
are  essential.  And  we  need  a  marketing 
approach  in  our  trade  paper  advertising, 
too.”  he  added. 

White  credited  Harte-Hanks  Newspa¬ 
pers  for  their  total  marketing  approach. 
“Marketing  does  not  mean  hard  sell  or 
compromise  editorial  integrity,”  he 
quoted  from  the  Harte-Hanks  annual  re¬ 
port. 

In  the  marketing  keynote  speech, 
Steve  Star,  newspaper  marketing  consul¬ 
tant.  said  that  “marketing  concept  calls 
for  two  things — know  your  customer  and 
recognize  change.  He  said  that  newspa¬ 
per  marketing  has  made  a  lot  of  progress 
in  the  past  five  years,  but  still  has  a  long 
way  to  go. 

“Any  business  or  organization  only 
achieves  its  right  to  exist  or  to  succeed 
through  its  ability  to  identify  or  satisfy 
customer  needs  better  than  alternatives 
available  to  those  customers,”  he  said. 

Star  said  that  editors  have  shown  a 
willingness  to  embrace  marketing  con¬ 
cepts  with  more  or  less  enthusiasm,  al¬ 
though  some  seem  to  think  that  it  is  far 
too  important  to  leave  to  marketing 
people. 

“From  an  industry  point  of  view,  pro¬ 
fessionalism  of  the  marketing  process 
and  function  in  our  newspapers  is  the 
highest  priority."  Star  said.  “Part  of  the 
problem  is  the  way  it  came  into  our  in¬ 
dustry.  with  the  conviction  that  we  had 
to  get  everybody  into  the  act.  Now  how¬ 
ever.  for  specific  functions,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  an  area  of  specialization.  Not 
everybody  knows  what  goes  into  a  good 
research  study,  good  ad  copy,  a  good 
promotion  campaign,  the  mi¬ 
croeconomics  of  pricing.  People  within 


the  total  newspaper  understand  the  func¬ 
tions  and  needs.  They  cannot  be  done  by 
generalists,  but  by  specialists  and  mar¬ 
keting  professionals. 

The  crying  question,  according  to 
Star,  is  to  what  extent  we  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  can  pull  off  the  necessary 
changes  with  the  people  now  in  place,  or 
consider  the  alternative  of  bringing  in 
new  people. 

“Ptomotion  is  important  to  phase  two 
of  the  marketing  revolution,”  Star  said. 
“Promotion  people  are  most  likely  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  marketing  skills  and 
techniques — not  adequately — but  they 
are  further  along  the  learning  curve. 
“Promotion  is  a  bridge  function,”  he 
added,  “serving  various  pieces  of  the 
overall  newspaper,  and  well  positioned 
to  understand  leverage  points  to  prioritize 
the  marketing  effort.” 

On  the  subject  of  research.  Star  said 
that  “too  much  of  the  rese,  rch  we  have 
sponsored  is  not  research,  but  advertis¬ 
ing  documentation.”  He  said  this  caused 
a  problem  in  credibility  for  newspapers. 

He  also  said  that  newspapers’  carrier 
programs,  telephone  and  advertising 
sales  training  and  presentations  are  not 
as  strong  as  they  might  be,  and  that  pric¬ 
ing  policies  and  philosophies  need  to  be 
restructured. 

“My  hope  is  that  INPA  members  can 
play  a  central  role  in  the  marketing  rev¬ 
olution  within  the  newspaper  industry,” 
he  said.  “I  know  of  no  people  with 
better  backgrounds,  who  are  better  posi¬ 
tioned  to  play  the  leadership  role.  But 
the  job  will  not  fall  by  default.  Grab  for 
it.  work  for  it.  to  deserve  it,”  he  said. 

Bill  Gloede  joins 
Editor  &  Publisher 

W.F.  tBill)  Gloede  has  joined  Editor  & 
Publisher  as  an  associate  editor.  For  the 
past  18  months,  he  has  been  a  reporter  for 
the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News. 

Gloede  graduated  from  St.  John’s  Uni¬ 
versity,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  in  1976  with  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  communica¬ 
tions  arts  and  skills. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Herald-News, 
Gloede  was  a  stringer  for  the  Associated 
Press  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and  was  a  copy 
boy/obit  writer  for  the  Hackensack  (N  .J.) 
Record. 

Carla  Maria  Rupp  has  resigned  from 
E«&.P.  effective  May  29.  Ms.  Rupp  started 
with  E«&,P  as  an  associate  editor  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1974.  Currently  in  Europe,  Ms. 
Rupp  plans  to  do  freelance  writing. 

Suffers  heart  attack 

N.S.  “Buddy”  Hayden,  42.  publisher 
of  Camden  (N  .S.)  Courier-Post  suffered  a 
heart  attack  May  28.  His  condition  is 
reported  as  serious,  but  with  good  pros¬ 
pects  for  recovery.  He  was  playing  rac- 
quetball  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
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NOLAN  INDUSTRIES  INC 


A  NEW  NAME  FOR  AN  OLD  FIRM? 


NOT  QUITE!  WE'VE  EXPANDED  OUR  CAPABILITIES 
BY  COMBINING  THE  TALENTS,  SKILLS,  AND  PRODUCTS 
OF  CUTLER-HAMMER  DENVER,  NOLAN-JAMPOLInC.  AND. 


OUR  OVERSEAS  FACILITIES  INTO... 


NOLAN  SYSTEMS  INC. 


NOLAN-JAMPOL  INC. 


V' 

S’'" 


NOLAN  INDUSTRIES  INTERNATIONAL,  B.V. 


Our  complete  addresses  are  shown  below.  Call  our  new  name, 
NOLAN  INDUSTRIES,  at  any  of  these  addresses  for  help  in 
planning  your  new  mailroom  or  newsprint  handling  system. 
Our  expanded  selection  of  products  and  systems  are 
designed  to  meet  your  needs. 


Nolan-Jampol  Inc. 

Rome.  New  York 
(315)  336-3100 
TWX  510-226-9530 


NOLAN  INDUSTRIES  INC. 

Nolan  Systems  Inc.  Nolan  Industries  International,  B.V. 


Denver,  Colorado 
(303)  371-4000 
TWX  910-932-0324 


Rotterdam,  Holland 
31-10-81-4055,  Telex  844  28661 
Bedford,  England 
44-0234-67433,  Telex  851  82261 


in  the  Newsroom! 
in  the  Classified  Department! 
in  the  Computer  Room! 
in  the  Production  Department! 
in  the  Front  Office! 


The  Extended  Publishing  Network  supplies  editing  and 
production  power  when  you  need  it  (and  even  when  you  don’t). 


Visit  SI  I  in  Las  Vegas  to  see  for  yourself! 

Oh  ,  and  bring  your  newsroom,  classified 

and  production  power  requirements  and  we’ll  turn  you 

on  to  a  new  concept  in  newspaper  publishing. 


ANPA-RI  CONVENTION/79 

BOOTH  248 


What  is  EPN? 


EPN  is  a  modular  distributed  processing 
concept  used  throughout  Sll’s  System/22, 
System/33  and  System/44  product  line. 

The  Extended  Publishing  Network  was  de¬ 
signed  by  SI  I  to  meet  three  major  needs: 

•  to  allow  for  the  expansion  of  any  system, 

•  to  provide  the  facility  for  easily  upgrading 
to  a  higher  level  system,  and 

•  to  make  the  same  powerful  SI  I  file  man¬ 
agement,  editing,  composition,  produc¬ 
tion  and  word  processing  capabilities 
available  to  the  users  of  EPN  Systems  of 
all  sizes. 

EPN  Systems  satisfy  the  most  demanding 
newspaper  publishing  needs— from  the 
small  weekly  or  community  newspaper  to 
the  very  large  metropolitan  daily  with  it’s 
own  special  requirements  .  .  .  from  10 
Video  Display  Terminals  to  over  200  VDTs. 

Whatever  your  publishing  problems  and 
particular  needs  may  be,  you  will  find  the 
solution  in  an  EPN  System. 

The  most  apparent  aspects  of  the  Extended 
Publishing  Network  may  be  summed  up  in 
a  single  word  ...POWER! 


System 

Integrators 

Inc. 


For  more  information 
call  (91 6)  929-9481  today 

1820  Tribute  Road,  Sacramento,  CA  95815 


Le  Devoir  seek 
say  in  appointment 
of  new  publisher 

Partly  because  of  strikes  at  four 
Quebec  newspapers  last  year,  Le  Devoir 
increased  its  profits  threefold,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Montreal  daily’s  publishing 
company  said. 

Denys  Pelletier,  president  of  the  board 
of  the  Imprimerie  Populaire,  told  a 
shareholders’  meeting  that  profits  were 
up  from  $254,000  in  1977  to  $800,000  in 
1978. 

Circulation  varied  last  year  between 
42,300  and  69,700,  with  an  average  of 
53,000  printed  and  43,000  sold,  Pelletier 
said.  Four  newspapers — the  Montreal 
Star,  Montreal-Matin,  La  Presse  and 
Quebec  City’s  Le  Soleil — all  interrupted 
publication  because  of  strikes.  The 
strikes  have  ended,  but  Montreal-Matin 
has  gone  out  of  business. 

Ironically,  the  journalists  at  Le  Devoir 
announced  two  weeks  ago  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  strike  because  their 
negotiations  for  a  new  contract  were  at 
an  impasse. 

One  of  the  key  issues,  they  said,  is 
how  much  say  journalists  will  have  in  the 
selection  of  a  new  publisher — a  succes¬ 
sor  to  Claude  Ryan  who  resigned  last 
year  to  become  leader  of  the  Quebec 
Liberal  Party. 

In  his  speech  to  the  shareholders,  Pel¬ 
letier  said  40  people  were  originally  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  publisher’s  position,  but 
no  one  from  that  list  was  chosen. 

Three  other  candidates  were  consid¬ 
ered  recently  and  two  were  eliminated, 
he  said,  but  “it  is  too  early  to  speak 
about  it.’’ 

Michel  Roy,  the  paper’s  editor-in- 
chief,  praised  his  staff  for  improvements 
in  the  paper's  news  coverage  last  year 
and  for  their  current  effort  in  federal 
election  coverage. 

“Even  in  this  period  of  union  tensions, 
Le  Devoir’s  journalists  have  been  moti¬ 
vated,  and  the  paper's  productivity  is 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  country,”  he 
said. 

Investigative  reporter 
wins  Ball  St.  award 

An  investigative  reporter  who  went 
underground  to  expose  the  operation  of  a 
group  of  Pennsylvania  doctors  who  pro¬ 
vided  narcotic  prescriptions  to  addicts 
was  the  recipient  of  Ball  State  Univer¬ 
sity’s  1979  National  Journalism  Award. 

For  this  achievement,  Hoag  Levins  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  received 
Ball  State’s  top  “J”  award.  In  his  expose 
of  the  narcotics  ring.  Levins  went  under¬ 
ground  for  eight  weeks,  personally  be¬ 
coming  involved  in  a  “tradeoff”  with  six 
of  the  doctors  who  were  involved  in  ex¬ 
changing  blank  medical  welfare  forms  for 
drug  prescriptions. 


Ex-ANPA  president 
retires  from  Army 

The  Department  of  Defense  last  week 
honored  its  Reserve  Forces  along  with  a 
former  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  Maj.  Gen.  W.  Stanford  Smith 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve. 

The  occasion  was  a  military  review  at 
the  Joint  Forces  Reserve  Center  in 
Anacosta.  for  Maj.  Gen.  Smith  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement  after  serving 
four  years  as  Military  Executive  of  the 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board. 

Robert  B.  Pirie  Jr.,  acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Re¬ 
serve  Affairs  and  Logistics,  host  at  the 
review,  presented  Maj.  Gen.  Smith  with 
the  Defense  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  the  nation’s  highest  peacetime 
military  award. 

The  Board  consists  of  21  senior  civi¬ 
lian  and  military  officers  who  serve  as 
principal  policy  advisers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  matters  relating  to  the  re¬ 
serve  forces. 

Maj.  Gen.  Smith’s  retirement  culmi¬ 
nates  38  years  of  commissioned  service. 
He  became  a  second  lieutenant  from 
ROTC  upon  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia  in  May,  1941,  and — 
among  many  other  military  assign¬ 
ments — served  as  a  company  commander 
and  battalion  operations  officer  of  the 
103d  Infantry  Regiment,  43d  Infantry 
Division  in  combat  in  the  Pacific  Theater 
in  World  War  11. 

Maj.  Gen.  Smith  joined  ANPA  in  1953 
and  left  the  position  of  ANPA  president 
and  general  manager  in  December  of 
1974.  He  told  E&P  his  future  plans  are 
uncertain  but  didn't  deny  that  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  may  again  be  an  interest 
in  the  future. 

Clapper  Awards 
are  presented 

Gordon  E.  White,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
News,  has  been  named  winner  of  the 
Raymond  Clapper  Memoria!  Award  for 
exceptionally  meritorious  reporting  dur¬ 
ing  1978. 

White’s  reporting  brought  to  national 
attention  the  possibility  that  U.S.  nuclear 
tests  may  have  caused  cancer  in  citizens 
downwind  from  the  Nevada  test  site — 
and,  in  light  of  the  recent  Three  Mile 
Island  accident,  could  prove  important  in 
predicting  the  effect  of  low  level  radiation 
on  a  large  number  of  people. 

John  Wallach,  Hearst  Newspapers, 
won  second  place  for  his  breaking  stories 
of  major  developments  from  the  Camp 
David  summit  and  the  Egyptian-lsraeli 
peace  treaty. 

The  awards  carry  a  $1000  first  prize 
and  $500  second  prize. 


Leonard  re-elected 
chairman  of  IPI’s 
American  committee 

Richard  H.  Leonard,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  was  re-elected  chairman  of  the 
American  Committee,  International 
Press  Institute,  at  a  meeting  in  New  York 
May  2. 

Donald  W.  Diehl,  Easton  Express,  was 
re-elected  vicechairman,  and  Hugh  B. 
Patterson,  Jr.,  Arkansas  Gazette,  Little 
Rock,  was  re-named  secretary-treasurer. 

Newly  elected  to  the  board  of  the 
American  group  were:  Earl  Foell,C/ir/st- 
ian  Science  Monitor;  William  K. 
Hosokawa,  Denver  Post;  and  Gerald  L. 
Warren,  San  Diego  Union. 

Re-elected  to  the  board  were:  John  C. 
Quinn,  Gannett  Newspapers;  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham,  Sr.,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
and  Times;  William  M.  Boyd,  New 
Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News;  and 
Richard  Leonard. 

Leonard  reported  there  will  be  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  approximately  100  people  from 
the  U.S.  to  the  28th  IPl  Assembly  in 
Athens,  June  18-20. 

Maine  governor 
vetos  crime  bill 

Maine  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brennan 
vetoed  a  state  legislative  measure  that 
would  allow  publication  of  the  names  of 
juvenile  criminals. 

The  governor  said  his  action  was  tied 
to  a  desire  to  save  youngsters  “from  the 
glare  of  the  media.”  Citing  his  personal 
experience  as  attorney  general  and  pros¬ 
ecutor,  the  governor  remarked  that  pub¬ 
licity,  per  se,  is  not  a  deterrent  to  young 
offenders,  and  could  lead  to  an  increase 
in  juvenile  crime. 

The  juvenile  crime  bill,  he  said, 
“would  mean  that  a  16-year-old  found  in 
possession  of  a  can  of  beer  could  have 
his  name  revealed  to  the  press.” 

Press  release  service 
offered  by  publishers 

A  press  release  service  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  New  Mexico  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  to  provide  additional  revenue 
for  its  new  one  order,  one  bill  ad  service. 

Marshall  Stinnett,  Portales  News 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  advertising 
committee,  said  a  possible  $150  a  month 
in  revenue  can  be  expected  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  service,  which  has  been  re¬ 
quested  on  numerous  occasions. 

The  structure  of  the  press  release  ser¬ 
vice  will  be  outlined  to  members  in  a 
confidential  bulletin,  the  association  said. 

The  ad  service  reported  gross  sales  in 
March  amounting  to  $9,324.48,  compared 
to  $2,324.09  in  February.  Seven  accounts 
were  serviced  by  the  ad  service  in  March 
compared  to  five  in  February. 
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New  agency  shop  established  in  St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch  is  now  partrtient.  Most  industry  observers  agree  effort  will,  among  other  things,  help  nar- 

printing,  selling,  promoting  and  circulat-  that  much  of  that  figure  should  be  attrib-  row  its  retail  food  linage  gap  with  Subur- 

ing  its  afternoon  rival,  the  St.  Louis  uted  to  the  Globe,  adding  that  last  win-  ban  Newspapers  of  Greater  St.  Louis, 

Globe-Democrat.  ter’s  54-day  strike  at  both  papers  also  publishers  of  27  weeklies.  The  suburban 

The  arrangement  became  official  after  contributed  to  the  deficit.  groups  claim  they  ran  8,665,282  lines  in 

both  papers  filed  an  amendment  with  the  The  agreement  calls  for  an  equal  split  that  category  during  the  first  ten  months 

Justice  Department,  extending  their  1961  on  all  profits.  of  1978  compared  to  the  Post-Dispatch’s 

point  printing  agreement  and  placing  all  The  two  papers  entered  into  a  joint  1,143,137  lines  and  the  Globe’s  413,221. 
Globe-Democrat  business  functions  in  printing  arrangement  officially  in  1961 —  A  Post-Dispatch  spokesman  said  ad- 

the  hands  of  the  Post-Dispatch.  The  one  which  was  subsequently  covered  by  a  vertisers  will  be  offered  a  25  percent  dis- 

dailies’  editorial  divisions  remain  sepa-  grandfather  clause  of  the  1971  Newspaper  count  for  combined  display  buys  in  all 

rate.  Preservation  Act.  categories. 

Roughly  70  Globe  employees  have  Initially,  the  Post-Dispatch  pocketed  “It’s  a  heck  of  a  buy  considering  that 
been  severed  under  the  new  pact  and  an  70%  of  the  profits  with  the  remaining  30%  we’ve  now  got  525,000  readers  daily  and 

additional  77  staffers  moved  over  to  the  earmarked  for  the  Globe-Democrat.  The  714,000  on  Sunday,’’  Nicholas  G.  Penni- 

Post- Dispatch.  split  was  amended  in  1975,  giving  both  man,  assistant  general  manager  of  the 

Both  papers  claimed  they  lost  a  com-  newspapers  an  equal  share  of  the  first  $4  Post-Dispatch,  said, 
bined  $3.6  million  in  1978,  according  to  million  of  profit.  Suburban  newspapers  advertise  a 

documents  they  filed  with  the  Justice  De-  The  agency  shop  hopes  the  new  joint  combined  weekly  circulation  of  754,294. 


LithoMix  Measures  Up  ! 

At  Townsend  Communications,  Inc. 

It  takes  time  for  the  word  to  get  out  on  a  new  product  in  the  graphic 
arts  industry,  but  here  is  what  one  person  using  the  LithoMix 
electronic  water  leveling  system  has  to  say: 

Joe  Chambers,  V.P.  Production, Townsend  Communications,  Inc.: 

“U/e  were  having  to  maintain  five  fountain 
solution  tanks  to  run  our  two  six-unit  presses. 

With  the  LITHOMIX  JR. ,  we  were  able  to  get  rid  of 
the  five  old  tanks  and  the  maintenance  required  to 
keep  them  operating.  We  are  now  using  less 
concentrate  and  cleaning  up  faster.  To  us,  the 
LITHOMIX  JR.  is  like  stepping  from  a  Model  T 
into  a  Cadillac.  ” 

Measure  up  LithoMix  for  yourself! 

Visit  us  at  the  ANPA  Convention 
Booth  ^610 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP. 

105th  Street  &  Santa  Fe  Drive 
P.  O.  Box  5487 
Lenexa,  Kansas,  USA  66215 
A.C.  913  492-9050  Telex  42362 
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Production  plants 
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called  as  such — they  are  urt  departments. 
And  the  rooms  appear  more  like  studios, 
utilizing  carpeting,  good  lighting,  and 
well-designed  equipment  to  achieve  an 
attractive  setting. 

“People  here  feel  more  professional 
and  work  better  when  they're  in  clean, 
comfortable  surroundings,”  comments 
Winscott.  “We  value  our  employees  as 
we  feel  they  are  the  key  to  making  these 
new  systems  work.  And  because  they 
have  been  successful  in  this  pursuit,  we 
believe  they  deserve  the  best.” 


The  policy  apparently  works  both 
ways.  Free  Press  people  show  equal 
interest  in  making  the  company  a  profit¬ 
able  operation,  offering  time-saving  ideas 
which  have  been  adopted.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  preprinted  borders  for  classified 
display  have  ended  the  necessity  for  fash¬ 
ioning  such  ads  from  border  tapes.  One-, 
two-,  and  three-column  borders  in  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  depths  are  prepared  in  advance  to 
quickly  accept  typeset  material. 

Pre-ruled  layout  sheets,  showing  all 
dimensional  information,  also  contribute 
to  speedier  handling.  Pages  are  made  up 
on  functional  tables,  equipped  with  eye- 
shielded  light,  designed  by  a  staff  member 
of  the  company. 

What  is  the  next  step?  If  is  already 


The  next  edition 
is  ready  to  roil 


The  Daily  King  II  incorporates  the  most  recent  proven 
engineering  innovations  in  web  press 
design. .  resulting  in  a  press  that  is  uniquely  different 
in  style  and  ease  of  operation. 

For  example,  the  step-saving  pneumatically  operated 
press  control  system  allows  all  printing  functions  to  be 
controlled,  in  proper  sequence,  from  the  operator's 
console. 

Combine  these  features  with  others.  .  .like  a  “printer- 
preferred”  ink  ducting  system,  increased  speeds, 
infinitely  variable  dampening  system,  pneumatically 
controlled  folder  nip  rollers.  .  and  you'll  see  why  the 
Daily  King  II  is  the  newest  edition  in  engineering, 
printability,  and  over-all  functional  beauty.  Contact  us 
today  for  the  full  Daily  King  II  story. 


P.O.BOX  21  EP  •  PHONE  (417|  781.3700  •  JOPLIN.  MISSOURI  64801 

One  o!  the  White  Consolidated  Industries 
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obvious  to  Free  Press  management  that  it 
is  to  be  ad  makeup  on  the  visual  display 
screen,  and  has  ordered  two  Advantage 
systems  from  Compugraphic. 

When  installed,  the  newspapers  will 
have  the  capability  to  combine  layout, 
markup,  and  makeup  into  a  single  produc¬ 
tion  cycle. 

This  will  be  another  leap  forward  for 
the  company  which  has  chosen  to  live  by 
the  electronically-produced  word. 

Oklahoma  Journal 
buys  ONE/48 

Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoma 
Journal  has  purchased  a  ONE  Systems 
ONE/48  for  the  40,000  circulation  daily. 
Key  modules  of  the  order  for  a  front-end 
package  designed  by  the  firm  include: 
the  new  48  million  character  rigid  disk 
storage  unit  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  new  phase  in  electronic  text  process¬ 
ing  now  offered;  upgraded  software;  a 
KSR  printer;  a  300  Ipm  line  printer;  17 
VDT's;  and  a  high  speed  wire  service 
modem  for  accepting  UPl  Data  News. 

In  “Release  III”,  most  variable  pro¬ 
gramming  procedures  are  performed  thru 
use  of  the  Master  Terminal  in  easily  un¬ 
derstandable  language.  Forty  typesetter 
width  tables  plus  500  canned  typesetting 
formats  may  be  read  in  and  changed.  The 
Classified  Update  process  is  handled 
thru  a  selection  menu  and  all  functions 
indicated  are  executed.  Pricing  fields  and 
the  order  form  are  accessible  and  flexi¬ 
ble. 

Classified  changes  add  to  the  previous 
solidity  of  the  program.  Start  and  stop 
dates,  measuring,  sorting,  pricing  and 
credit  checking  are  accomplished  with 
one  command.  Ads  may  be  searched  for 
electronically  using  telephone  numbers, 
invoice  numbers,  names  or  globally. 
Hard  copy  generated  involves  a  Correc¬ 
tions  List,  a  Modified  One  Line  List 
(showing  all  unused  Invoice  Numbers  for 
complete  audit  tracing).  Operator  Statis¬ 
tics,  a  Guess  List  giving  the  next  7  days 
Classified  size,  a  Kill  List,  a  One  Line 
List,  Bills  and  TF  Bills. 

On  the  editorial  side,  utilizing  “intelli¬ 
gent”  video  display  terminals,  a  reporter 
may  do  a  considerable  amount  of  copy 
manipulation  without  transferring  the 
material  to  storage.  Text  movements 
within  the  unit,  insertions  and  deletions, 
bold  face,  italic  and  light  face  are  exam¬ 
ples  of  operations  that  may  take  place  in 
the  stand-alone  mode.  Improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  directory  process 
of  wire  and  local  input. 

Wire  queueing,  besides  selecting  by 
category,  cycle,  priority,  keyword  or 
story  number,  can  now  utilize  a  time 
stamp  or  global  search. 

Local  queueing  addresses  the  same 
possibilities.  Processing  of  editorial, 
classified  and  billing  is  to  be  supported 
by  16  in-house  VDT’s  and  one  remote 
bureau. 
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Rizzoli  buys  $1  million 
of  systems  equipment 

Linotype  Italia,  S.p.A.,  the  Italian  af¬ 
filiate  of  the  worldwide  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Group,  has  announced  two 
typesetting  equipment  orders  from  the 
largest  publishing  organization  in  Italy, 
the  Rizzoli  Group.  The  purchased 
equipment  is  valued  at  well  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion  and  includes  five  Linotron  202  digi¬ 
tal  CRT  phototypesetters. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Group,  one  of 
the  largest  international  suppliers  of 
photocomposition  products,  is  a  division 
of  Eltra  Corporation. 

Rizzoli  Group  companies  are  involved 
in  all  aspects  of  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  including  book  and  periodical 
publishing,  television,  motion  pictures, 
and  advertising.  The  new  orders  from 
Linotype  Italia  are  for  two  of  Rizzoli 
Group’s  daily  newspapers. 

The  first  is  a  new  paper  called  //  Popo- 
lare  that  will  begin  publication  in  Milan 
in  September,  1979.  The  equipment  to  be 
installed  is  valued  at  $800,000.  It  in¬ 
cludes  three  Linotron  202  typesetters, 
and  a  System  5  publishing  system  con¬ 
sisting  of  14  Linoscreen  300  video  dis¬ 
play  terminals  for  copy  entry  and  editing, 
two  Prime  computers,  two  60-megabyte 
disc  drives,  and  peripheral  line  printers, 
paper  tape  readers,  and  teletypes. 

The  second  order  is  from  a  Rizzoli 
Group  company  called  the  Societa  Edit- 
rice  Triestina  S.p.A.  for  its  daily  news¬ 
paper,  //  Picolo  de  Triesta.  The  equip¬ 
ment,  valued  at  $375,000,  has  already 
been  installed.  It  includes  two  Linotron 
202s,  12  paper  tape  keyboards,  five  MVP 
video  display  editing  systems,  two 
floppy  disk  readers,  and  62  digitized 
typeface  fonts  from  the  Mergenthaler, 
Linotype,  Stempel,  Haas  library  of  over 
1 ,000  typeface  designs. 

Harrisburg  Patriot 
to  build  3rd  floor 

The  Harrishurf!  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
newspapers  will  add  one  story  to  a  two- 
story  building  built  by  the  Newhouse  pa¬ 
pers  in  1954,  it  has  been  announced  by 
publisher  John  H.  Baum. 

Baum  said  the  expansion  is  in  line  with 
the  papers’  commitment  to  remain  in  the 
downtown  area  of  Harrisburg. 

The  21 ,000  square  foot  addition  to  the 
building  at  812  Market  Street  will  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  news  staff  of  the  papers — 
the  Patriot  (a.m.).  Evening  News,  and 
the  Sunday  Patriot-News,  and  will  also 
include  a  new  and  modern  library  as  well 
as  a  complete  mini-theater  to  handle 
school  students  and  other  groups  which 
tour  the  building. 

A  passenger  elevator  also  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  adjacent  to  the  mail  lobby.  The 
project  is  slated  for  completion  in  1980. 
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plant,  they  explored  several  alternatives, 
Elliott  said.  The  telephone  company  ad¬ 
vised  that  fibre  optics  transmission  sys¬ 
tems  were  on  the  horizon,  and  it  was 
hoped  this  equipment  would  be  available 
in  time  for  the  start-up  of  the  Journal’s 
new  plant  in  the  Spring  of  1980.  The  tele¬ 
phone  company  felt  that  fibre  optics 
would  be  superior  to  coaxial  cable 
transmission,  one  of  the  other  alterna¬ 


tives,  both  in  performance  and  price. 

“An  optical  fibre  is  just  a  glass  thread, 
finer  than  a  human  hair,’’  said  Elliott.  “It 
is  the  medium  through  which  a  laser  light 
beam  is  transmitted,  the  beam  following 
every  twist  and  turn  in  the  thread  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  Because  the  information 
being  transmitted  is  carried  by  light, 
rather  than  radio  waves,  there  is  no  elec¬ 
trical  interference  or  distortion  and  the 
transmission  rate  capability  is  many 
times  greater  than  we  are  ever  likely  to 
need.  The  higher  the  transmission  rate, 
the  faster  a  page  can  be  scanned  and  a 
plate  exposed,  limited  only  by  the  speed 
of  the  Laserite  machines.” 


Update  your  web  break 
protection  with  the 


BALDWIN 


COOKSEY  SYSTEM 

The  COOKSEY  System’s  quick  and  reliable  response  to  web  breaks  provides  assurance  that 
the  web  is  brought  under  control  before  damaging  wrap-ups  can  occur.  Now  three  new  products 
are  available  as  Cooksey  system  components  to  further  improve  efficiency,  reduce  downtime 
and  eliminate  errors.  FOR  MAXIMUM  PROTECTION  WHEN  A  WEB  BREAKS,  SPECIFY  THE 
COOKSEY  SYSTEM. 


The  COOKSEY  AUTOMATIC  LIFT¬ 
OFF  (ALO)  automatically  "sets  down”  on^ 
the  web  above  web-up  speed,  and  “lifts  off’ 
as  press  speed  comes  down.  The  detector 
arms  are  automatically  raised  out  of  the 
way  during  web-up  or  when  the  press  is 
down.  A  great  time  saver,  ALO  speeds  start¬ 
up  after  makeready  or  a  web  break.  ALO’s 
are  easily  retrofitted  on  most  existing 
Cooksey  detector  systems  and,  of  course, 
available  on  any  new  presses. 


Eliminate  Hand  Setting 


The  COOKSEY  AUTOMATIC  BY-PASS  Detec- 
tor(ABP)  never  needs  settingbythe  pressman 
-  regardless  of  the  web  lead  arrangement.  I  n 
addition  to  the  features  and  benefits  of  the 
ALO,  the  ABP  further  saves  time  by  "auto¬ 
matically  silencing"  itself  when  the  web  run 
does  not  require  it  to  be  in  operation.  Readily 
available  for  new  installations.  Retrofit 
possible. 


Reduce  Downtime 

FBI  FIRST  BREAK  INDICATION... Pinpoints  position  of 
first  web  break  on  press  schematic.  Allows  pressmen  to 
quickly  determine  the  trouble  area.  Provides  quick  means 
of  checking  electrical  and/or  mechanical  status  of  each 
detector.  Assists  in  reducing  downtime. 


Fine  Products 
For  Finer  Printing 

BALDWIN- 
GEGENHEIMER 
CORPORAnON 
401  Shippan  Avenue 
Stamford,  Conn.  06902 
Tel.  (203)325-3581 
Telex:  965-847 


Tell  me  more  about; 

□  Cooksey  System  □  Automatic  Lift-Off  (ALO)  □  Automatic  By-Pass  (ABP) 

□  FBI  System  □  Press  Make _ Size _ No.  of  units _ 


See  us  at  ANPA  Show  Booth  #  128 
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Weather  forecast 
to  tell  people 
how  they  will  feel 

Dr.  Stephen  Rosen 

A  low  pressure  area  will  move  into  our 
region  today,  causing  some  cloudiness 
and  mild  southerly  winds.  Showers  may 
result  tonight  from  the  approaching  warm 
front. 

Your  health  and  moods  will  be  very 
strongly  and  unfavorably  influenced  by 
today’s  weather.  Medical  complaints  and 
the  use  of  medications  will  be  at  very  high 
levels. 

Also  high  will  be  your  pain-sensitivity, 
fatigue,  and  irritability.  Because  your  re¬ 
flexes  will  be  very  slow  tonight,  beware  of 
traffic  and  work-related  accidents.  You 
may  not  sleep  well  either. 

Studies  show  that  your  productivity  and 
work-performance  may  deteriorate,  and 
that  your  endurance  and  energy-level  may 
be  low.  In  this  weather  pattern,  the  crime 
rate  often  rises. 

If  you’re  susceptible,  you  may  be  trou¬ 
bled  by  nerve  pains,  arthritis,  rheumatism. 
Also,  low  muscle  tone,  and  attacks  of 
asthma,  bronchitis,  chest  pains,  muscle 
cramps,  bleeding  or  migraines  may  be 
common,  so  consult  you  physician. 

9|C  *  % 

If  you  think  this  weather  forecast 
sounds  far  out,  guess  again.  It’s  likely  to 
be  the  way  weather  forecasts  will  be  re¬ 
ported  in  newspapers  in  the  future. 

Instead  of  telling  us — in  numerical  de¬ 
tail  and  with  great  precision — what  the 
temperature,  humidity,  barometric  pres¬ 
sure,  wind  speed,  cloud  cover,  precipita¬ 
tion,  etc.,  are  going  to  be,  weather  fore¬ 
casts  of  the  future  will  say  how  you  are 
going  to  feel.  The  human  consequences 
of  weather.  It’s  called  “Bio¬ 
meteorology”,  and  most  of  the  research 
is  done  in  Europe — where  they  now  re¬ 
port  the  weather  in  terms  of  its  effects  on 
people. 

I  call  it  “BioWeather”,  and  (like  as¬ 
trology  and  bio-rhythms)  it  has  broad 
appeal  based  on  people’s  intrinsic  self- 
interest.  After  all,  we  do  live  in  a  “cul¬ 
ture  of  narcissism”,  the  “me  decade”. 
But  {unWke  astrology  and  bio-rhythms) 
“BioWeather”  has  a  respectable  scien¬ 
tific  standing.  Serious  and  responsible 
research,  employing  thousands  of  sub¬ 
jects  over  long  time  intervals,  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  statistical  correlations  between 
people’s  moods,  their  behavior,  their 
ailments  or  symptons,  their  general  state 

Dr.  Stephen  Rosen  is  the  author  of 
WEATHERING:  HOW  THE  ATMOS¬ 
PHERE  CONDITIONS  YOUR  BODY, 
YOUR  MIND,  YOUR  MOODS— AND 
YOUR  HEALTH,  published  by  Evans 
and  distributed  by  Dutton,  New  York, 
1979. 


of  health — and  the  weather  conditions  or 
changes.  For  example,  here  are  some 
findings: 

•  stress  alters  your  state  of  health, 
and  weather  is  a  form  of  stress 

•  normal  weather  probably  injures 
more  people  than  all  air  and  water  pollu¬ 
tion  combined 

•  our  moods  today  often  correlate 
with  what  the  weather  was  one  or  two 
days  ago 

•  women  are  usually  much  more 
weather-sensitive  than  men 

•  middle  class  males  are  the  most 
likely  to  be  weather-resistant 

•  a  very  large  number  of  medical 
drugs  change  their  toxicity,  potency,  and 
side  effects  inside  the  body — depending 
on  the  weather  conditions  (mainly  tem¬ 
perature  and  humidity)  outside  the  body 

•  the  best  sexual  weather  is  fresh  air 
and  sunshine 

•  high  performance  at  work  is  statisti¬ 
cally  related  to  low  temperature  and 
humidity 

•  slender,  lean-physique  people,  and 
schizophrenics  are  most  likely  to  be  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  weather  pre-menstrually 
(if  female),  in  the  spring,  and  early  in  life 

•  weather  conditions  may  trigger  pub¬ 
lic  demonstration,  riots,  and  looting — yet 
they  also  stimulate  societies  to  energetic 
achievement  and  high  productivity 

There  is  probably  no  disease,  ailment, 
or  symptom  that  we  suffer  from  that  the 
weather  cannot  make  worse.  If  your 
body  has  a  weakness,  the  weather  will 
find  it  out  and  aggravate  it.  Your  blood 
composition,  your  body  chemistry,  your 
entire  physiology  and  anatomy  are  all 
conditioned  by  temperature,  humidity, 
sunshine,  and  more.  Weather  changes 
promote  the  flare-up  of  latent  ailments 
and  dysfunctions.  For  instance,  your 
blood  vessels  constrict  in  cold — and  ex¬ 
pand  in  warm  weather — inducing 
changes  in  blood  composition,  in  glandu¬ 
lar  activity,  in  oxygen  supply  to  critical 
cells  and  tissues;  it’s  easy  to  see  these 
repercussions  in  respiratory,  cerebral, 
and  circulatory  disorders. 

Furthermore,  the  weather  changes 
make  a  lot  of  things  happen  to  our  bodies 
and  minds  that  we  are  not  fully  award  of. 
The  effects  are  often  subliminal.  They 
sneak  up  on  us.  Suddenly,  we  notice 
someone  we  know  very  well  is  irritable 
or  sullen  or  gloomy  or  glum.  It  would  be 
charitable  for  us  to  discount  their  un¬ 
characteristic  behavior  by  blaming  it  on 
the  weather.  Perhaps  we’d  be  somewhat 
more  tolerant  of  our  own  blue  moods — 
and  others’ — if  we  could  reliably  say, 
“Weather  has  a  measureable  and  pre¬ 
dictable  effect  on  people  .  .  .  Look  at 
today’s  newspapers  and  see  what  it’s 
going  to  do  to  us”. 

Nine  out  of  ten  Americans,  according 
to  a  survey  by  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  want  more  weather 
information  than  they  receive.  People 
want  answers — to  personal  questions: 


•  How  comfortable  will  I  feel  tomor¬ 
row,  as  a  result  of  the  weather? 

•  Will  my  family  (spouse,  children, 
parents,  grandparents)  suffer  special  dis¬ 
comfort  from  rapid  weather  changes? 

•  What  medical  complaints  are  likely? 

•  Will  my  mood  tomorrow  be  bright, 
or  dull,  as  a  result  of  the  weather? 

I’m  convinced  that  newspaper  readers 
will  welcome  a  “BioWeather”  service 
that  seeks  to  answer  these  questions 
daily,  in  a  syndicated  column,  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible,  sober,  and  scientific  way. 
During  a  recent  tour  around  the  country 
to  promote  my  new  book,  I  found  very 
high  interest  in  the  medical  evidence  that 
links  weather  to  health,  and  weather  to 
self. 

Here’s  how  it  will  work.  I  will  provide 
tailor-made  “BioWeather  Forecasts”  for 
a  given  city,  based  upon  weather  condi¬ 
tions  and  forecasts  of  the  National 
Weather  Service.  One  newspaper  per 
city,  on  an  exclusive  basis,  will  obtain  a 
fresh  “BioWeather  Forecast”  every  few 
hours  by  teletype  or  telephone. 


Column  found  to  have 
reader  interests 

A  half  year’s  columns  of  “The  View 
From  The  Top”  by  Milton  Rockmore 
were  studied  and  evaluated  by  Belden 
Associates. 

Twenty-six  columns  were  examined  in 
detail,  classified  as  to  subject  matter  and 
compared  with  research  findings  which 
isolate  major  areas  of  reader  interests,  by 
Joe  Belden,  president  of  the  company. 

“Judging  from  the  half  year  of  columns 
analyzed,  you  do  a  remarkably  good  job 
of  matching  your  subjects  to  leading 
reader  interests,”  Belden  said  in  making 
the  comparison  with  the  10  leading 
categories  of  reader  preoccupation. 

“The  View  From  The  Top”  which  in¬ 
terviews  leading  experts  on  a  broad  range 
of  questions  which  are  of  vital  interest  to 
Americans,  has  been  called  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  free  advice  and  information  in 
America.  A  weekly  feature,  it  comes  with 
photos  of  the  four  experts  interviewed  for 
each  column. 

Suggesting  consideration  be  given  to 
more  frequent  use,  perhaps  on  a  daily 
basis,  because  of  its  ability  to  hold  read¬ 
ers,  the  report  concluded,  “Most  of  the 
columns  we  have  read  meet  the  three 
criteria  which  are  keys  in  maintaining 
readership:  1)  Is  it  important?  2)  Is  it 
interesting?  3)  Is  it  relevant  to  the  reader? 

“In  summary,  we  would  agree  with 
other  critics  who  have  classed  it  as  a  great 
column,  and  we  offer  our  criticism  mainly 
as  refinements.” 

Copies  of  the  complete  report  are 
available  to  editors.  Write:  Milt 
Rockmore,  32  Orchard  Hill  Lane, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 
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Detroit  News  will  convert 
letterpress  units  to  offset 


Detroit  News  will  undertake  a  conver¬ 
sion  of  its  pressroom  from  letterpress  to 
the  offset  method  of  printing. 

The  $12  million  project  is  scheduled  to 
begin  this  fall  at  the  paper’s  Sterling 
Heights  (Mich.)  North  Plant  printing 
facility,  with  completion  slated  for  the 
fall  of  1980. 

The  News  said  it  will  be  the  first  major 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  to  effect 
such  a  conversion,  in  which  offset 
equipment  is  installed  on  existing  letter- 
press  units. 

The  paper  has  been  testing  the  unusual 
process  on  two  of  its  54  Goss  Mark  V 
press  units  since  March  15. 

“The  test  has  been  a  total  success,” 
said  John  W.  Harms,  the  News’  vice- 
president  and  operations  director. 
“We’re  most  enthusiastic  about  convert¬ 
ing  the  entire  pressroom. 

“Our  offset  will  have  all  the  flexibility 
of  the  existing  letterpress  equipment  in 
terms  of  color,  page  size  and  press 
speeds,  but  will  have  the  improved  re¬ 
production  quality  of  offset,”  Harms 
continued.  “The  conversion  will  give  our 
newspaper  greatly  improved  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  halftones,  spot  color  and  mul¬ 
ticolor.” 

The  conversion  process  is  TKS  man¬ 
ufactured  press  equipment  and  it  will  be 
installed  by  the  Taft  Equipment  Sales 
Co.  of  Chicago. 

Historic  marker  honor 
typewriter  inventor 

The  Society  of  Professional  Jour¬ 
nalists,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  has  dedicated  a 
plaque  marking  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
as  a  historic  site  in  journalism,  honoring 
Christopher  Latham  Sholes,  editor  of  the 
Sentinel  from  1861  to  1865  as  inventor  of 
the  first  practical  typewriter. 

Phil  Dessauer,  managing  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  and  national  SDX 
president,  during  the  dedication  cere¬ 
monies  May  15,  said  that  while  Sholes’ 
name  was  not  a  household  word  in  the 
field  of  journalism  he  (Dessauer)  had  a 
warm  feeling  in  his  heart  for  anyone  who 
would  invent  anything  as  useful  as  a 
typewriter. 

Sholes  and  co-workers  exhibited  their 
first  model,  which  had  a  pianolike 
keyboard  attached  to  a  kitchen  table,  in 
September  of  1867.  Others  had  tried  ear¬ 
lier  to  produce  a  typewriter  but  none  of 
those  were  of  practical  use. 

Sholes  and  his  partners  sold  out  to 
James  Densmore  eventually,  and  Dens- 
more  took  the  design  to  E.  Remington 
&  Sons,  manufacturer  of  sewing 
machines  and  guns. 


“The  conversion  will  be  made  in  a 
manner  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
daily  production  of  the  paper,”  Harms 
said. 

“As  the  conversion  progresses,  we 
will  be  increasing  both  the  number  of 
pages  that  are  printed  in  the  offset  proc¬ 
ess  as  well  as  the  number  of  papers  that 
will  gradually  be  printed  with  offset 
pages  rather  than  letterpress.” 


Raymond  J.  Eby,  the  News’  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  will  supervise  the  project. 

“One  of  the  very  unique  features  of 
this  new  process  is  the  ability  to  transfer 
two  colors  to  a  common  blanket  cylinder 
and  print  both  colors  on  the  newsprint 
simultaneously,”  he  said. 

“At  least  20  other  papers  have  con¬ 
tacted  us  about  this  project,”  Eby  con¬ 
tinued.  “They  plan  to  visit  Detroit  while 
we’re  converting.  I’m  certain  that  we 
will  have  many  newspaper  people  from 
throughout  the  country  visiting  us  in  the 
next  year.” 

The  News’  North  Plant  opened  in  1973 
and  featured  new  Goss  Mark  V  letter- 
presses. 
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TheK&F 
Steel-Strip 


The  simplest  methocj  of  fastening 
strip  steel  to  paper,  mylar,  aluminum. 

Multiple  thickness  increases 
holding  power. 

Available  in  Semi-automatic 
and  Fully-automatic  systems. 

For  use  with  the  K&F 
Magnetic  Bar  Lock. 

THE  LEADER  IN  CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 
AND  QUALITY  PRODUCTS 
FOR  THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 


K&F  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 
12633  Industrial  Park  Drive 
Granger,  Indiana  46530 
Telephone:  (21 9)  272-9950 
TELEX  233157 
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Syndicates 

Detroit  News  packages 

The  Detroit  News  has  started  a  new 
weekly  “Pet  Clinic”  using  syndicated 
and  locally  produced  columns  and  a  syn¬ 
dicated  pet  cartoon. 

Launched  in  mid-May,  “Pet  Clinic” 
has  Dr.  James  Dailey,  Michigan  State 
University  veterinarian,  answering  ques¬ 
tions  of  general  interest  and  writing  a 
column  on  pet  problems. 

Syndicated  contributors  are: 

Eleanor  Price,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate,  who  is  introducing  readers  to 
famous  kinds  of  pets  via  their  biog¬ 
raphies. 

Doug  Borgstedt,  self-syndicated  car¬ 
toonist,  who  is  represented  with  his 
panel,  “The  Pet  Set”,  which  takes  a 
humorous  look  at  the  pet  scene. 

Astrologist  Lady  Cassandra,  Astro-lnt 
Syndicate,  who  explores  the  compatibil¬ 
ity  of  News  readers  and  their  pets. 

An  added  feature  is  that  readers  get  an 
opportunity  to  have  their  pets’  biog¬ 
raphies  appear  in  the  News  and  have 
questions  about  care  answered  by  Dr. 
Dailey. 

*  %  He 

Barbara  Gibbons,  a  syndicated  colum¬ 
nist  and  cookbook  author  who  practices 
what  she  preaches,  has  won  her  second 
“Tastemaker  Award”  for  diet  cookbook 
writing.  Gibbons’  book  “The  Interna¬ 
tional  Slim  Gourmet  Cookbook”  was 
voted  best  diet  cookbook  of  the  year  in  a 
poll  of  newspaper  and  magazine  food 
writers  and  editors. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

“Pet  Clinic” 


Barbara  Gibbons 


Her  “Slim  Gourmet”  column  has  been 
syndicated  by  United  Features  since 
1971  and  a  “Slim  Gourmet  Cookbook” 
won  the  “Tastemaker  Award”  for  diet 
cookbooks  in  1977. 
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BOYHOOD  FRIENDS  REUNITED — Frank  Stanton,  retired  Columbia  Broadcast 
ing  System  president,  (left)  and  New  York  Times  columnist  James  Reston  flank 
cartoonist  Milton  Caniff  ("Steve  Canyon")  after  dedication  ceremonies  for  the 
Milton  Caniff  Research  Room  in  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus. 

All  three  went  on  from  boyhood  days  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  top  achievements  in 
their  various  fields.  Stanton  and  Reston  spoke  during  dedication  ceremonies  May 
19  for  the  room  which  houses  Caniff's  papers,  drawings  and  comic  strips, 
including  his  earlier  "Terry  and  the  Pirates." 

The  column  developed  from  Gibbons’  Syndicated  columnist  Carl  T.  Rowan 


series  of  low  calorie  cooking  classes  or¬ 
ganized  for  adult  classes  in  her  home 
state  of  New  Jersey.  Gibbons  created 
recipes  in  her  own  goal  of  taking  off 
pounds  and  pounds — she  once  weighed 
208,  but  shed  80  by  devising  techniques 
to  trim  calories  from  favorite  recipes 
without  trimming  taste. 

The  “Tastemaker  Awards”  were  pre¬ 
sented  May  17  in  New  York  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  sponsored  by  the  R.T.  French  Co. 

He  H( 

Earl  Butz,  former  United  States  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  is  now  a 
McNaught  Syndicate  columnist,  writing 
twice  weekly. 

Charles  McAdam  III,  vicepresident  of 
the  syndicate,  says  that  Butz’  column 
will  range  far,  but  concerns  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  and  fiber  regularly  will  be 
a  part  of  it.  “He’ll  be  writing  about 
everything  from  how  much  business  we 
should  do  with  the  Russians  to  the  unin¬ 
tended  humor  in  a  proposed  federal  ice 
cream  grading  system.” 

Butz,  dean  emeritus  of  the  School  of 
Agriculture  at  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,  Indiana,  lectures  these  days 
and  does  a  5-day-a-week  syndicated 
radio  commentary.  He  lives  in 
Lafayette. 


has  been  honored  by  the  University  of 
Georgia  as  recipient  of  its  Peabody 
Award.  Rowan  won  for  a  one-hour  spe¬ 
cial  report,  “Race  War  in  Rhodesia”, 
aired  on  WDVW-TV. 

Rowan,  whose  column  is  distributed 
by  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate,  has  also 
been  named  Capital  Press  Club  Jour¬ 
nalist  of  the  Year  and  Ebony  magazine 
gave  him  the  American  Black  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  for  “the  most  significant 
and  enduring  achievement  in  Communi¬ 
cation  in  1978.” 

*  ♦  * 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  is 
planning  to  release  a  new  reader  service 
book  and  newspaper  series  containing 
the  up-to-date  information  on  the  com¬ 
plex  workings  of  Social  Security  and 
Medicare. 

The  book  and  series  are  by  William 
Steif,  who  writes  the  weekly  column, 
“The  U.S.  and  You”,  for  NEA.  His  col¬ 
umn  deals  with  federal  benefits  and  pro¬ 
grams  available  to  the  public. 

The  new  book,  “What  You’ve  Got 
Coming  in  Social  Security  and  Medi¬ 
care”,  has  96  pages  and  deals  with  Social 
Security  eligibility,  benefits,  disability, 
early  retirements,  earnings  after  retire- 
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ment,  hospital  and  medical  coverage  by 
Medicare,  women’s  benefits,  and  infla¬ 
tion  factors. 

Information  on  the  book  offer  and 
series  may  be  obtained  from  Jean 
Mooney  in  NEA’s  New  York  offices. 
Publication  and  series  release  is 
scheduled  for  September. 

%  %  :(c 

United  Media  Enterprises’s  art  direc¬ 
tor,  John  Lane,  is  the  illustrator  for  a 
new  book  for  children,  “The  Animal 
Olympics’’  by  Howard  E.  Smith,  Jr.  The 
book  tells  what  might  happen  if  animals 
competed  with  men  and  women  in  the 
Olympics. 

Nc 

Beginnning  in  July,  Chet  Currier,  who 
covers  Wall  Street  for  the  Association 
Press,  will  do  a  new  weekly  column  “On 
the  Money’’  for  Thursday  editions.  Cur¬ 
rier  says  the  goal  of  the  new  column  is  to 
help  readers  with  information  on  the  var¬ 
iety  of  alternatives  in  making  financial 
plans. 

The  personal  finance  column  will  deal 
with  stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds  and 
other  subjects  such  as  home  mortgages, 
investments  in  specialized  areas,  and  re¬ 
tirement  investment  risks. 

J.  A.  Livingston,  who  writes  the  syn¬ 
dicated  column,  “Business  Outlook’’, 
for  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate,  has  won 


Show  business  columnist  Jack  O'Brian 
(left)  has  won  his  third  Deems  Taylor 
Award  from  the  American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors  and  Publishers. 
O'Brian,  who  won  the  ASCAP  plaque  in 
1973  and  1977,  is  the  only  person  ever 
to  win  three  of  the  awards.  King  Fea¬ 
tures,  which  syndicates  O'Brian's  col¬ 
umn,  shared  in  the  honor  with  syndicate 
president,  Joseph  D'Angelo  (right),  ac¬ 
cepting  for  King. 


the  $5,000  first  prize  in  the  Media 
Awards  for  Economic  Understanding, 
administered  by  the  Amos  Tuck  School 
of  Business  Administration  of 
Dartmouth  College.  The  award  was  for 
his  1978  series  “The  Decline  of  the 
Dollar — An  American  Tragedy.” 


Livingston,  a  F*ulitzer  Prize  winner  for 
international  reporting  in  1965,  is  the 
only  two-time  winner  in  Media  Awards 
for  Economic  Understanding. 

*  *  * 

Among  new  series  and  book  excerpts 
from  the  syndicates  are: 

“Killer  Tornadoes”  by  Karen  J.  Gille- 
land  from  the  Register  and  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate,  a  3-part  series  on  the  patterns  of 
and  precautions  to  be  taken  against  the 
Springtime  return  of  giant  tornadoes  in 
the  United  States. 

Also  from  R  &  T,  a  5-part  excerpt 
from  Bert  Greene’s  book,  “Pity  the  Poor 
Rich.” 

King  Features  has  a  6-part  excerpt 
from  Terry  Hekker’s  defense  of  house¬ 
wifery.  “Ever  Since  Adam  and  Eve.” 
That  book  grew  from  Hekker’s  article 
printed  on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  subsequently  reprinted 
in  Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 

Wedding  plans  set 

Marion  Wilson  Gavin  of  Westport, 
Connecticut  and  Matthew  F.  Carney, 
Jr.,  executive  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Register  Publishing  Co., 
Danville,  Virginia  will  be  married  Satur¬ 
day,  June  16,  1979  in  Westport,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 


Now,  SUGAR  is  good  for  you  and  your  readers 


Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  Says: 


“Sugar  knows  how  to  find  the  boot  straps  on  today’s  problems 
better  than  anyone.  Sugar  is  a  little  slice  of  life  sprinkled  with  a  tasty 
ethnic  flavor  which  is  lacking  in  most  of  today’s  comic  pages’’. 


by  ROBERT  GILL 


U)W£N  I  GROW  OP,  I  TMINK  I'LL 
GET  A  P06UC  SERVICE  J06.. 


SO  (  CAN  DO  U)WAT 
MOST  P06LIC  SERVANTS 
DO  NOWADAYS. 


There  are  few  syndicates  that  can  offer  a  wider  selection  of  new  and 
sparkling  features  than  Trans-World  News  service.  Write  or  call  us. 


TRANS-WORLD  NEWS  SERVICE 

330  NATIONAL  PRESS  BLOG.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20045 

(202)  638-7171  CABLE  TWNS:  WASHINGTONDC 

A  leading  news  syndicate  since  1924 
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The  Washington  Scene  on  view 


Dennis  Cook,  Associated  Press 

Out  of  Reach" 

Presidential— second  prize 


James  Thresher,  Washington  Post 

Potomac  Pop-Up" 

Sports — first 


— in  excerpts  from  the  White  House  News  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  Annual  Awards  at  the  Presi¬ 
dential  dinner  last  week  in  Washington. 

— The  association's  Still  Photographer  of  the  Year, 
for  the  second  consecutive  time,  is  Frank  Johnston  of 
the  Washington  Post  with  the  majority  of  his  entries 
from  coverage  of  the  Jonestown,  Guyana,  mass 
death  tragedy.  Johnston  won  first  and  third  in  news 
and  first  in  picture  story  categories  with  his  Jones¬ 
town  coverage,  which  also  was  a  winner  in  the  Pic¬ 
tures  of  the  Year  competition  (E&P,  April  21). 

— A  first  prize  winner  in  the  Presidential  category  is 
Darryl  Heikes,  United  Press  International,  for  his 
widely  published  photo  of  President  Carter  applaud¬ 
ing  the  Summit  embrace  of  Sadat  and  Begin,  which 
was  also  a  POY  first  in  general  news  (E&P,  April  21). 

— In  addition  to  excerpts  here,  all  of  the  prize  win¬ 
ners  in  black  and  white  and  color  are  published  in  the 
Awards  Book  released  last  week  and  available 
through  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and  the  Library  of 
Congress  gift  shops.  The  editor  is  Beverly  Jackson, 
and  the  book  is  available  by  mail  ($4.00)  directed  to 
White  House  News  Photographers  Association 
Awards  Book,  2812  Adams  Mill  Road,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20009.  Profits  help  support  the  associa¬ 
tion's  scholarship  fund  for  student  photographers. 

— Lenora  Williamson 


George  Tames,  New  York  Times 

The  Secret " 

Personalities— honorable  mention 


Frank  Johnston,  Washington  Post 

"Spit  &  Polish” 

Feature — second,  b  &  w 


Peter  Bregg,  Associated  Press 

The  Last  Ride  for  A  Hero” 
Pictorial — second,  b  &  w 
Picture  Story — third 


Top  schools 
teach  arts 
reporting 

By  Elizabeth  Gk)ld 

Deep  in  the  heart  of  many  a  reporter 
there  is  a  smoke  filled  room  where  Cary 
Grant  is  pulling  on  his  trench  coat  and  off 
to  a  story,  or  Rosalind  Russell  is  typing 
away  late  into  the  night  on  an  old  Royal. 
It’s  the  sort  of  room  where  murderers  are 
reprieved  at  the  last  minute,  where  gov¬ 
ernment  scandals  are  revealed  to  go  all 
the  way  to  the  top.  But  what  if  Roz  or 
Cary  pulled  the  sheets  half  smoking  from 
they  typewriter  and  yelled,  “Here  it  is, 
that  expose  on  the  Philharmonic?” 

One  day,  however,  they  may  do  just 
that.  With  the  growing  trend  in  many 
newspapers  towards  soft  news,  the  arts, 
along  with  business  and  science,  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  slowly  increasing  coverage.  Any 
newspaper  looking  for  a  critic,  a  general 
arts  reporter,  or  a  general  assignment  re- 
porterwith  an  arts  sideline,  has  more  than 
enough  talent  to  choose  from.  It  could 
look  towards  the  journalism  schools. 

Many  journalism  schools  across  the 
country  offer  courses  in  arts  reporting. 
Among  them  are  four  of  the  largest:  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Northwestern,  University  of 
Missouri,  and  New  York  University.  All 
four  have  criticism  courses  and  three — 
excluding  the  University  of  Missouri — 
have  classes  on  cultural  reporting.  Al¬ 
though  none  of  the  schools  offer  a  major 
in  arts  journalism,  some  do  offer  a  con¬ 
centration.  The  newness  of  the  field,  what 
Helen  Epstein,  professor  of  cultural  re¬ 
porting  at  NYU  calls  its  “frontier”  qual¬ 
ity,  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  most  of 
these  programs  were  founded  after  1970. 

Some  of  these  students  bring  to  these 
classes  a  background  in  the  arts,  some 
just  an  interest.  Most  come  to  polish  their 
style.  Most  cultural  reporting  tends  to  be 
feature  writing  rather  than  hard  news — an 
interview  with  a  visiting  maestro,  a  pro¬ 
file  of  a  museum.  The  curriculae  of  the 
arts  reporting  classes,  with  their  bibliog¬ 
raphies  ranging  from  Variety  to  Aristo¬ 
tle’s  Pwr/cw,  with  their  assignments  rang¬ 
ing  from  reviews  to  analysis  of  state  arts 
budgets,  promote  an  ease  in  different 
fields,  a  flexibility  of  mind.  This  flexibil¬ 
ity,  many  professors  feel,  serves  their 
students  in  good  stead. 

Lynn  Perry,  for  instance,  a  graduate  of 
Medill  and  film  critic  for  the  Clearwater 
(Fla.)  San  had  just  reviewed  the  China 
Syndrome  when  the  nuclear  accident  oc¬ 
curred  at  Harrisburg.  She  wrote  a  piece 
on  a  Clearwater  nuclear  plant  with. the 
same  basic  design  as  Three  Mile  Island, 
and  then,  having  family  at  Harrisburg, 
traveled  to  Pennsylvania  to  cover  the  dis¬ 
aster  for  the  Sun. 

Before  becoming  a  critic.  Perry  had 
written  on  education,  medicine,  and  con- 
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sumer  issue,  writing  about  the  arts 
whenever  she  could  manage  it.  That’s  a 
common  story.  An  arts  beat  is  a  coveted 
one  and  most  reporters  spend  a  few  years 
working  on  general  assignments  before 
they  can  attain  it. 

They  will  probably  become  critics. 
Criticism  is  definitely  the  older,  more  ac¬ 
cepted  corner  of  arts  writing,  and  though 
turnover  of  critics  is  slow,  more  newspa¬ 
pers  are  forming  critic’s  positions. 
Schools  realize  that  criticism  is  the  bread 
and  butter  of  many  arts  journalists,  and 
thus  it  is  more  widely  taught  than  cultural 
reporting.  A  student  in  a  criticism  course 
will  probably  study  the  difficult  questions 
of  ethics  and  standards  as  well  as  the 
mechanics  of  writing  a  review. 

Those  interested  in  cultural  reporting 
have  a  harder  row  to  hoe.  Many  become 
free  lancers.  Others  write  for  trade  papers 
such  as  Variety,  or  glossy  magazines  such 
as  Dance.  It  is  a  rare  pupil  indeed,  who 
like  Grace  Glueck,  cultural  reporter  at  the 
New  York  Times,  and  former  professor  at 
NYU,  has  a  full  time  arts  position,  and 
never  without  years  of  general  reporting 
before  it. 

Students  understand  this.  “We  don’t 
give  any  promises,”  says  Phyllis  Gar¬ 
land,  who  teaches  cultural  affairs  at  Co¬ 
lumbia,  “When  I  teach  I  stress  that  this  is 
not  going  to  get  them  a  full  time  arts 
reporting  job  but  a  general  assignment 
job.  This  is  just,  I  tell  them,  a  little  bit  of 
icing  to  put  on  your  personal  cake.” 

Publisher  must  write 
antialcohol  editorials 

A  newspaper  publisher  convicted  on  a 
drunken  driving  charge  must  write  three 
editorials  on  the  dangers  of  alcoholism  as 
part  of  his  sentence. 

Visiting  Judge  James  Aaron  passed  the 
sentence  on  Ralph  L.  McKay,  publisher 
of  the  weekly  Lemoore  (C2M.)  Advance . 

McKay  had  been  charged  with  drunk¬ 
en  driving  four  times  previously. 

As  conditions  for  a  suspended  jail  sen¬ 
tence,  Aaron  placed  McKay  on  three 
years’  probation  and  ordered  him  to  at¬ 
tend  driving  school  and  to  participate  in 
alcohol  rehabilitation  program. 

He  also  was  ordered  to  write  the  edito¬ 
rials,  one  dealing  with  the  dangers  of  driv¬ 
ing  while  intoxicated,  another  with  the 
harm  alcoholism  imposes  on  families  and 
a  third  with  rehabilitation  programs  for 
persons  with  drinking  problems. 

Joins  planning  group 

Technical  Service  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Chas.  T.  Main,  Inc.,  located  in  Denver, 
announced  that  Jon  Fulton  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  newspaper  planning  group. 
Fulton  previously  held  positions  in  en¬ 
gineering,  marketing  and  sales  with 
Cutler-Hammer  and  Miner-Denver,  both 
mailroom  equipment  manufacturers. 
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EVOLUTION — The  one  hundred  year 
old  flag  of  the  Arkansas  City  (Kans.) 
Traveler  was  gradually  phased  out  dur¬ 
ing  a  two-month  period  this  year.  Shown 
is  the  original  flag,  at  top,  in  one  of 
several  forms.  Each  subsequent  flag 
shows  minor  changes  made  during  two 
months  until  the  final  flag  with  the  bird 
logo  appeared.  "The  flag  was  gradually 
changed  to  avoid  a  sudden  surprise  for 
the  reader,"  Donald  Brazeal,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Traveler,  said. 
"As  we  had  hoped,  only  when  the  final 
flag  appeared  did  we  hear  comments, 
and  then  only  about  the  logo."  The  bird 
logo  frequently  is  published  with  the  top 
half  blue  and  the  bottom  red.  Shown  at 
the  bottom  left  is  an  example  of  standing 
heads  used  inside  the  Traveler. 

Book  publishing 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

and  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  have 
reviewed  its  books  favorably. 

“In  books  your  decisions  become 
more  irrevocable,”  Silverman  noted. 
“You  can’t  change  things  next  edition. 
That’s  part  of  the  fascination,  plus  the 
opportunity  to  say  things  you  can’t  in 
other  forms ...  I  do  believe  it  (Cal.  Living 
Books)  could  be  mirror  imaged 
elsewhere.  You  have  to  develop  a  per¬ 
sonality  to  your  house  and  get  it  moving.” 

Silverman  feels  that  California  Living 
Books’  parent  division.  Examiner  Special 
Projects,  eventually  will  become  a  re¬ 
gional  communications  company  dealing 
with  all  kinds  of  media. 

“We  have  been  approached  to  help 
develop  tv  programming  by  several 
sources,  both  short  form  for  syndication 
and  specials,”  he  said.  “When  the  time  is 
right  we’ll  seriously  get  into  it.” 

Employes  buy  radio 
station  from  Gannett 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  has  sold  WBRJ-am 
in  Marietta,  Ohio,  to  a  corporation  com¬ 
posed  of  five  employes  of  the  station. 

The  company  which  is  buying  the  sta¬ 
tion  is  called  Employee  Owned  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.  Carl  Clovis  II,  the  station’s 
manager,  is  president  of  the  company. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


Classified  Advertising 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR  AUTO  AND  YOU;  Weekly  column 
of  answers  to  your  readers'  car  prob¬ 
lems,  plus  weekly  test  report  on  new 
cars,  vans.  Write  for  samples,  rates.  Au¬ 
tomotive  Features,  814  E.  Manor  Circle, 
Milwaukee,  Wise.  53217 


BUSINESS 


SMALL  BUSINESS  COLUMN;  Popular 
and  practical  feature  for  your  local  busi¬ 
ness  community.  Provides  expert  advice 
for  the  self-employed.  Featured  in 
Newsday,  Miami  Herald  and  other  fine 
newspapers.  Free  samples.  M.  Stevens, 
172  Mill  River  Rd.,  Chappaqua,  N.Y. 
10514. 


CARTOONS 


"ALL  THE  CARTOONS  YOU'LL  EVER 
NEED"  is  in  a  low  cost  package  of  36 
hilarious  1  and  2  column  camera-ready 
ROP  cartoons  available  quarterly  headed 
by  leading  cartoonist.  Details  from;  Car- 
toonmix.  Box  108,  Village  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10014. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment, 
church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword  puzzle, 
humorous  cartoons,  other  quality  fea¬ 
tures  for  the  weekly  editor  (offset  only). 
Prices  for  all  (11)  features  start  at 
$10.75,  based  upon  circulation. 

MARK-MORGAN  SYNDICATED 
FEATURES 

P.O.  Box  995,  Newman,  Ga.  30263 
Ph;  (404)  253-5355 


HARDPAN — A  weekly  comic  strip  pre¬ 
senting  all  the  Farm  News  that's  wit  to 
print.  J.  Griswold,  914  2nd  Ave.,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98104. 


FINANCIAL 


A  NEW  INVESTMENT  COLUMN 
"The  Practical  Investor"  talks  stocks, 
real  estate  and  economy.  Weekly,  750 
words,  written  by  a  professional  invest¬ 
ment  advisor.  4  weeks  free.  Low  rates. 
For  samples,  details,  write  Eric 
Schaefer,  Box  3072,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94119. 


GARDENING 


"GROWING  YOUR  OWN"  samples. 
Shades  of  Green,  Box  57-E,  Ipswich  MA 
01938.  We'll  send  seed  catalog  too! 


82%  OF  HOUSEHOLDS  grow  indoor 
plants.  Serve  their  needs  with  "ADVICE 
TO  THE  LEAFLORN"  now  in  4th  year. 
Factual  and  entertaining.  Box  144, 
Marblehead,  MA  01945. 


GENERAL 


SUPERIOR  PACKAGE;  Four  experts  with 
one  veteran  editor  producing  the  weekly 
columns  most  readers  want;  "Low 
Calorie  and  Low  Cost  Recipes"  (one  col¬ 
umn);  "Guilt-Free  Parenting"  (by  psy¬ 
chiatrist  Dr.  Maxie  Maultsby);  "By  the 
Way"  (personality  insights);  and  "Self- 
Value"  (feeling  good  about  yourself). 
Low,  low  rates;  free  samples.  Write;  H. 
S.  and  Associates  Syndicated  Features, 
4117  Graceland  Blvd,  Racine,  Wl  53405. 


PERK  UP  your  paper.  Pick  a  package 
from  25  features;  cartoons,  columns, 
puzzles.  Free  list,  or  full  info,  samples 
$1.  Dickson,  17700  Western  69e, 
Gardena  CA  90248. 


HUMOR 


YOUNG  BLACK  COLUMNIST  offers 
side-splitting  commentary  on  Americana. 
Twice-weekly.  Samples;  Venice  L.  Holmes, 
2503  McGill,  Saginaw,  Ml  48601. 


UFESTYLE 


CHANGING  YOUR  LIFE  by  Win  Murphy. 
This  500  word  weekly  column  of  ppsitive 
thinking  provides  readers  with  insightful 
and  useful  ways  to  change  their  lives. 
Feature  Associates,  716  Fourth  St.,  San 
Rafael,  CA  94901.  Write  us  for  our 
catalog,  too. 


FOLKWAYS,  a  pungent,  humorous 
weekly  column  on  popular  culture  and 
national  mores.  Sparks  controversy. 
Samples;  Home  News,  New  Brunswick 
NJ  08903. 


MEDICINE 


MAN  AND  MEDICINE 
Medical  column  now  twice  weekly.  1 
question  and  answer,  1  essay.  Dr.  Irwin 
J.  Polk,  300  Half  Mile  Rd.,  Red  Bank, 
N.J.  07701. 


MONEY 


"MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY"— Weekly 
column  of  money-saving  news  guaran¬ 
teed  to  please  readers.  Proven  results. 
Camera-ready.  Free  samples,  Mike  Le- 
Fan,  1802  S.  13,  Temple,  TX  76501. 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated)— 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Issued  weekly.  Camera- 
ready.  Our  5th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate, 
7  Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940. 
(914)  692-4572. 


REAL  ESTATE 


HOUSE  CALLS"  answers  readers' 
queries  on  buying  and  selling  homes.  In¬ 
formative,  lively,  reliable  across  US.  4th 
year,  65  dailies.  Broker,  journalist,  in¬ 
structor  Edith  Lank.  240  Hemingway,- 
Rochester  NY  14620.  (716)  271-6230. 


THE  WORLD  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
Weekly  0  &  A  covering  full  spectrum  of 
real  estate — renting,  buying,  selling,  in¬ 
vesting.  Written  by  Howard  Shonting, 
Real  Estate  Counselor  with  25  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Manuscript  or  offset. 

Real  Estate  Research  Institute 
353  Willett  Avenue 
Port  Chester,  NY  10573 
(914)  937-3500 


SENIOR  CITIZENS 


DEAR  SENIOR  CITIZEN.  Weekly  column 
for  seniors,  their  families  and  friends. 
Letters  and  responses  about  strengths 
and  concerns  in  old  age.  Practical  in¬ 
formation  shared  about  services.  Write 
for  samples  and  rates.  MHS  Features, 
PO  Box  425,  Lenox  Hill  Station,  New 
York,  NY  10021. 


SUPERMARKET  SHOPPERS 

ARE  YOUR  READERS 
SUPERMARKET  SHOPPERS? 
They'll  love  the 

''National  Supermarket  Shopper." 

A  very  special  feature  from  the  American 
Coupon  Club.  It  helps  them  to  save  50% 
and  more  on  things  they  buy  every  day  at 
the  supermarket.  It  will  also  produce 
revenues  for  you!  For  a  Free  Sample  of 
the  hottest  new  syndication  (hat 
homemakers  are  raving  about,  write  tO; 
American  Coupon  Club,  Inc.,  PO  Box 
1149,  Great  Neck,  NY  11023. 


TRAVEL 


INCREASE  TRAVEL  LINAGE!  World-wide 
travel  column  new  in  its  5th  year. 
Weekly,  $1.25.  Write  for  free  samples. 
#1  Easy  St.,  Aptos,  CA  95003. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BOOKPLATES 


FREE  color  catalog  of  bookplates  and 
hard-to-find  home  library  accessories. 
Antioch  Bookplate  Co.,  Box  28EP,  Yellow 
Springs  OH  45387. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


"How  to  Start  Your  Own  Community  news¬ 
paper,"  an  oversized  136-page  working 
manual  by  award-winning  publisher  John 
McKinney  shows  how  to  succeed  on  your 
own.  New  York  Times  says;  "Covers  every 
conceivable  facet  of  weekly  newspaper 
publishing,"  15  day  guarantee.  $9.95  from 
Meadow  Press,  Box  35-E,  Port  Jefferson, 
NY  11777.  _ 


NEWSPAPER  I  '5TRIBUT0RSHIP— Los 
Angeles  Times.  San  Clemente  CA.  Help 
run.  Call  (714)  498-2982. _ 

WANTED,  party  willing  to  invest  in  working 
capitai'refinancing  loan.  Write  Box  28408, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  in  competi¬ 
tive  and  rapidly  growing  market  seeks 
expansion-equity  capital.  No  brokers. 
Principals  only.  Replies  treated  in  strictest 
confidence.  Box  28377,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


FELLOWSHIPS  up  to  $1500  available  to 
print  and  broadcast  newspersons  who  wish 
to  learn  science  or  medical  writing.  Write 
William  Cromie,  Council  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  Writing,  618  N.  Elmwood, 
Oak  Park,  IL  60302. 


NEWSLEUERS 


FREELANCER'S  NEWSLETTER  publishes 
twice-monthly  listings  of  freelance  as¬ 
signments  and  news.  Special  9-issue  trial' 
subscription,  $9.  PO  Box  89-EP, 
Skaneateles  NY  13152.  (315)  685-8505. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE  TAX  partner¬ 
ship,  loan  depreciation  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  89,  Norton,  Kans.  67654,  or 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Box  7133,  Shawnee 
Mission,  Kans.  66207. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


W.  SID  SMITH,  Media  Broker 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant  Ml  4^58 
(517)  772-3261 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC. 

Nearly  500  sales  in  our  30  years. 

(We  handle  different  properties— offices 
350  miles  apart.) 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL,  “Norton  office," 
PO  Box  88,  Norton,  KS  67654.  Office  (913) 
877-3407 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  “Kansas  City  Of¬ 
fice,"  PO  Box  7133,  Shawnee  Mission,  KS 
66207,  Office  (913)  381-8280. 


SNYDER  NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 
136  E.  Honolulu 

Lindsay,  Cal.  93247  (209)  562-2587 


BILL  MATTHEWS  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations  for 
sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  the  country.  Be¬ 
fore  you  consider  sale  or  purchase  of  a 
property,  you  should  call  (813)  446-0871 
daytime;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach,  Fla.  33515. 
No  obligations,  of  course. 


HEMPSTEAD  &  CO. 

Newspaper  brokers  and  appraisers.  Write 
or  call  for  free  consultation.  47  Edgewood 
Dr.,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J.  08003.  (609)  795- 
6026. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPWER  BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20045 
(202)  National  8-1133 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for  dailies 
and  large  weeklies.  Information  strictly 
confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  400,  Gadsden,  Ala.  35902 
_ Ph.  (205)  546-3356 


MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 
P.O.  Box  2277,  Montclair,  Calif.  91763. 
(714)  626-6440. 


SYD  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
“the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
SALES,  SERVICE,  MANAGEMENT 
5464  Government  Blvd. 
Mobile,  Ala.  (205)  666-0893. 


WHITE  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Appraisals,  Mergers,  Sales. 

No  Charge  for  Consultation. 
Box  783,  McMinnville  TN  37110 
(615)  473-2104  or  473-3715 


JIMMY  CROWE 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing  in  the  best  southern  markets. 
12  Cutler  Or,  Savannah,  GA  31405.  (912) 
925-8666,  day  or  night. 


ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  MEDIA  BROKER 
On  file;  over  100  active  qualified  buyers  for 
daily,  top  weekly  or  shopper  publications. 
Ridge  Rd.,  Hardwick,  MA  01037.  (413) 
477-6009. 


IF  YOU'RE  READY  TO  SELL  your  midwest 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper,  we'll  find  you  a 
buyer  with  the  competence  and  finances 
to  make  the  sale  worthwhile — and  in  a 
reasonable  space  of  time.  Roy  Holding  As¬ 
sociates,  PO  Box  212,  Galva,  IL.  Phone 
(309)  932-2270,  or  932-2642. 


JOIN  OUR 
CONTRACT  CREW! 


. . .  Those  individuals, 
companies,  syndicates 
that  know  the  value  of  an 
E&P  ad  and  run  with  us 
on  a  regular  basis. 

So,  be  it  1 2,  26  or  52  ti mes 
per  year,  we  produce 
business  and  profit  for 
these  people.  We  offer 
you  freedom  to  rotate  your 
copy  within  our  regular 
deadline  times,  monthly 
billing,  and  the  best 
exposure  in  the  field; 

IN  E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 
Come  reserve  your  place 
now,  in  the  most  effective 
classified  market  in  the 
newspaper  industry. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Rates  on  Request 
(212)  752-7050 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

(Remittance  should  accompany 
copy  unless  credit  established). 

1  week  — $2.75  per  line 

2  weeks — $2.65  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks — $2.45  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks— $2.25  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $3  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

(Payable  with  order) 


1  week  —$2.05  per  line 

2  weeks— $1.90  per  line,  per  issue 

3  weeks— $1.75  per  line,  per  issue 

4  weeks — $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  $1.75  per  insertion  for  box  service 
and  count  as  an  additional  line  in  your 
copy. 


Count  approximately  39  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line 
3  lines  minimum  (no  abbreviations) 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  in  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classified  is  $68.00  per  column  inch 
minimum  space. 

Classified  Contract  Rates  Available  On  Request 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:00  PM  New  York  Time 
Box  numbers,  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1  year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

575  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  752-7050 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Authorized  _ 
Classification 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 


To  Run: _ 


.Weeks _ Till  Forbidden 


Please  indicate  exact  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear 

Mail  to:  editor  &  publisher*  575  Lexington  Ave. •  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


WE  HAVE  CONDUCTED  more  than  300 
formal  appraisals  of  newspapers,  large  and 
small.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  COMPANY, 
INC.,  PO  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  FL 
32401. 


IN  ADDITION  to  the  help  in  buying  we  af¬ 
ford  continuing  service  in  making  your  ef¬ 
forts  successfil.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
CO.,  INC.,  PO  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  FL 
32401. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ZONE  2,  established  and  professionally 
organized,  over  40  year  old,  extremely 
successful  shopper  and  historical  official 


county  weekly  newspaper.  Current  gross 
sales  $600,000.  Profits  +++  also  1^000 
square  foot  apartment.  Sale  price 
$850,000,  $250,000  down  payment,  7 
year  payoff  on  balance  at  10%.  All  corres¬ 
pondence  must  include  proof  of  financial 
ability.  Box  28303,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EASTERN  WASHINGTON  weekly  and  free 
advertiser,  beautiful  area,  diversified 
economy,  solid  town  of  2000,  no  job  print¬ 
ing,  $200,000.  John  N.  Jepson,  Broker, 
Box  B,  Townsend  MT  59644.  (406)  266- 
4223. 


FOR  SALE— A  successful  shopper,  a 
weekly  newspaper  and  a  job  shop  grossing 
$176,000  in  1978.  60%  in  media  end  and 
40%  in  job  printing.  Located  in  Southern 
Wisconsin.  Will  sell  below  gross.  Write  to 
Box  28349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REGIONAL  SHOPPER,  over  25,000  free 
distribution,  and  3600  paid  weekly  in  fast 
growing  area  of  Midwest;  '79  gross  already 
25%  ^ead  of  '78  pace,  with  projected 
yearly  total  at  $750M.  Excellent  building 
and  equipmnt  included  in  sale.  Owner 
nearing  retirement  age.  Sale  price  $8(X}M, 
with  29%  down.  Only  serious  inquiries. 
Borneman  Publishers-Brokers,  Box  200, 
Oconto,  Wl  54153. 


WEEKLY  GROUP  in  Southern  California 
established  over  half  century.  No  equip¬ 
ment.  Gross  over  $750,(X)0  year,  pre-tax 
net  exceeds  10%  last  3  years.  Asking  less 
than  8  times  pre-tax  net.  Box  28395, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NORTHWOODS  Zone  5  paid  weekly  in 
4-seasons  playgrounds.  Little  over  year 
old.  Did  $60,000  gross  first  year,  right  per¬ 
son  can  easily  triple.  Absentee  owner  has 
other  interests.  No  composition  equip¬ 
ment.  Nearby  composition,  printing  ar¬ 
rangement  available  while  you  build.  Good 
starter  paper  with  lots  of  potential.  Sell  for 
$25,000.  Box  28385,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WELL-ESTABLISHED,  consumer  oriented, 
bi-weekly  tabloid.  Approaching  30,000 
paid  circulation.  High  net  includes  over 
$125,0(X}  distribution  revenues.  Minimal 
overhead  and  staffing.  Fantastic  ad  mar¬ 
ket.  High  quali^  vending  and  typesetting 
equipment.  Serious,  qualified  buyers  only. 
$350,000  cash.  Write  Publisher,  PO  Box 
7000-199,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90274. 


INDIANA  WEEKLY  and  shopper  with  print 
shop.  Total  Gross  $118,000,  paper 
$45,0(X).  Selling  either  or  both.  $95,000 
all,  $37,5(X)  paper.  Reply  to  Box  28362, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EAST  COAST  WEEKLY 
Fastest  growth  record  in  upper  East  Coast: 
$420,000  volume  1977;  $750,000  1978; 
project  $1 .2 million  1979  with  20%  pre-tax 
net  profit.  45,000  free  circulation,  two  edi¬ 
tions,  up  to  120  tab  pages.  Excellent  man¬ 
agement  would  stay  on.  Terms  negotiable. 
For  information: 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
Box  7133 

Shawnee  Mission  KS  66207 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


WELL-FINANCED  ex-newspaper  publisher 
seeks  daily  or  very  large  weekly  with  poten¬ 
tial.  Will  consider  buy-in  situation  for  con¬ 
trolling  interest.  Publishers  of  magazines, 
trade  journals,  or  shoppers  also  invited  to 
reply.  Confidential.  Box  28370,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OUR  GROWTH  as  a  communications  com¬ 
pany  has  been  rapid  because  we  listen  to 
any  newspaper  owner  considering  a  sale. 
Large  or  small,  rural  or  urban,  profitable  or 
unprofitable — all  interest  us.  We  have  ex¬ 
pert  tax  counsel  and  can  structure  an  offer 
to  meet  the  sellers’  needs.  Write  Box 
28^1,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IF  YOU  ARE  planning  to  retire  within  the 
next  several  years,  our  group  would  wel¬ 
come  being  considered  to  purchase  your 
non-daily  newspaper.  Each  paper  operated 
as  a  quality  hometown  newspaper.  Primar¬ 
ily,  we  are  seeking  exclusive  profitable 
newspapers  with  4(j00  or  more  paid  circu¬ 
lation.  Prefer  no  central  printing  plants. 
We  will  respond  to  all  letters  that  meet 
these  qualifications.  Confidentiality  as¬ 
sured.  Box  6310,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  HAVE  A  MINIMUM  of  $10,000  cash  to 
invest  in  a  Zone  9, 8  or  7  publication.  Man¬ 
agement  position  wanted.  25  years'  pub¬ 
lishing  experience,  dailies-weeklies.  Box 
284lC  Editors.  Publisher. 


SEEKING  WEEKLY,  Zone  9  or  8  in 
$200,000  gross  range.  Two  editors,  fiscally 
responsible,  professionally  expert,  wish  to 
relocate  and  become  pennanent  resident 
owner-editors.  Box  28439,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS  of  successful  California 
weekly  seeking  part  or  whole  ownership  of 
additional  weeky,  small  daily  or  magazine. 
We  can  manage  and  build  revenue,  profit. 
Replies  from  chains  or  individuals  wel¬ 
come.  Box  28368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 


ALASKA  based  free  monthly  magazine,  es¬ 
tablished  i975  and  well  accepted.  Airport 
and  hotel  distribution  averages  over 
20,000  monthly.  1978  gross  $32,000. 
1979  running  over  70%  ahead.  Asking 
$45,000.  $15,000  cash  down  req^uired. 
Glen  Cobb,  Publisher,  AlaskaHost,  PO  Box 
165,  Anchorage  AK  99510. 


MOM  AND  POP  will  enjoy  running  this 
communications  trade  newsletter  that 
quintupled  gross  in  1978.  Mail  order 
sold— published  from  anywhere.  $30,000? 
Terms.  Box  85486-NB,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90072. 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


ADVERTISING  SERVICES 


Professional  Advertising  Services 
Joseph  Whitty 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO  Box  456,  Babvion  NY  1 1702 
(5i4)  661-5100 
1296  E.  Lake  Rd., 
Hammondsport,  NY  14840 
(607)  292-3781 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
SERVICES 


IDEAS  AND  ART  for  circulation  and  pro¬ 
motion!  CIRCULATOR'S  IDEA  SERVICE 
has  sales  and  training  tips,  management 
and  promotion  ideas,  legal  up-date,  clipart 
section.  CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  ART 
has  fresh,  original  art  for  promotion  cam¬ 
paigns,  all  ready  for  reproduction.  Ask  for 
details.  BERKLEY-SMALL,  INC.  P.O.  Box 
6526,  Mobile,  AL  36606,  (205)  476-6600. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Professional  Circulation  Services 
Joseph  Whitty 

THE  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY, 
INCORPORATED 
PO  Box  456,  Babylon  NY  11702 
(516)  661-5100 
1296  E.  Lake  Rd., 
Hammondsport,  NY  14840 
(607)  292-3781 


ENGINEERING 
&  INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS  INSTALLATIONS,  rigging,  en¬ 
gineering  modifications,  rebuilding  and 
removal.  Single  width  to  4  plate  wide. 
Bramble  Professional  Press  Engineering, 
Rt.  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  Texas  78501. 
(512)  682-7011. 


.ns  com-  PRINTING 

listen  to 

5  a  sale.  BEST  QUALITY  WEB  OFFSET! 

fitable  or  Presstime  available  for  large  runs  of  pre- 
have  ex-  prints,  4  standard,  1  color  front  and  back, 

I  an  offer  or  8  page  tabloid,  1  color  front,  back  and 
rite  Box  center.  26"  web  size.  $13  per  M.  Call  Bill 
Penrod  (813)  223-9711. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 
FINANCIAL 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
NEWSPRINT 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


BAN  KERS  TRUST  COMPANY,  a  $28  billion 
institution,  has  a  team  of  seven  specialists 
offering  to  newspaper  owners  a  unique  fi¬ 
nancier  and  advisory  service; 

•  Mergers 

•  Acquisitions 

•  Divestitures 

•  Private  Placements 

•  ESOT’s 

•  Lease  Financing 

•  Management  Consulting 

Minimum  transaction  level  $2  million.  In¬ 
itial,  confidential  consultation  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  at  no  charge.  Call  col¬ 
lect;  Richard  J.  Berman,  Vice  President, 
Bankers  T rust  Compaiw,  280  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10017,  telephone  (212) 
692-2301. 


Equipment 


&  Supplies . . . 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


OISTORTA  LENSES  squeeze  your  pages  at 
highest  percentage  and  best  quality. 
KAMERAK  (213)  437-2779 

Box  2798  Long  Beach,  Calif.  90801. 


BERKEY  COLOR  separation  system  being 
phased  out.  11  years  old  perfect  condition. 
Best  offer.  Can  be  seen  in  operating  order 
at  North  Platte  Telegraph,  North  Platte  NB 
69101.  (308)  532-6000. 


AGFA  TCF-850  vertical  camera  for  direct 
screen  color  separations  from  transparen¬ 
cies  up  to  2V'«  by  2V4  and  reflected  copy 
up  to  16  by  20.  Includes  AGFA  Minilux 
exposure  control  unit  for  perfect  results 
everytime.  Also  AGFA  T42  processors 
Iconics  print  light.  All  less  than  1  year  old. 
$15,000.  Call  Jim  Selk,  Madison 
Magazine,  PO  Box  1604,  Madison  Wl 
53701.  (608)  255-9982. _ 


CARLSON  UNLIMITED  color  enlarger  with 
zenon  6KW  lamp,  10  x  12  negative  holder, 
4  lenses,  40  x  40  easel,  pin  system,  punch, 
computer  exposure  control,  7  years,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  $12,000.  will  negotiate. 
Spectrum,  Inc.  1011  S.  5th  St,  Min¬ 
neapolis  MN  55415.  (612)  335-7647. 


PHOTOMECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
Pako  film  processor.  Model  24-1. 

Western  plate  coater.  Model  3M86. 

Cosar  53  Densitometer. 

Iconics  Plate  processor  Model  TCM25-2. 
Nu  Arc  Ultra  Plus  Platemaker  FT40UPNS. 
Acti  Copy  camera  Model  204. 

Call  or  write; 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.  Suite  201 
Overland  Park,  Kansas  66204 
(913)432-8276 


MAILROOM 


MODEL  B  Cutler  Hammer  bottom  wrap 
machine.  Available  immediately.  Very  good 
condition.  Box  27489,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONE  MODEL  545  Cheshire  Label  Machine 
for  newspapers  or  magazines  with  a  Model 
526  Cheshire  Label  head  and  Conveyor. 
ALSO  one  model  1530  Magnacraft  with 
multiwide  Label  Head  and  Conveyor  3  to  4 
years  old  in  like-new  condition.  Ed  Heisley, 
P.O.  Box  222083,  Dallas,  Texas  75221 
(214)  357-01%. _ 


48P  SHERATON  STUFFING  MACHINE 
presently  in  off-line  operation.  Call  G.F. 
Doyle  (216)  245-6901. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes.  BEHRENS 
Pulp  &  Paper  Co.  3305  W.  Warner,  Santa 
Ana.  CA  92704.  (714)  556-7130. 


OFFERING  STANDARD 
CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 

Up  to  20(X)  tons  monthly  July-December 
1979.  Price  FOB  Canadian  shipping  point. 
Box  28098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPRINT-  ROLLS— Basis  301b.  steady 
supply,  prompt  shipment  f'orri  inventory, 
delivered  price  on  request.  Brookman 
Paper  Corp.,  300  E,  54  St.,  New  York.  NY 
10022.  (212)  688-3020. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUGRAPHICS 

7200— $2800.  Compuwriters— $4000. 
2961— $2300.  Keyboards— $1200.  Jus- 
towriters,  FHN  Business  Products.  Church 
Rd.,  Mt.  Laurel,  N.J.  (609)  235-7614. 


MAKE  AN  OFFER — 2  Compugraphic 
photocomposers,  4961s,  twin  lens,  one 
with  wire  strippers;  1-2961  HS  with  wire 
stripper;  spare  parts  kit,  font  strips.  Used 
5  years  and  running  good.  Larry  Wallman 
or  Scott  Mills  at  Sturgis  (Mich.)  Journal 
49061,  or  call  (616)  651-5407. 


2  COMPUEDIT  video  display  terminals 
$1000  each.  Perfect  condition.  North 
Platte  Telegraph,  North  Platte  NB  69101. 
(308)  532-a)00. 


ECRM  5200  SCANNER,  with  Beehive  VDT, 
BRPE  Punch,  excellent  condition, 
$15,000.  Dale  E.  Cordry,  News-Press,  9th 
and  Edmond.  St.  Joseph.  MO  64502.  (816) 
279-5671. 


TEXT  CLASS  PACKAGE 

Compugraphic  Computape  II  with  twin 
lens,  2961  high  spe^,  KOT  editing  and 
classified  keyboard.  Spare  parts,  fonts, 
width  cards,  set  gears  and  manuals  in¬ 
cluded.  Running  and  in  good  shape.  Avail¬ 
able  after  6/10.  (208T  785-1100,  Mr. 
Brown. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  2961  HS  serial  #19, 
complete  with  maintenance  manual,  ap¬ 
plications  manual,  spare  parts  kit, 
reader  and  some  fonts;  $2(XX). 
Computape  II  serial  #224,  with  applica¬ 
tions  manual,  technical  manual,  spare 
parts,  reader,  stripper  and  fonts,  $5000. 
Available  after  September.  Unisetter  with 
DEK,  manuals,  spare  parts  and  fonts, 
$15,000;  a  reasonable  arrangement  will 
hold  machine. 

/VI  in  good  working  order.  Medina  Ohio  Ga¬ 
zette,  (216)  725-4166,  ^rden  or  Kunkler. 

FOR  SALE— Compugraphic  2414  Vid¬ 
eosetter,  excellent  condition.  Call  David 
John,  (215)  272-2500.  (The  Times  Herald, 
Norristown,  PA  19404). 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  TL,  serial  No. 
161-12  film  strips  and  matching  width 
plugs.  Gk>od  condition.  $2(X)0.  Perf  unit 
available.  Hi-Riser  Publications  (305) 
563-3311,  Mike  Powell. 


COMPSET  500 

4  years  old,  good  condition,  3  film  disks. 
Available  immediately.  Contact  Dick 
Sleavin,  Stamford,  CT.  (^3)  357-8840. 


EDITWRITER  Compugraphic  7700  with 
special  lens  and  reverse  leading.  Terminal 
1750  plus  15  fonts  and  card  selection. 
Also  7200  with  reader.  Original  cost  over 
$40,000.  Less  than  2  months  old.  Like  new 
equipment,  sale  price  $33,000.  Call  (518) 
286-6600. 


PRESSES 


FLYNN  DRYER  AND  CHILLROLLS 
CALL  JERRY  (305)  485-2070. 
LIKE  NEW;  SAVE  80%  NEW  COST. 


COLOR  KING  WEB;  KJ8  folder,  30  horse 
power  drive,  2  units,  accumeter,  Count- 
0-Veyer,  Bingham  wrinkle  remover,  hoist. 
Thirty  hours  running  since  new.  Save 
thousands  on  like  new  press.  Atlantic 
Graphic  Machinery  Co.,  (404)  921-3438. 


6  GOSS  MARK  I  Color  Decks  23  9/16*  cut 
off. 

2  Goss  Mark  I  Unused  Color  Humps. 

14  Portable  Ink  Fountains  22%'. 

Beach  Saddles  for  23  9/16*  cut  off. 
Contact;  Gordon  Lynn  (305)  761-4596. 


COTTRELL  3  UNIT  V-15A/JF7  folder 
Cottrell  V-15A  press  units 
News  King  2  unit  press/folder 
Hantscho  Jr  2  univfolder 
Acumeter  pasting  system 
Colrv  King  folder— 30  hp 
Muiier  Counter  Stacker  Model  207 
INTER-WEB  SYSTEMS 
1U6  Woodward  Street 
Orlando,  Florida  32803 
(305  896-4330;  Telex.-  56-7471 
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22%*CUTOFF  GOSS  HEADLINER,  4  units 
2  half  decks,  2  to  1  folder,  available  now. 

21Vi“  cutoff  Hoe  Colormatic,  3  units,  2 
half  decks,  available  now. 

2  presses,  22%*cutoff  Goss  Headliners.  8 
units,  1  half  deck  and  3  to  2  folders. 

4  wood  Autopasters. 

6  Goss  Autopasters. 

2  new  Goss  web  width  55*  or  56*  cut  down 
kit. 

2  Goss  double  balloon  formers,  1  is  23 
9/16*  cutoff,  1  is  22%*  cutoff. 

2  4-unit  Goss  Community  oil  bath 

6  unit,  2  folders  Goss  Surburban 

BRAMBLE  PROFESSIONAL  PRESS  INC. 

Route  2,  Box  2285,  McAllen,  TX  78501 
(512)  682-7011. 


HARRIS  V25,  6  units  with  2  folders  and 
clutching,  double  ended,  new  approxi¬ 
mately  1972.  Will  sell  as  complete  package 
or  individual  components.  IPEC,  Inc.,  401 
N.  Leavitt,  Chicago,  IL  60612.  (312)  738- 
1200,  Telex  25-4388. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  Folders 
Goss  SU  Folder 
Goss  Metro  Folder  3-2 
Goss  Suburban  press  units,  folders. 
Gregg  flying  imprinter  22%* 

Harris  ^5  add  on  units,  1974. 

Urbanite  V4  folder 

Urbanite  V*  folder 

Color  King,  2  units  folder  1965 

Fincor  motor  and  control  40-60  HP 

2  unit  V-15  Cottrell  with  Gear  Drive 

Urbanite  folder,  1968 

Wanted:  Newspaper  equipment 
and  complete  plants. 


IPEC  INC. 

401  N.  Leavitt  Street 


Ph;  (312) 


Chicago,  II 
738-1200 


Illinois  60612 

Telex  25-4388 


WEB  OFFSET  EQUIPMENT 
4  unit  Color  King  press  with  %  and  y4  page 
folder,  40  H.P. 

Color  King  folder,  recond.  with  G.E.  30 
H.P. 

2  Daily  King  units  with  roll  stands,  recond. 
1  News  King  unit  with  roll  stand. 

Call  or  write; 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park,  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


PRICED  TO  SELL— 2  unit  Goss  Commun¬ 
ity,  %  and  V4  page  folder,  2  units,  15  H.P. 
Write  or  call; 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park,  KS  66204 
(913)432-8276 


PRICE  REDUCED— 9  unit  V25  Cottrell 
press.  2  heavy  duty  folders,  %  and  % 
page,  2  press  drives,  upper  formers,  all 
units  have  clutches.  Write  or  call; 

CONTINENTAL  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
7881  Mastin  St.,  Ste  201 
Overland  Park,  KS  66204 
(913)  432-8276 


1973  CHANDLER  AND  PRICE  24*  web,  2 
units,  2  roll  stands  and  folder.  All  new  roll¬ 
ers  and  bearings.  Must  sell,  no  paper  al¬ 
lotment.  Can  be  seen  in  operation.  (219) 
346-3366. 


O.N.E.  OFFERS  FOR  SALE 
Harris  845, 3  and  6  units. 

Harris  V25,  2  unit  press. 

Harris  V15A,  4  unit  press. 

Goss  Urbanite,  4  unit  press. 

Goss  Suburban  15(X),  4  units. 

Goss  Community  SIC,  4  units. 

Goss  Community,  3  units. 

Goss  S/C  folder. 

Color  King,  2-3-5  unit  presses. 

News  King,  2-3  unit  presses. 

We  also  offer  add-on  units  and  folders 
for  all  presses  listed. 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
1820  Briarwood  Industrial  Ct  NE 
AtlanU  GA  30329 
(404)  321-3992  Telex  70-0563 


HEAVY  DUTY  V4  fold  and  trimmer 
Call  (813)  223-971 1  or  920-5011 
ask  for  Bill. 


HOE  DOUBLE  2-1  FOLDER,  22%*  inch 
cutoff,  main  cross  drive  is  missing.  As  is, 
best  offer.  Call  or  write  to  J.  Newhouse, 
Staten  Island  /Vdvance,  950  Fingerboard 
Rd.,  Staten  Island,  NY  10305,  (212)  981- 
1234. 


GOSS  HEADLINER  Mark  I,  22%*cutoff,  8 
units,  2  folders  2;1,  RTF's.  Mfg  1965. 

Goss  Headliner  Mark  I  22%*  cutoff,  units 
only,  A-80,  Mfg.  1968.  converted  units 
with  damperrers  for  offset. 

Daily  King,  4  units  complete  like  new,  30 
HP  drive,  16,500  c.p.h.,  %  and  V4  fold, 
camera,  burner. 

Goss  Urbanite,  5  units  plus  2  folders, 
22%*  cutoff,  Mfg.  1969-1970,  R/S. 

Goss  SignaturWSuburban,  239/16*cutoff, 
38*wide,  8  units,  ovens  and  chill  rolls,  2 
folders,  4  pos.  r/s,  70  HP  drive. 

Bell-Camp,  Inc. 

PO  Box  97,  ElmwKKi  NJ  07407 

(201)  796-8442  Telex  13-0326 


GOSS  SUBURBAN,  8  units,  2  folders, 
1961-1967.  Will  sell  components  or 
complete  press. 

Goss  Community,  8  units,  2  SC  folders,  oil 
bath,  sidelay.  Will  sell  components  or 
complete  press. 

Goss  Community,  2  units,  new  1976, 
community  folder,  6  web  folder. 

IPEC,  INC. 

401  North  Leavitt  St 
Chicago  ILIinois  60612 
Ph;  (312)  7384200  Telex  25-4388 

2  GOSS  COMMUNITY  units  2  years  old. 
Community  folder,  going  to  central  print¬ 
ing  plant.  Like  new.  Will  accept  offers. 
Wnte  Box  27985,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LIQUIDATION  SALE 

FIRST  TIME  OFFERED 

845  HARRIS 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
Six  printing  units  with  all  available  options 
wired  for  duplexing,  2-100  h.p.  drive 
motors,  1  RBC  folder  with  upper  and  lower 
silicone  applicators,  5  W.P.E.  high  speed 
flying  pasters,  1  Ferag  automatic  counter/ 
stacker  and  conveyor,  1  Vlier  plate  bender, 
1  ink  pump,  3  compressors,  1  duskolector. 
Like  new  condition  used  less  than  40  hours 

rer  week.  No  dealer  or  broker  involved. 
1,250,000. 

NATIONAL  TABLOID  PRINTERS 
11058  West  Addison  St. 

Franklin  Park,  IL  60131 
(312)  455-7178 


PLATE  CYLINDERS  FOR 

HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
22%*cutoff,  85* between  frames,  tension 

lockup.  Make  offer.  (213)  972-5186.  Bob 

Terry/Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

260  NEWSPAPER  inserting,  2  insert  feed¬ 
ers,  available  immediately. 

Please  call; 

Muller-Martini  Corp. 

40  Rabro  Drive 
Hauppause.  NY  11787 
_ (516)582-4343. _ 

FOR  SALE 

12  units  of  Goss  anti-friction  letterpress 
with  two  2:1  folders,  four  color  half-decks, 
Cline  reels  (58  inches)  and  Wood  semi¬ 
automatic  pasters.  Complete  with  Beach 
saddles  and  ink  de-mist  system.  /Uso  al¬ 
most  new  (1973)  electrical  drive  system 
manufactured  by  Avtec  and  J.  Bond  Elec¬ 
tric  with  fourteen  35  horse  power  Westing- 
house  motors  and  fourteen  electrical 
control  drives. 

Available  late  1979.  Contact  Industrial  En- 
gineeriiig  Department,  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers,  77/6  Ivanhoe  Ave.,  La  Jolla,  Ca, 
92037,  (714)4544)411. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


KANSA  320  INSERTER,  minimum  3  sta¬ 
tions.  COUNT-O-VEYOR  STACKER.  Box 
26682,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CHESHIRE  and  Phillipsburg  any  condition. 
Call  collect  Herb  (201)  2^7^  A.M.S., 
1290  Central  Ave.,  Hillside,  NJ  07205. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY  OIL  BATH  with  SC  fold¬ 
er  unit  separate.  Box  1983,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEED  1500  SERIES  GOSS  SUBURBAN 
4  to  6  UNITS. 

BOX  200,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


GOSS  (X)MMUNITY— Need  2  grease  units 
only.  Must  be  in  good  condition.  No 
brokers  or  dealers,  please.  PO  Box 
014041,  Miami,  FL  33101. 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


A  USED  IDAB  721  SW  plastic  bundle 
wrapping  machine  wanted.  Reply  to  Box 
28346,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SHERIDAN  48P  or  72P  inserter. 

Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  25954,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MULLER  227  inserter. 
Minimum  3  stations. 

Box  25956,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STA-HI  257  or 
251  COUNTER  STACKER 
Box  25955,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LATE  STYLE 

COTTRELL  V22/25  AND  845 
BOX  273,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


IBM  COMPOSER,  IBM  ESC,  IBM  fonts, 
offset,  N.  Gregory,  343  Clive  Ave.,  Ocean- 
side,  NY  11572.  (516)  764-2250. 


FERAG  counter  stacker  in  good  condition. 
Must  see  in  operation. 

Box  27787,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES— We  pay  cash  for 
Goss  Community,  Suburbati,  Urbanite  and 
Cosmo;  Harris  Models  V-15A,  V-22,  V-25 
and  845;  King  Press  models  News  King, 
Color  King  and  Daily  King.  We  need  com¬ 
plete  presses,  also  units  and  components. 
Contact  Inland  Newspaper  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration,  105th  and  Santa  Fe  Drive,  PO 
Box  5487,  Lenexa  KS  66215.  (913)  492- 
9050  or  (800)  255-6746.  Telex  42362. 


Help  Wanted  .  .  . 


ACADEMIC 


TWO  ASSISTANT  PROFESSORS,  each  to 
teach  in  at  least  2  of  the  following  areas; 
News-editorial,  law,  advertising,  photogra¬ 
phy,  broadcasting.  Small  but  growing 
dynamic  department.  Must  have  solid 
media  experience  plus  MA.  Begins  Sep¬ 
tember.  Write  Jimmy  Bedford,  Journalism- 
Broadcasting  Department,  (Jniversity  of 
Alaska,  Fairbanks,  AK  99701.  (907)  479- 
7761.  Sor^,  no  collect  calls.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity,  affirmative  action  employer. 


WASHINGTON  STATE  UNIVERSITY  is 
seeking  an  assistant  general  manager  for 
student  publications  to  provide  counsel¬ 
ing,  creative  planning,  advising,  coordina¬ 
tion  and  day-to-day  direction  tor  student 
advertising  and  circulation  staffs  on  the 
campus  daily  newspaper  and  a  large  year¬ 
book.  Responsibilities  would  require;  sev¬ 
eral  years  of  newspaper  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  experience;  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  advertising  supervi¬ 
sion;  a  bachelor's  degree;  and  some  ex¬ 
perience  in  supervision  and/or  coordinat¬ 
ing  a  campus  newspaper  ad  staff  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  This  is  a  permanent  position  on  a 
12-month  basis  (without  academic  rank) 
and  not  under  (or  in)  the  WSU  Communica- 
tions  Department.  Salary  minimum: 
$16,500,  negotiable  and  competitive 
based  on  experience  and  qualifications. 
Position  to  start  August  1,  1979  (or  ear¬ 
lier).  WSU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer,  (jontact  Wes 
Calvert,  General  Manager,  WSU  Student 
Publications,  P.O.  Box  2008  C.S., 
Pullman,  WA  99163.  (509)  335-4573. 


ADVERTISING — Master  s  degree  and  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  required  to  teach 
courses  in  advertising  principles,  media 
and  broadcast  advertising  in  newly  accred¬ 
ited  Journalism  Department  (ACEJ). 
Rank  and  salary  dependent  upon  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience.  Submit  application, 
resume,  transcripts,  and  three  letters  of 
recommendation  to  Professor  Carolyn 
Stringer,  Chairman,  Search  Committee, 
Department  of  Journalism,  323  Academic 
Complex,  Western  Kentucky  University, 
Bowling  Green,  KY  42101.  Anplications 
accepted  until  position  is  filled.  An  Affirm¬ 
ative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


YEARBOOK  ADVISER— Master’s  Degree 
and  experience  preferred  to  advise  for 
"The  Talisman"  ((iSPA  Trendsetter  Award) 
and  teach  in  newly  accredited  Department 
of  Journalism.  Must  have  expertise  in  print 
design  and  news-editorial  or  photography. 
Rank  and  salary  dependent  upon  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience.  Applications  ac¬ 
cepted  until  position  is  filled.  Submit  ap¬ 
plication,  resume,  transcripts,  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Professor 
Robert  Adams,  Chairman,  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  Office  of  University  Publications,  131 
Downing  University  Center,  Western  Ken¬ 
tucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  KY 
42101.  An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING — an  assistant  professor  to 
teach  in  the  advertisirig  sequence  begin¬ 
ning  September  1, 197?  A  Masters  degree 
and  some  teaching  and/or  professional  ex¬ 
perience  required.  A  tenure  track  position; 
9  rrwnth  academic  year.  Salary  $14,  500. 
Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  to 
Arthur  Guesman,  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Broadcasting,  107  Lord  Hall, 
University  of  Maine,  Orpno,  ME  04469. 
Deadline  June  15,  1&79.  An  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  employer. 


ACADEMIC 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  of  Journalism  to 
teach  advertising  and  public  relations 
courses.  Appointment  begins  with  1979 
Fall  term.  Minimum  requirements;  Masters 
degree  in  Journalism  plus  professional  ex¬ 
perience  in  advertising.  Salary  is 
$14,500-$16,5(X),  depending  on  qualifica¬ 
tion.  Preference  given  to  those  with  PhD 
degrees.  Send  application  materials  to:  Dr. 
Deryl  R.  Learning,  Director,  School  of 
Journalism,  Marshall  University,  Hunting- 
ton,  WV  25701.  Application  deadline 
June  17,  i979. 

DISTINGUISHED 

PROFESSORSHIP 

Marshall  University  School  of  Journalism  is 
seeking  a  professor  to  fill  the  Frank  E. 
Gannett  Distinguished  Professorship  for 
the  1979  Fall  term.  Minimum  require¬ 
ments;  bachelor's  degree  and  extensive 
print  Journalism  experience.  Salary  is 
$27,0(j0-$29,0(X)  for  9  months.  Send  ap¬ 
plication  materials  to:  Dr.  Deryl  R.  Learn¬ 
ing,  Director,  School  of  Journalism,  Mar¬ 
shall  University,  Huntington,  WV  25701. 
Calls  of  inquiry  welcome.  (3()4)  696-2360 
or  697-4361.  Application  deadline  June 
17,  1979. 

PORTLAND  STATE  UNIVERSITY  invites 
applications  for  Assistant  Professor  of 
Journalism-ZVdviser  to  Student  Publica- 
tions-Executive  Secretary  of  Publications 
Board.  Appointment  divided  as  follows: 

1.  Teaching:  Person  to  teach  news-editorial 
courses  for9  months  at  .50FTE;  2.  Advisory: 
Person  to  serve  .50FTE  for  12  months 
as  Adviser  to  Student  Publications  and 
Executive  Secretary  to  Publications  Board. 
Rank:  Assistant  Professor  of  Journal¬ 
ism.  annual  tenure  at  $17,133  salary. 
Qualifications:  M.A.  and  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Candidates  with  appropriate 
bachelor’s  degree  and  more  extensive  ex¬ 
perience  considered.  Deadline:  July  1, 
1979.  Send  letter  of  application,  resume 
and  3  letters  of  reference  to  Donald  L. 
Guimaiy,  (Chairman,  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment,  Portland  State  University,  PO  Box  . 
751,  Portland,  OR  97207.  Portfand  State 
University  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affir¬ 
mative  action  employer.  All  interested  per¬ 
sons  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


JOB  VACANCY  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Director  of  Student  Publications  to  super¬ 
vise  university  newspaper  and  yearbook. 
Twelve-month  staff  appointment.  MA  pre¬ 
ferred  with  publication  experience.  Salary: 
minimum  $12,500  for  12  months. 
Appointment  date:  August  1,  1979;  Dead¬ 
line  for  applications;  July  1,  1979. 
Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  Send  resume,  transcript,  refer¬ 
ences  to; 

R.T.  Ramsey 

Chairman,  Department  of  Communication 
Stephen  F  Austin  State  University 
SFA  Box  3048 
Nacogdoches,  TX  75962 


PERSON  TO  TEACH  REPORTING  and 
magazine  production,  and  to  serve  as  ad¬ 
viser  to  university  yearbook  for  Fall  semes¬ 
ter  (August  20  to  December  10,  1979). 
Master’s  preferred,  with  experience  in  the 
field.  Send  correspondence  and  creden¬ 
tials,  postmarked  by  June  22,  to  Joseph 
Zobin,  chairman.  Mass  Communications 
Department,  University  of  Wisconsin-La 
Crosse,  La  Crosse,  Wl  54601.  UW-La 
Crosse  is  an  Affirmative  /\ction/Equal  Op¬ 
portunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


JOURNALISM — Master’s  degree  and  five 
years  professional  experience  preferred  to 
teach  courses  in  news-editorial  and  photo¬ 
journalism  in  newly  accredited  (ACEJ)  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism.  Rank  and  salary 
dependent  upon  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Applications  accepted  until  position 
is  filled.  Contact  Professor  James  L.  High¬ 
land,  Chairman,  Search  Committee,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  323  Academic 
Complex,  Western  Kentucky  University, 
Bowling  Green  KY  42101.  An  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
Kent  State  University  School  of  Journalism 
invites  applications  for  a  Visiting  Assistant 
Professor  for  the  1979-80  academic  year 
in  the  News-Editorial  sequence. 

The  person  hired  will  teach  a  variety  of 
newswriting  and  editing  courses,  plus  In¬ 
troduction  to  Journalism,  and  will  teach  in 
at  least  one  of  the  following  areas:  law, 
ethics,  or  history. 

M.A.  required,  Ph.D.  preferred;  minimum 
of  three  to  five  years  of  daily  newspaper 
experience  required.  Teaching  in  these 
areas  helpful. 

Salaiy:  Minimum  of  $15,000.  Nine-month 
appointment,  with  possibility  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  becoming  a  tenure  track  line. 

Kent  State  University  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer/Affirmative  Action 
Employer. 

Write:  Chairman,  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Journalism,  Kent  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Kent,  Ohio  44242.  Deadline:  June  30, 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  to  teach  report¬ 
ing,  print  journalism,  editing,  and/or  fea¬ 
ture  writing.  Starting  salary  $14,500;  PhD 
completion  by  September  1979,  required. 
The  Universify  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham 
is  a  young,  growing  institution.  300  majors 
in  the  communication  area.  Send  vita  and 
confidential  letters  to: 

Craig  R.  Smith,  Chairman 
Communication  Arts  Bldg  #3,  Room  414-A 
University  of  Alabama-Birmingham 
Birmingham  AL  35294 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
Visiting  Professor  for  1979-80  academic 
year.  PhD  preferred;  print  media  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  before  June  15  to 
Head,  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tions,  Box  3J,  New  Mexico  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Las  Cruces  NM  88003.  Equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  Employer. 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  (2-year)  to  teach 
basic  and  advanced  journalism  with  sec¬ 
ondary  assignments  in  film,  literature,  or 
writing.  Newsroom  or  media  experience 
required;  PhD  or  MFA  desirable,  as  is 
competence  in  one  or  more  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  teaching  of  writing/journalism  in  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  folklore  or  ethnic  literature, 
film  history  and  criticism.  Salary  depen¬ 
dent  on  qualifications  and  experience. 
Send  credentials  by  June  15  tO:  Clare  R. 
Goldfarb,  Chair,  English  Department, 
Western  Michigan  University,  Kalamazoo 
Ml  49008.  (616  383-1627).  Affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


JOURNALISM:  2  advertising  positions  in 
ACEJ -accredited  program.  1.  Assistant, 
associate  or  full  professor  to  teach  under¬ 
graduate  and  graduate  courses  and  to 
conduct  and  supervise  research.  Substan¬ 
tial  professional  experience  in  advertising 
or  related  fields  required.  2.  Assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  to  teach  undergraduate  skills 
courses  and  conduct  research  or  creative 
activities.  Substantial  experience  in  adver¬ 
tising,  including  agency  work  with  print 
and  broadcast  media,  r^uired.  Doctorate 
or  equivalency  required  and  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  preferred  for  both  positions. 
Salaries  competitive.  Deadline  July  9, 
1979.  Employment  begins  August  16, 
1979.  Send  resume  to  Vernon  A.  Stone, 
Director,  School  of  Journalism,  Southern 
Illinois  University,  Carbondale  IL  62901. 
SlU-C  is  an  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


RUN  YOUR  OWN  NEWSPAPER— Looking 
for  competitive,  experienced  ad  salesper¬ 
son  with  general  management  experience. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NEWSPAPER  POSITIONS 

NATIONWIDE 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MGR.  to  $35,000 

RETAIL  AD  MGR.  to  $20,000 

PRESSROOM  SUPER.  to  $30,000 

CITY  CIRC.  MGR.  to  $24,000 

AD  DIRECTOR  to  $30,000 

All  Fee  Paid. 

Call  or  send  resume  in  confidence  tO: 
JOANNE  L.  BLUM 

WILLIAM  H.  NENSTIEL 
&  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
7120  FOURTH  STREET 
SCOTTSDALE,  AZ  85251 
(602)  949-5164 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
We  are  looking  for  an  aggressive  person 
to  manage  a  25,000  circulation  city/ 
university  daily.  Major  responsibilities  in¬ 
clude  coordination  of  advertising  efforts; 
supervision  of  financial  and  accounting 
operations  of  the  paper  and  typesetting 
shop;  maintain  and  integrate  data  process¬ 
ing  operations;  manage  the  purchase  of  all 
corporate  equipment,  services  and 
supplies;  and  plan  for  and  respond  to  the 
personnel  needs  of  the  business  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  paper.  We  are  looking  for  a 
business  generalist  with  proven  strengths 
in  accounting  and  cash  management,  and 
3  to  5  years  experience  in  the  management 
of  middle  sized  daily  newspapers.  Salary 
approximately  $20,0(XVnegotiable  depend¬ 
ing  on  qualifications.  Send  resume  to;  Ed¬ 
ward  Gargan,  Editor,  The  Daily  Californian, 
Suite  300,  2490  Channing  Way,  Berkeley, 
CA  94704. 


OPPORTUNITY  to  join  growing  firm  as 
general  manager  of  a  large  weekly  in  Zone 
4.  Must  handle  large  share  of  advertising 
as  well  as  understand  need  of  personal 
community  involvement  in  city  of  7000. 
Box  28071,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER;  National  non¬ 
profit  magazine  for  teenagers;  strong  bus¬ 
iness  background,  with  experience  in  pro¬ 
motion  ana  computerized  subscription  ful¬ 
fillment  preferred.  Send  resum»  to;  Editor, 
Youth  Magazine,  Room  1203,  1505  Race 
St,  Philadelphia  PA  19102. 


ADVERTISING 


AD  DIRECTOR  for  small  community  paper 
in  Southwest.  Salary  plus  commission,  mx 
X,  Window  Rock  AZ  86515. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We’re  a  large  West  Coast  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  group  looking  for  a  professional  sales 
executive  to  supenrise  a  staff  of  22.  Must 
have  a  proven  track  record  in  effectively 
guiding,  directing  and  motivating  a  display 
ad  staff.  Must  be  systems  oriented  and 
know  how  to  sell  in  a  highly  competitive 
market.  Knowledge  of  West  Coast  markets 
preferred,  but  not  required.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  commission  and  benefit  package. 
Good  promotional  possibilities.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  salary  history  to  Box  28275, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG  ADVERTISING  PERSON  for  two 
Zone  2  weeklies.  Chance  to  run  whole 
show.  Need  is  now.  Box  28344,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR— Advancement 
has  created  opening  on  16,CX)0  California 
offset  daily.  Fine  staff,  growth  market, 
with  emphasis  on  shopping  centers.  Write 
Box  28342,  Editor  &  Pubhsher. 


ADVERTISING  PRO  who  enjoys  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  competition  and  would  like  to  be¬ 
come  our  No.  1  salesperson.  We  are  a 
small  but  rapidly  growing  ABC  daily  news¬ 
paper  located  on  beautiful  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  just  north  of  New  Orleans. 
Excellent  starting  salary  with  tremendous 
growth  potential.  Write  Terry  Maddox,  The 
Daily  ^ntry-News,  PO  ^x  910,  Slidell  LA 
70459. 

RETAIL  AO  MANAGER— Exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  to  grow  with  expanding  weekly 
newspaper.  Strong  sales  background, 
good  knowledge  of  print  and  ability  to 
manage.  Resume  to:  Jean  Dibble,  As¬ 
sociate  Publisher,  San  Francisco  Bay 


Zone  1  mountain  location.  Send  resume  to  Guardian,  2700  19th  St,  San  Francisco  CA 
Box  28427,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  94110. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  2,  1979 


HELP  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


AD  MANAGER  who  is  not  afraid  to  sell,  is  a 
bit  cocky,  knows  he  or  she  is  good,  knows 
budgeting,  promotions,  etc.,  wants  to  be 
publisher.  Stock  available.  Prefer  aggres¬ 
sive  person  who  knows  where  he  or  she  is 
headed  in  this  business.  Send  resume  to: 
Garrett  Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  593, 
Fredericksburg  TX  78624. 


ADVERTISING  SALES 

The  Washington  Star,  a  subsidiary  of  Time, 
Inc.,  is  looking  for  persuasive,  tenacious 
advertising  sales  people  to  help  us  reach 
our  goal  of  being  Number  One  in  Washing¬ 
ton  DC.  You  must  have  proven  sales  ability, 
knowledge  of  media  buying  and  selling  and 
know  howto  use  market  research  success¬ 
fully.  We  offer  excellent  company  benefits, 
salaries  in  the  mid  $20s,  plus  good 
bonuses  for  those  who  excell.  Send  a  re¬ 
sume  to: 

John  Heyd 
Marketing  Director 
THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 
Washington  DC  20061 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— for  six  weekly 
newspapers  in  Wichita,  Kansas  trade  area. 
Earnings  must  be  $18,000  plus.  It  is  a 
selling-management  job.  All  benefits. 
Good  opportunity  for  experienced  person. 
Write  Ad  Manager,  Box  71,  El  Dorado  KS 
67042  with  complete  resume  and  availabil¬ 
ity  for  interview. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— for  six-day 
daily.  All  benefits.  Experience  necessary. 
Top  wages  for  qualified  person.  Give  all 
background  in  letter  to  the  El  Dorado 
Times,  El  Dorado  KS  67042. 


AGGRESSIVE  SALESPERSON  needed  to 
handle  major  account  list  for  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  weekly  shopper.  Located  in 
beautiful,  fast  growing,  recreation  area. 
Excellent  salary/commission  plan  based  on 
past  experience.  Send  resume  tO:  Lome 
Bruchet,  General  Manager,  Skagit  Valley 
Herald,  PO  Box  578,  Mount  Vernon  WA 
98273,  or  phone  (206)  424-3251. 


SALESPERSON  for  ROP  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  inserts,  monthly  supplements  and 
classifieds,  serving  large  chains;  energet¬ 
ic,  ability  to  layout  and  make  specs;  top 
notch  weekly  in  Zone  1,  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  negotiable.  Write  Box  28403, 
Editor  &  Pumisher,  and  show  us  your  stuff. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  10,000 
morning  daily  paper  in  Zone  2.  Must  be 
experienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  sales.  Excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  qualified  person.  Generous  fringe 
benefits.  Send  complete  resume  to  James 
E.  Towner,  Business  Manager,  The  Daily 
Review,  116  Main  St,  Towanda  PA  18848. 


CIRCULATION 


DIVISION  MANAGER 

We  are  a  central  Ohio  metro  in  a  rapidly 
growing  market  seeking  an  exceptionally 
talented  and  effective  individual  to  join 
our  circulation  management  team.  This 
challenging  position  requires  leadership 
skills  to  motivate  unionized  district  per¬ 
sonnel  to  achieve  department  objectives. 
We  want  the  best  and  offer  a  salary  in  the 
$20,000  range,  excellent  fringes  and  an 
unusually  attractive  community. 

Forward  resume  in  confidence  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Employee  and  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions,  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  34  S.  Third 
St,  Columbus  OH  43216. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  3  paper 
weekly  and  multi-weekly  suburban  group, 
in  beautiful  Portland,  Oregon  metropolitan 
area.  Prefer  someone  with  solid  suburban 
circulation  marketing  experience,  but  not 
necessary.  Must  have  proven  sales,  man¬ 
agement,  organizational  and  motivational 
skills.  Will  work  with  district  managers  and 
carriers.  Must  be  able  to  initiate,  develop 
and  follow  through  with  marketing  plans 
and  concepts  designed  to  increase  circula¬ 
tion  and  penetration  of  all  newspapers  in 
group.  Above  all,  must  be  a  dedicated 
worker.  Good  salary  and  incentive  plan, 
excellent  fringe  benefits,  part  of  a  growing 
regional  group.  Send  resume  in  confidence 
to  Larry  Walker,  Outlook  Publishing  Co., 
PO  Box  678,  Gresham,  OR  97030. 


MEDIUM  SIZE  Florida  newspaper  needs 
aggressive,  promotion  minded  home  deliv¬ 
ery  manner.  Must  be  strong  on  sales  and 
service.  (Jutstanding  growth  potential.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary  and  company  ^id  benefits. 
Write  Box  28337,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


DO  YOU  REMEMBER  LAST  WINTER? 

If  you're  tired  of  the  snow  and  cold  weather, 
arid  a  top  producer,  there  is  a  challenging 
opportunity  in  a  Sunbelt  state.  Tremen¬ 
dous  potential  awaits  an  aggressive,  pro¬ 
motion  minded,  shirt-sleeve  working  circu¬ 
lation  manager  in  Zone  9.  Seven  day, 
80,000  circulation  newspaper.  Only 
roven,  experienced  circulator  need  apply, 
xcellent  salary,  incentive  plan.  Give  full 
details,  includrng  salary  requirements,  in 
first  reply.  Write  Box  28333,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOME  DELIVERY  MANAGER— A  growing 
agency  operation  in  the  Southwest  is  look¬ 
ing  fora  home  delivery  manager.  This  indi¬ 
vidual  will  have  an  enviable  track  record  in 
circulation  management  with  a  strong 
background  in  developing  and  working . 
with  a  home  delivery  carrier  organization 
and  who  knows  how  to  maximize  sales  and 
service.  This  is  an  AM/PM  operation.  Sal¬ 
ary,  benefits  and  a  congenial  lifestyle  are 
above  the  ordinary.  Please  send  your  re¬ 
sume  including  salary  history  in  confi¬ 
dence  to  Box  28291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  PLUS— We’re  looking  for 
goal-oriented  individuals  with  a  solid  back¬ 
ground  in  newspaper  sales.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  growth  with  this  fast  growing 
weekly  (TMC)  publication(s).  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  tO:  Denver  Dispatch 
Newspapers,  5032  N.  Kipling,  Wheat 
Ridge.  CO  80033,  Attn:  Personnel. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— 50,000  circu¬ 
lation  Zone  5  weekly  group.  Growth  mar¬ 
ket,  quality  news  product.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  community-minded  pro  with 
credentials  on  paid  and  TMC.  Send  resume 
to  Box  28435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  growing 
Arizona  newspaper  located  in  White  Moun¬ 
tains.  Presently  2  semi-weeklies,  weekly 
and  2  shoppers.  Mail  and  carriers.  Owned 
by  Arizona-based  publishing  company. 
Good  opportunity,  salary,  fringes.  Don 
Kramer,  publisher,  Casa  Grande  Valley 
Newspapers,  PO  Box  639,  Casa  Grande  AZ 
85222. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  twice-daily 
Sun  Belt  newspaper  with  46,000  com¬ 
bined  circulation.  Must  be  creative  in  pro¬ 
motion  area,  thorough  in  distribution  sec¬ 
tion  and  solid  in  management  of  people. 
Prior  experience  in  circulation  area  not 
necessary  for  the  exceptional  goal- 
oriented  candidate.  Forward  resume  in 
confidence  to  General  Manager,  San 
Angelo  Standard  Times.  Box  5111,  San 
Angelo  TX  76902. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER 
Major  Sunbelt  morning  and  evening  daily 
is  seeking  a  classified  professional  to 
manage  our  classified  department.  The  in¬ 
dividual  selected  will  direct  the  complete 
operations  of  an  outside  staff  and  large 
telephone  sales  department.  Top  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  a  firm  knowledge  of 
classified,  along  with  training  skills  and 
knowledge  of  electronic  systems  are  a  pre¬ 
requisite. 

If  you  are  ready  for  a  challenging  and  re¬ 
warding  move  up  to  one  of  the  top  markets 
in  the  South,  send  resume  in  strictest  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  28357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER’S 
position  open  at  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  4 
with  circulation  of  25,000.  Individual  must 
have  classified  experience  and  be  ready  to 
assume  management  responsibility.  Send 
resume  to  Box  28423,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  Zone  5  weekly  group  for 
promotion-minded  shirt-sleeve  manager. 
Experienced  in  maximizing  growth  market 
potential,  developing  a  quality  staff.  An¬ 
nual  volume  now  at  $600,000.  Resume  to 
^x  28436,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DATA  PROCESSING 


DATA  PROCESSING 
MANAGER 

60,(XX)  daily  in  Sun  Belt  is  seeking  an  ex¬ 
perienced  data  processing  manager  for  its 
business  office.  Must  have  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  28045,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

2,  1979 


ALTERNATIVE  WEEKLY  in  southern  Con¬ 
necticut  seeks  experienced  feature  writers 
and  reviewers  for  arts  section.  If  you  agree 
that  culture  isn’t  neutral  but  related  to 
people’s  lives,  we’d  especially  like  to  hear 
from  you.  Women  and  minorities  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply.  Box  28257,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LIFESTYLE-WOMEN’S  EDITOR  for  medi¬ 
um  size  Zone  4  daily.  Proven  writer  with 
camera  and  layout  experience.  Strong 
feature  writer  with  personality  to  fit  in  busy 
"Southern  style"  community.  Box  28069, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


THERE’S  ROOM  for  an  innovative  person 
with  an  energy  reporting  and  desk  back¬ 
ground  at  The  Oil  Daily’s  Washington 
editorial  office.  We  need  an  editor  for  our 
special  issues  (approximately  50  of  them  a 
year  running  from  12  to  80  tabloid  pages). 
The  work  includes  advance  planning,  mak¬ 
ing  assignments  to  staff,  stringers  and 
special  contributors  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  nation;  working  with  graphic  art¬ 
ist;  some  personal  writing — and  a  great 
deal  of  makeup.  Basically,  it’s  a  one- 
person  creative  and  editing  show.  Send  re¬ 
sume  and  (if  you  have  some)  samples  to 
DeVan  L.  Shumway,  Editor  and  Publisher, 
The  Oil  Daily,  33/  National  Press  Bldg., 
Washington,  D.C.  20045. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING— Editor  for  21,000 
weekly.  Aggressive,  talented  individual  to 
supervise  small  staff.  Good  pay  for  right 
person.  Resumes  and  clips  to  Publisher, 
The  Uliana  Spirit,  PO  Box  220,  Watseka  IL 
60970. 


NEED  NO.  2  person  in  SVz  man  sports  de¬ 
partment.  Also  a  No.  3  person.  20,000 
daily  and  Sunday,  North  Jersey.  No.  2  per¬ 
son  should  be  capable  of  layout  as  well  as 
covering  sports,  writing  column.  Write  or 
call  Rod  Odell,  Editor,  Daily  Advance, 
Cover,  NJ  07801  or  phone  (201)  366-3000. 


STATE  CAPITAL  REPORTER  for  major 
suburban  7-day  daily.  The  successful  can¬ 
didate  will  have  at  least  4  to  5  years  of  daily 
newspaper  experience  and  a  reputation  for 
solid  reporting,  tireless  digging  and  good 
writing.  Excellent  salary,  fringe  benefits 
and  growth  potential.  Mail  resume  to  Doug¬ 
las  K.  Ray,  Managing  Editor,  The  Daily  & 
Sunday  Herald,  PO  Box  280,  Arlington 
Heights,  IL  60006.  Equal  opportunity 
employer. 


FEATURE  EDITOR 

Can  you  run  a  4-person  feature  depart¬ 
ment  for  a  17,000,  6-day  Florida  PM?  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  a  Lifestyle  section 
that  was  a  Penney-Missouri  finalist  last 
year,  food,  entertainment  and  religion  sec¬ 
tion  plus  strong  society  coverage.  We’re 
part  of  a  small  chain  with  opportunities 
waiting  at  larger  papers.  Pay  is  $13,000 
plus  good  benefits  and  the  job  is  vacant 
now.  Contact  Larry  Kieffer,  Managing 
Editor,  Daily  News-Chief,  PO  Box  1^0, 
Winter  Haven  FL  33880.  (813)  294-7731. 


WE’RE  EXPANDING 

The  AP  sports  editors  picked  our  daily 
sports  section  this  year  as  third  best  in  the 
nation.  We’re  pushing  for  a  complete,  high 
quality  package.  We  need  skilled  copy 
editors  willing  and  able  to  use  our  VDTs  to 
make  stories  sing,  conscientious  reporters- 
for  the  general  and  new  regional  bureau 
staffs.  You’ll  live  in  a  pleasant,  busy  New 
South  Capitol  city.  If  you’re  motivated, 
have  a  journalism  degree  and  at  least  two 
years  experience,  write:  Robert  Gordon, 
Managing  Editor,  Jackson  Daily  News,  PO 
Box  160,  Jackson,  MS  39205.  Include 
clips,  a  resume  and  salary  history. 


EDITOR  to  write  and  edit  monthly  newslet¬ 
ter  dealing  with  the  Energy  Crisis.  Call 
(212)  421-9569,  10  am-4  pm. 


EDITOR  to  write  and  edit  monthly  newslet¬ 
ter  dealing  with  the  current  popularity  of 
exercise  arid  injuries  resulting  from  improp¬ 
er  training.  Call  (212)  421-9569,  10  am- 
4  pm. 


KNOW-IT-ALL  reporter-editor  for  2 
Pennsylvania  weeklies.  Workhorse,  work¬ 
aholic,  etc.  $15,000.  Box  28271,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  daily  in 
southwest  Pennsylvania.  Chance  for  ag¬ 
gressive  rather  than  experienced,  quality 
newsperson  to  run  own  show.  Call  Jeanette 
News  Dispatch  (412)  523^5541,  ext  60. 


BUSINESS  WRITER 

The  Courier- Journal  is  seeking  a  reporter 
for  general  assignment  business  and 
economics  coverage,  including  govern¬ 
ment  regulation.  The  business  stafL  with  5 
full  time  writing  positions,  offers  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  extensive  enterprise  work  and 
travel  throughout  the  newspaper’s  regional 
circulation  area.  Staff  material  may  appear 
on  the  daily  business  pages,  in  two  sepa¬ 
rate  weekend  business  sections  or,  where 
appropriate,  in  the  general  news  sections 
and  other  special  sections  of  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Knowledge  of  business  and  solid  pre¬ 
vious  reporting  experience  are  required. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Philip  Moeller, 
Business  Editor,  The  Courier- Journal,  525 
West  Broadway,  Louisville  KY  40202. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Managing  Editor  needed  for  widely  re¬ 
spected  7-day  daily  that  is  lacking  in  news¬ 
room  management  skills. 

The  position  offers  full  newsroom  respon¬ 
sibility  and  reports  to  the  publisher. 

We  are  looking  for  a  seasoned,  take 
charge,  manager  who  has  a  proven  record 
of  accomplishment.  Experience  with  a  sys¬ 
tem  approach  to  management  is  a  plus. 
Strong  organizational  and  leadership  skills 
are  a  must,  along  with  an  ability  to  train 
newsroom  liters  in  the  area  of  manage¬ 
ment  skills. 

The  paper  is  medium  size  and  located  in  a 
beautiful  Midwest  community.  Compensa¬ 
tion  is  excellent. 

We  are  admittedly  looking  for  an  unusual 
person.  If  you  possess  these  qualifications 
and  are  interested  in  a  challenge,  send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  history  to  Box  28418, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT 
MANAGING  EDITOR 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  Sun  Newspa¬ 
pers  of  Omaha,  a  40,000  paid  circulation 
weekly  group,  seeks  a  news  pro  who  un¬ 
derstands  investigative  reporting,  hard 
news  coverage  and  managing  reporters. 
We  seek  an  individual  with  some  desk  or 
management  experience  as  well  as  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  reporter.  You  will  be  responsible 
for  directing  our  4-member  metro  news 
staff,  including  generating  of  story  ideas, 
maintaining  deadlines  and  editing  for  ac¬ 
curacy  and  balance.  Other  duties  include 
planning  and  execution  of  sp^ial  sections 
and  aiding  the  managing  editor  in  overall 
newsroom  management.  Please  write  or 
call  collect:  Tom  Glitter,  Assistant  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  Editor,  Sun  Newspapers,  4875  F 
St.,  Omaha  NB  68117.  (402)  733-7300. 

FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resume;  we  will  duplicate  and 
refer  it  on  current  job  openings.  Editorial, 
advertising,  circulation  and  back  shop  ap¬ 
plicants  welcomed. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
3W  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass.  01608 


WASHINGTON  NEWS  SERVICE  for  leading 
business  newspapers  seeks  versatile  fi¬ 
nancial  writer  with  an  investigative  flair  to 
dig  out  stories  from  the  Fed,  SEC,  Trea¬ 
sury,  and  COWPS.  Send  resume  and  clips 
to  Susan  Watters,  Fairchild  Publications, 
665  National  Press  Bldg,  Washington  DC 
20045. 


REPORTERS,  PHOTOGRAPHER— Southern 
New  England  weekly  needs  two  reporters 
with  sparkling  style  who  can  do  relentless 
follow-ups.  Also  needed  are  a  knowledge¬ 
able  and  opinionated  entertainment  writer/ 
editor,  and  a  one-person  photography  staff. 
Reasonable  pay,  good  benefits,  suburban 
environment.  Box  a433.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE'RE  LOOKING  FOR 
A  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Growing  Zone  5  daily  is  looking  for  a 
top-notch  managing  editor.  The  per¬ 
son  we  want  has  at  least  5  years' 
experience  and  the  ability  to  guide 
aggressive,  young  reporters.  He/she 
will  have  day-to-day  control  of  this 
highly-r^ected  6-day  AM  paper. 
Salary  in  low  $20s.  All  medical, 
hospitalization,  dental  paid  by  com¬ 
pany.  Excellent  area  to  work  and 
live.  WrKe  Box  28334,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

COASTAL  COMPANY  in  Zone  4  needs  EX¬ 
PERIENCED  reporter.  Excellent  company 
benefits;  good  starting  salary.  Reply  witn 
writing  samples  to  Box  28072,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Southeast.  Must:  Be  strong 
organizer  and  leader,  be  strong  on  people 
skills,  be  good  news  judge,  be  good  writer, 
be  good  copy  editor,  be  good  planner.  Po¬ 
sition  could  lead  to  Editor  within  one  vear. 
Must  train,  maintain,  good  news  staff.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary,  benefits  for  right  person. 
Send  resume,  current  salary,  current  is¬ 
sues  of  paper  where  you  are  presently 
employed  to  Box  28082,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  a  small  commun¬ 
ity  paper  in  the  Southwest.  Should  have 
some  editorial  experience.  Please  send 
clips.  Box  X,  Window  Rock  AZ  86515. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

We'd  be  batting  1000  if  we  had  the  right 
manager.  Amressive  45,000-1-  afternoon 
daily  near  Chicago  needs  a  strong  sports 
editor  who  can  see  the  total  picture  and 
present  it  to  readers  graphically  and 
grammatically.  Experience  required,  good 
pay  and  fringes.  Send  writing,  editing  and 
layout  samples  with  references  to  Box 
28210,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  new  apparel  publisher.  Excit¬ 
ing  opportunity  in  one  of  the  nation's  great 
cities.  Layout  and  desk  experience  not  vi¬ 
tal.  Must  have  women's  apparel  and  fash¬ 
ion  background  and  be  a  strong  writer. 
Send  resume  and  salary  needs  im¬ 
mediately  to  Box  28319,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SEEKING  EDITOR  for  New  Mexico  daily 
newspaper,  proven  ability  in  writing,  wire 
filing  and  page  layout.  Send  resume  to 
James  K.  Green,  Publisher,  Daily  Press, 
Artesia  NM  88210. 

ALTERNATIVE  WEEKLY  newspaper, 
southern  Connecticut,  seeks  reporter 
familiar  with  Bridgeport  area.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply.  Box 
28199,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY  SEAT  reporting  for  daily  and  edit¬ 
ing  weekly  paper.  One  job  combines  both. 
Weekly  editor  will  also  report  daily  to  coun¬ 
ty's  only  daily  newspaper.  Smalltown.  Free 
weekly  soon  to  undergo  major  changes. 
Needs  reliable  newsperson  with  judgment 
who  can  do  it  all  but  sports.  $175  week. 
Ron  Isbell,  Marshall  Independent,  PO  Box 
8,  Marshall  IL  62441. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  wanted  for  working 
fishing  newspaper  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
Call  for  appointment  (201)  264-2502. 


EDITOR 

Award  winning  AM  Northeastern  suburban 
daily  seeking  top  news  executive  with 
proven  skills  in  all  operational  facets.  Must 
be  good  at  delegating  and  communicating. 
Write  Box  283&,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ARTS  WRITER/EDITOR 

T  he  Kansas  City  Star  needs  an  experienced 
copy  editor/writer  for  its  expanded  Arts 
and  Entertainment  section.  This  individual 
will  edit  Arts  and  Entertainment  copy  and 
manage  our  weekly  book  review  section 
(writing  and  editing  reviews,  laying  out 
pages).  Qualifications:  At  least  4  years  of 
professional  general  assignment  work,  a 
working  knovnedge  of  the  arts  (especially 
literature)  and  an  understanding  of  what 
makes  for  good  criticism.  Salary  negoti¬ 
able.  Send  resume,  examples  of  your  work, 
and  references  to  Arts  and  Entertainment 
Editor,  Kansas  City  Star,  1739  Grand, 
Kansas  City  MO  64108. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT— We  need  a  sea¬ 
soned  pro  to  handle  general  assignment 
beat  and  to  polish  the  copy  of  less  experi¬ 
enced  reporters.  We  are  a  prize-winning 
PM  in  Zone  3  on  the  sea  coast,  circulation 
96,000.  Clippings  and  resume  to  Box 
28355,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER 

Experienced  journalists  interested  in  mix- 
ing  aggressive  pursuit  of  the  news  with 
serious  interpretive  and  investigative  re¬ 
porting  wanted  by  medium-sized  morning 
daily  in  Zone  3.  Those  with  a  minimum  of  3 
years  daily  newspaper  experience  should 
send  resume,  clips  and  references  to  Box 
28442,  Editor  &  Nblisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  13,000  PM  daily, 
1-person  department.  Pacific  Northwest 
applicants  preferred.  Editor  Mike  Forres¬ 
ter,  East  Oregonian,  PO  Box  1089,  Pendle¬ 
ton,  OR  97801.  (503)  276-2211. 

EDITORIAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE 
WEST— SKI  COUNTRY!!! 

Editor  wanted  for  6200  twice-weekly  in  col¬ 
lege  community.  Editorial  freedom  plus 
alMve  average  salary  and  benefits.  Must 
have  proven  ability  in  writing,  photogra¬ 
phy,  layout  design  and  believe  in  total 
community  journalism.  Send  resume,  ref¬ 
erences,  samples  of  writing,  photographs 
and  layout  to  Publisher,  Sun  Advocate, 
Box  X,  Price  UT  84501. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Allentown  Evening  Chronicle  is  search¬ 
ing  for  a  very  special  news  editor.  The  per¬ 
son  we  want  possesses  a  finely  honed 
sense  of  design,  can  blend  graphics  and 
fine  photography  with  the  skill  of  a  fine 
chef,  is  dedicated  to  the  concept  of  a 
newspaper  as  a  mirror  of  its  community. 
Above  all,  this  editor  believes  that  superior 
content  is  far  more  important  to  a  reader 
than  flashy  layout  alone.  The  editor  we 
want  is  also  experienced  enough  to  assist 
in  newsroom  administration  and  reorgani¬ 
zation.  You  believe  wu're  just  the  one  for 
the  job?  Show  me.  Three  of  your  best  tear- 
sheets  should  tell  your  story.  And,  if  you're 
right,  you'll  find  an  excellent  salary  and 
benefits  package  waiting.  Send  resume 
and  tearsneets  (no  phone  calls)  to:  Law¬ 
rence  H.  Hymans,  Managing  Editor,  the 
EVENING  CHRONICLE,  6th  and  Linden 
Streets,  P.O.  Box  1260,  Allentown  PA 
18105. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

COPY  EDITORS — 3  to  4  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  experience,  preferably  with  some 
reporting  background.  To  work  on  VDT 
equipped  universal  desk  on  either  AM  or 
pM  staffs  of  jointly  owned  newspapers  in 
capital  city.  Must  have  flair  for  headlines 
as  well  as  solid  language  background.  Re¬ 
sumes,  salary  requirements  in  first  letter. 
No  phone  calls,  rarsonnel  Manager,  Capi¬ 
tal  Newspaper  Group,  Albany  NY  12201. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  editor.  Must  be 
able  to  take  charge  of  weekly  newsletter. 
Arab/Middle  East  journalistic  background 
and  experience  are  essential.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity  forgrowth  with  an  international  pub¬ 
lishing  firm.  Location  Washington  D.C. 
Good  company  benefits.  All  inquiries  held 
in  strict  confidence.  For  a  Washington 
interview  send  resume,  salary  history  and 
requirements,  and  samples  of  writing  to 
SRM,  Inc.,  Box  57, 2100  West  Loop  South, 
Houston  TX  77027. 

ON-THE-JOB-TRAINING— Print  and 
broadcast  reporters  with  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  can  learn  to  cover  science-medical 
beat.  Expenses  paid.  Tutoring  by  experi¬ 
enced  science  writers.  Write  William 
Cromie,  Council  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  Writing,  618  N  Elmwood,  Oak  Park 
IL  60302. _ 

PR/EDITORIAL  Jobs  nationally  200+  list¬ 
ings  weekly.  $3.50.  M.  Sternman,  68-38 
Yellowstone  Blvd,  Forest  Hills  NY  11375. 

AGGRESSIVE,  TALENTED  beginner 
sought  by  organization  to  assist  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  brand  new  weekly  newspa¬ 
per  in  western  New  York.  Beautiful  loca¬ 
tion,  fantastic  opportunity  for  growth, 
adequate  capital  available.  Prefer  some¬ 
one  with  journalism  degree  who  is  seri¬ 
ously  interested  in  developing  a  real  future 
for  themselves,  and  can  accept  responsi¬ 
bility.  All  assistance  given  to  right  person. 
Please  write  or  phone  Joseph  Whitty, 
President-Chairman,  The  Newspaper 
Agency,  Inc.,  1296  E.  Lake  Rd,  Ham- 
mondsport  NY  14840. 

ONE  OF  NATION'S  BEST  dailies  in  major 
metropolitan  Sun  Belt  growth  center 
needs  an  education  beat  reporter  who  has 
experience  and  talent  to  roll  up  sleeves 
and  go  to  work.  Major  colleges  and  active 
public  schools  need  incisive  probing.  All 
replies  confidential.  Resume,  salary  and 
clips  to  Box  28371,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MID-SIZED  DAILY  in  Northeast  is  seeking 
editor  to  plan  and  implement  a  new 
weekend  edition.  The  ideal  candidate 
should  have  experience  as  feature, 
weekend  or  Sunday  editor  (or  assistant),  a 
feel  for  graphics  and  layout,  ability  to  di¬ 
rect  people  and  an  understanding  of  pro¬ 
duction  problems.  Salary  in  low  20s.  Send 
resume,  salary  history  and  copies  of  your 
newspaper  in  confidence  to  Box  28361, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

_ FREELANCE _ 

DENTAL,  MEDICAL  insurance  available  for 
freelancers;  affiliate  with  the  American 
National  News  Service.  (212)  344-6676,  or 
233-6161. _ 

FREELANCE  WRITERS  wanted  for  na¬ 
tional  western  wear  trade  journal.  Will  pay 
for  feature  stories  on  western  wear  indus¬ 
try  and  retail  business  articles.  Send 
stories  or  query  to  Western  Wear  and 
Equipment  Magazine,  2403  Champa  St, 
Denver  CO  80205. 


_ GRAPHICS _ 

ASSISTANT  CREATIVE 
SERVICES  DIRECTOR 

The  individual  we  are  looking  for  should 
have  the  ability  and  background  to  super¬ 
vise  a  department  whose  primary  objective 
is  to  dramatically  improve  the  graphic  im¬ 
pact  of  our  newspapers.  The  candidate 
must  possess  a  solid  working  knowledge  of 
advertising  layout  and  production,  and 
have  good  communication  skills.  Previous 
management  experience  is  necessary  as 
well  as  working  experience  in  advertising 
layout  and  development.  Direct  respon¬ 
sibilities  include  development  of  ad  lay¬ 
outs  for  the  sales  staff,  supervision  of  the 
flow  and  quality  of  work  produced  by  the 
department,  and  direct  supervision  of  de¬ 
partment  personnel. 

Please  send  letter  of  application  including 
education,  work  and  salary  history  to: 

Employment  Manager 
Madison  Newspapers  Inc. 

PO  Box  8056 
Madison  Wl  53708 

An  affirmative  action  employer.  A  labor 
dispute  is  in  progress  at  Madison  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc. 


MAILROOM 


LARGE  DAILY  newspaper  in  Zone  2  needs 
mailroom  supervisor.  Must  possess  strong 
leadership  ability.  Please  reply  Box  28324, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MAILROOM  MANAGER— Immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  experienced  manager  for  mailroom 
operation  on  7-day  evening  and  Sunday 
with  supplemental  publications.  Division 
of  national  group.  Good  salary  with  excel¬ 
lent  fringe  benefits  and  bonus  incentive. 
Reply  in  confidence  to  Walt  McCoy,  Circu¬ 
lation  Director,  Journal  News,  Box  298, 
Hamilton  OH  45012.  (513)  863-8200. 


MARKET  RESEARCH 


CHALLENGING  POSITION  for  marketing 
and  research  manager  to  be  responsible 
for  editorial,  advertising  and  circulation 
research  efforts  of  AM  and  PM  newspaper 
located  in  growth  market.  Responsibilities 
include  questionnaire  construction,  sam¬ 
pling,  interviewer  training,  data  processing 
and  analysis;  maintaining  and  processing 
market  and  readership  data  derived  from 
primary  and  secondary  sources;  designing 
of  brochures  and  sales  tools.  Should  be 
highly  motivated  and  possess  good  verbal 
and  people  skills,  bachelor's  degree  in 
communication,  marketing  or  research 
highly  desirable.  Reports  to  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Please 
send  resume  and  salary  expectations  to 
Personnel  Department,  Lexington  Herald 
Leader  Co.,  239  W.  Short  St,  Lexington  KY 
40507. _ 

LEADING  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER 
Research  Division  has  immediate  opening 
for  Market  Research  Analyst. 

Diversified  and  challenging  job.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  handling  projects  from 
research  design  and  questionnaire  prepa¬ 
ration  through  report  writing  and  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Degree  in  marketing,  business  or  the  social 
sciences,  plus  2-3  years  marketing  re¬ 
search  experience  desired.  MBA  and/or 
more  extensive  media  related  background 
a  real  plus. 

We  offer  a  complete  benefit  package  and 
an  excellent  starting  salary  as  well  as  po¬ 
tential  for  career  development.  If  you  are 
looking  for  an  exciting  career  opportunity 
in  the  marketing  research  field,  forward  a 
resume  with  complete  salary  history  to 
Karen  King  Williams,  Chicago  Tribune, 
Room  158, 435  N.  Michigan  Av,  Chicago  IL 
60611. 


HELP  WANTED 

_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRESSROOM  SUPERINTENDENT  medium 
size  daily  newspaper  with  commercial  oper¬ 
ation  (Zone  5).  Must  have  strong  manage¬ 
ment  capabilities.  Responsible  for  offset 
press,  scheduling,  camera/stripping  de¬ 
partment,  platemaking  department,  pur¬ 
chasing  and  quality  control.  Organization 
provides  career  growth  potential  with  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies 
confidential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27739, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LARGE  METROPOLITAN  DAILY  has  im¬ 
mediate  opening  for  pressmen  in  a  non¬ 
union  plant.  Zone  6.  Organization  provides 
career  growth  potential  with  excellent  sal¬ 
ary  and  fringe  benefits.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Send  resume  to  Box  27824,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 

to  oversee  large  metrodaily— 7  day  located 
Zone  9.  Must  have  web  offset  experience. 
Must  have  strong  managerial  capabilities 
and  willing  to  accept  challenge.  Please 
send  resume  plus  salary  expectations  to 
Box  27102,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN— Experienced  pressman  tor  8 
unit  Harris  V-15A.  Send  resume  to  DeLand 
Sun  News,  c/o  Chester  Haynes,  PO  Box 
1119,  DeLand  FL  32720  or  call  (904) 
734-3661. 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  small  daily 
newspaper  seeks  pressperson  with  quality 
production  ability  to  operate  a  Goss  Com¬ 
munity  press.  Confidence  respected.  Box 
28316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  or  apprentice  press 
operator  for  a  5  unit  Goss  Community. 
Good  starting  salary  and  benefits.  Live  at 
the  World's  Most  Famous  Beach.  Send  re¬ 
sume  to  Ormond  Beach  Publishing  Co.,  PO 
Box  67,  Ormond  Beach  FL  32074. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  15,000  Zone 
4  daily  and  central  printing  plant.  Cost- 
efficient  and  result-oriented  supervisor 
who  can  handle  people.  Top  community  in 
college-outdoor  area.  Box  28070,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GROWING  DAILY  near  Seattle  needs  qual- 
ified  Compugraphic  Unisetter  or  9000 
operator.  Call  (206)  424-3251  or  write  D. 
Qualls,  Skagit  Valley  Herald,  1000  E.  Col¬ 
lege  Way,  Mount  Vernon  WA  98273. 

SYNDICATE  SALES 


IF  YOU  CAN  SELL  syndicated  features  to 
today's  newspaper  field,  if  you  have  a  good 
record,  write.  We  have  wide  selection  of 
good  comic  panels  and  strips  and  com¬ 
prehensive  column  features.  Good  com¬ 
mission.  Tilco,  PO  Box  66,  Denver  CO 
80201. 


PUBUC  INFORMATION 


MANAGER  OF 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 

For  Public  Affairs  Department  of  major 
Southeastern  utility.  Will  supervise 
internal/external  communications,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  news  media  relations  and 
employee-customer  communications  both 
oral  and  written.  Degree  in  Journalism  or 
Communications  required.  5-10  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  writing/editing  news  media  or 
public  relations  and  minimum  3  years 
supervisory  experience  required.  Generous 
benefits  and  opportunities  to  advance. 
Salary  in  $20s,  commensurate  with  ex¬ 
perience.  Send  resume  to  Box  28372, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  stating  salary  require¬ 
ment. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER 


To  answer  box  number  ads  in 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Address  your  reply  to  the  box  numbei 
given  in  the  ad,  c/o  Editor  &  Publisher 
575  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

Please  be  selective  in  the  number  of 
clips  submitted  in  response  to  an  ad. 
include  only  material  which  can  be 
forwarded  in  a  large  manila  envelope. 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  not  responsible 
for  the  return  of  any  material  submit¬ 
ted  to  its  advertisers. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  2,  1979 


Positions  Wanted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

SYSTEMS  MANAGER — High  powered  with 
extensive  experience  in  all  newspaper 
operating  departments.  E.E.  background, 
people  oriented,  stable  and  seasoned. 
Solid  record  and  references.  Box  28148, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ILLINOIS  DAILY  general  manager- 
publisher  seeking  management  position. 
Zones  9,  8  or  7.  25  years  Western  states 
experience,  dailies,  weeklies,  suburban 
groups.  Strong  advertising,  circulation 
sales-marketing.  Proven  ability  to  impart 
profitable  direction.  Box  28420,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROVEN  ACHIEVER  in  community  jour¬ 
nalism  seeks  new  horizons  in  publishing  or 
public  relations.  Twenty-three  years  as 
publisher  or  editor.  Offer  experience,  ded¬ 
ication,  hard  work  to  appreciative,  pro- 

fressive  organization.  BS,  MA.  Box  28411, 
ditor  &  Publisher. 


IT’S  A 

CLASSIFIED 

SECRET! 

We’ve  got  a  secret — 
and  it's  strictly  clas¬ 
sified  information! 
We’ll  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  Box 
Holder,  however  if  you 
want  to  answer  a  Box 
Number  ad,  but  don’t 
want  your  reply  to  go 
to  certain  newspapers 
(or  companies),  put 
your  mind  at  ease! 

Just  seal  your  reply  in 
an  envelope  addressed 
to  the  Box  Holder. 
Attach  a  note  telling 
us  what  newspapers, 
groups  or  companies 
you  don’t  want  the  re¬ 
ply  to  reach.  Then  put 
the  reply  and  the  note 
in  an  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  E&P  Classi¬ 
fieds.  If  the  Box  Num¬ 
ber  you’re  answering 
is  on  your  list,  we’ll 
discard  your  reply. 

IMPORTANT:  We  can’t 
return  your  reply  be¬ 
cause  that  would  be 
the  same  as  telling.  So 
don’t  send  indispens¬ 
able  material.  Also  at¬ 
tach  a  note  each  time 
you  want  a  box  holder 
checked. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


EXPERIENCED  EXECUTIVE  seeks  change. 
26  years  successful  growth  as  advertising 
director,  general  manager,  publisher. 
Large  weekly,  magazine,  meoium  daily. 
Proressional  skills  in  all  publishing  func¬ 
tions.  Record  of  increased  volume,  profits, 
cost  controls.  Desire  comparable  respon¬ 
sible  position  in  West  or  anywhere.  Box 
28115,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUCCESSFUL  AD  PRO  seeks  opportunity 
to  continue  30-year  career.  Can  train  and 
direct  staff  for  greater  profits.  Ken  Ander¬ 
son,  909  Godber,  Charleston  SC  29412. 

GENERAL  MANAGER/AD  DIRECTOR 
strong  advertising  background  with  GM 
experience.  Seek  position  with  weekly  or 
small  daily.  Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  Ohio.  Box 
6215,  Jac1<son  MS  39208. 


ADVERTISING 


I  WANT  TO  MAKE  MORE  MONEY  FOR 
YOU!  Ad  manager  for  medium  daily/large 
weekly  group.  Top  revenue  producer.  De¬ 
gree.  Excellent  references.  Box  28236, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTELLIGENT  energetic  pro,  20  years 
Canada  daily,  retail/national  sales.  BA-f 
writing,  anaMical  skills.  2  ^ars  supervi¬ 
sion.  Visa.  Seeking  growth  opportunity 
Zone  4.  Resume.  Box  28135,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  50,000  or 
less  daily  or  staff  on  large  paper.  Experi¬ 
enced  as  Subscriber  Services  Manager 
170,000  daily,  plus  300,000  magazines. 
Excellent  production  and  cost  control  rec¬ 
ord.  People,  subscriber,  market  oriented. 
Idea  man,  organizer-motivator,  activist- 
catalyst.  Box  28399,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITOR-PUBLISHER  of  literary  magazine, 
BA  in  English,  seeks  job  as  reviewer,  re¬ 
porter  or  editor.  Box  28113,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Young  PEOPLE  Weekly  Associate  Editor 
with  two  years  experience  in  writing  for 
every  department  from  “Jocks”  to  “Arts" 
seeks  challenging  opportunity  with 
magazine,  newspaper  or  multi-media  pub¬ 
lisher  in  California.  MFA  Yale  Drama 
School,  network  TV  and  educational  A/V 
writing  experience.  Box  28133,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SHIRT-SLEEVE  EDITOR,  13 -t-  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  copy-to-managing  editor,  back 
from  Israel.  Needs  job  in  June,  any  Zone. 
John  Glenn,  6550  Coolidge,  Hollywood  FL 
33024. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  writer  seeks  entry-level 
position  on  Boston  area  publication.  Profi¬ 
cient  writing,  editing,  layout  skills.  Avail¬ 
able  for  summer  start.  Box  28067,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ALL-AROUND  organized  36  year  old 
writer/editor  with  11  years  management 
background  heavy  on  production  and  VDT, 
now  with  100,000  weekly  seeks  a  slot  on 
Atlanta  newspaper/magazine.  Box  28253, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER— 
Strong  on  books,  theater,  film,  can  handle 
others.  Have  layout  experience.  Jon 
Krampner,  915  Lyons  Av,  Ely  NV  89301. 
(702)  289-4491. 


SPORTSWRITER  seeks  move  up  from 
small  Eastern  daily.  Two  years’  experience 
in  writing,  editing,  layout  and  taking  pic¬ 
tures.  Will  relocate  anywhere,  only  want 
chance  to  prove  myself  to  you.  Box  28284, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  26,  Single,  4  years’  all-around 
daily  experience,  written  and  spoken  Ger¬ 
man  and  Spanish,  overseas  experience, 
BA  journalism,  nowon  small  parar,  seeks 
offers.  Box  28288,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUMMER  REPORTING  job  sought  by  col¬ 
lege  J-professor.  Highly  experienced.  (3ood 
writer.  Box  28213,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

!,  1979 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTSWRITER/EDITOR,  three  years  ex¬ 
perience,  seeking  position  with  small  or 
preferably  medium-size  paper  in  any  Zone. 
Please  contact  Box  28233,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YES,  SANTA,  THERE  IS  A  VIRGINIA,  and 
that’s  where  this  award-winning  journalist 
is  headed.  Experienced  in  alT  facets  of 
newspaper,  magazine  journalism.  In¬ 
terested  employers  in  Roanoke  Valley  corv 
tact  Box  28225,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately. 


EXPERIENCED,  young  sportswriter  at 
20,000  daily/Sunday  wants  to  tackle  major 
medium  daily.  Have  covered  pros,  preps, 
colleges  and  shared  daily  column.  Will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  28214,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER— 4  years  professional  experi¬ 
ence  on  weeklies  and  dailies,  seeks  spot 
with  metro  or  suburban  daily.  VDT,  fea¬ 
ture,  board  meeting  and  satirical  column 
experience.  BS,  MA  in  Journalism.  Will 
consider  all  locations.  Box  28317,  Editor& 
Publisher. 


HOMESICK  desk  man  seeks  position  in 
Philadelphia  area.  Ten  years’  experience  in 
reporting  and  desk  work.  Pencil  or  VDT. 
Box  28171,  Editor*  Publisher. 


WHERE  CAN  YOU  BUY  THE  BEST  (and 
cheapest)  pastrami  sandwich,  moped, 
auto  insurance,  dental  work,  color  tv, 
Chinese  dinner,  and  other  story  ideas.  Es¬ 
tablished  consumer/feature  reporter  seeks 
to  relocate;  now  working  in  Zone  9.  Work 
has  been  in  New  York/Los  Angeles  Times, 
Fortune,  Money,  AP.  Best  references.  Box 
28274,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR,  female,  25,  7  years’  report¬ 
ing,  editing,  layout,  wire  at  2  metro  dailies 
seeks  position  in  Los  Angeles  area.  Rt  13, 
Box  22,  Tampa  FL  33618. 


REPORTER  seeks  first  full-time  job  on 
newspaper.  Experience  includes  stint  as 
reporter  for  Chicago  news  agency,  1  year 
as  writer-reporter  for  weekly  newsletter 
(The  Ragan  Report),  editor  of  college  pub¬ 
lication.  Willing  to  put  in  long,  haro  hours, 
just  want  that  first  chance.  Will  travel 
anywhere.  Mark  Ragan,  17402  Bryant 
Lane,  Hazel  Crest  IL%429. 


EDITOR  for  newspaper  or  magazine.  The 
Rockies  or  Pacific  Northwest.  News  and 
photo  award-winner  now  editor  of  small 
weekly.  Contact  B.F.  Critzer,  PO  Box  307, 
Bridgewater  VA  22812. 


EDIT,  RESEARCH,  TYPE  (90  wpm), 
$12  per  hour.  New  York  City. 
Box  28389,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSROOM  management  or  editor/ 
general  manager;  20  years  in  news  and 
administration;  strong  in  news  develop¬ 
ment,  staff  direction,  editorial  comment; 
can  teach  through  example  all  phases.  Box 
124A,  Main  PO,  St  Louis  MO  63103. 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR — Your  paper  will  thrive  on 
my  speedy  but  sharp  editing  skills  plus 
snappy  heads.  Copy  editor  with  three 
years  VDT,  layout,  news  and  feature  writ¬ 
ing  experience  seeks  post  with  promise  on 
California  daily.  Candace  Talmadge,  (702) 
385-3111/384-5615. 


CHICAGO  AREA  reporter  seeks  first  full 
time  job.  Sports,  general-assignment.  Can 
edit,  proofread.  Graduating  from  North¬ 
western  (English)  in  August.  Willing  to 
start  as  researcher  or  copy  aide.  Hard 
worker.  Box  28401,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

UNITED  PRESS  INTERNATIONAL  experi¬ 
ence  totals  16  years.  Also  have  been  man¬ 
aging  editor  sports  weekly,  editor  three 
sprcialized  publications,  reporter  major 
daily.  Broadly-based  business  background 
includes  six  years  as  Merrill  Lynch  stock 
broker,  stint  as  business  editor.  Cum  laude 
graduate  in  radio,  television,  journalism. 
Seek  position  as  editor,  newsman,  colum¬ 
nist,  daily,  weekly,  or  magazine;  or  as  fi¬ 
nancial  writer,  public  rdations.  Prefer 
Florida  but  open-minded.  Minimum  $175 
weekly.  Available  immediately.  Charles  E. 
Noland,  114V^  West  Comanche,  Tampa  FL 
33604;  (813)  238-8720. 


PHOTOJOURNAUSM 


NEED  eye-grabbing  pictures  that  really 
communicate?  Versatile,  experienced 
photojournalist  with  JBA,  29,  currently 
with  city  magazine  seeks  opportunity  in 
news.  William  Fritsch,  322  S.  Hamilton, 
Madison  Wl  53703. 

ARMY  PHOTOJOURNALIST— 6  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Versatile,  award-winning.  Now 
with  NATO,  Belgium,  seek  to  join  visually 
concerned  paper  in  August.  Prefer  Zone  1 
or  2,  but  location  open.  Portfolio,  clips  on 
request.  Box  28287,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER— Old  timer,  yet 
on  top  of  technology  and  modem  people 
management  methods.  Impeccable  record 
on  2  jobs  in  20  years.  Box  28149,  Editor  & 
Publisher, _ _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER— General  Fore¬ 
man.  Proven  record  all  phases  of  newspa- 

Bir  operation.  Cost/personnel  reduction. 

ot/cold  type  conversions.  Latest  technol¬ 
ogy.  Knowledgeable  front  to  back.  Heavy 
in  labor  relations.  Box  28259,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROMOTION 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  PRO 
will  trade  Big  Apple  bucks  for  a  saner  life¬ 
style  and  a  cnance  to  showcase  talents  for 
a  publisher  interested  in  building  his  mid¬ 
size  market.  Wide  experience  in  copy,  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  imaginative  use  of  print 
and  broadcast  media.  Prefer  Zones  3  and 
4,  Box  28309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Blunting  the  court’s 
sword  against  press 


By  Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman 

Chief  Judge,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 

Second  Circuit 

(Noting  that  the  “courts  are  wielding 
the  cutting  edge  against  the  press,” 
Judge  Kaufman  suggests  legislative  relief 
from  some  Supreme  Court  decisions. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  his  talk  to 
the  Second  Circuit  Judicial  Conference, 
Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.,  May  27.  The  con¬ 
ference  theme  was  “The  Free  Press  and 
the  First  Amendment.”) 

There  is  a  vital  affinity  between  an  in¬ 
dependent  press  and  an  independent 
judiciary.  Yet,  recently  and  with  greater 
frequency,  it  appears  that  the  courts  are 
wielding  the  cutting  edge  against  the 
press. 

Perhaps  the  conflict  is  inevitable.  To 
do  justice,  courts  need  the  facts,  and  the 
press,  whose  task  it  is  to  gather  and  dis¬ 
seminate  information,  often  is  the  only 
source.  In  the  Branzburg  case,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  decided  that,  at  least  in  a 
grand  jury  investigation,  the  First 
Amendment  does  not  give  reporters  a 
special  privilege  to  withhold  confidential 
communications.  But  the  Court  indi¬ 
cated  that  legislatures  are  free  to  enact 
shield  laws  protecting  journalists.  Prob¬ 
lems  may  remain  even  after  such  statutes 
are  passed,  however.  Only  two  weeks 
ago,  the  California  Supreme  Court,  de¬ 
spite  the  state’s  shield  law,  let  stand  an 
indefinite  jail  sentence  for  a  Sacramento 
journalist  who  had  refused  to  turn  over 
tapes  and  notes  sought  by  the  defense  in 
a  murder  trial.  Last  year’s  Farber  case 
provided  a  dramatic  illustration,  closer 
to  home,  of  the  same  conflict.  The  issues 
it  poses  are  far  from  simple. 

While  shield  law  protection  of  confi¬ 
dential  sources  may  be  necessary  if  in¬ 
vestigative  reporting  is  not  to  be  stifled 
intolerably,  we  cannot  ignore  the  rights 
of  defendants  in  criminal  trials.  Neither 
the  abandonment  of  First  and  Sixth 
Amendment  principles  nor  the  release 
without  trial  of  criminal  suspects  are 
satisfactory  alternatives.  It  may  be  that 
the  Farber  question — like  so  many  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  area  of  the  First 
Amendment — cannot  be  answered  in  ab¬ 
solute  terms.  Courts  may  have  to  estab¬ 
lish  procedures  and  standards  under 
which  a  reporter’s  assertion  of  privilege 
will  be  judged  case  by  case. 

Not  only  may  a  reporter’s  confidential 
information  be  subpoenaed  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions,  but,  as  we  learned  from  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  last  term  in  the  Stanford 
Daily  case,  his  or  her  files  may  be  seized 
pursuant  to  a  search  warrant  in  aid  of 
police  investigation.  That  a  newsroom 
may  be  used  as  a  data  bank  for  a  police 
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station  is  objectionable  to  many,  and — 
not  surprisingly — a  number  of  proposals 
have  been  made,  including  one  by  the 
Justice  Department,  for  legislative  pro¬ 
tection. 

An  interesting  aspect  of  the  response 
to  the  Stanford  decision  is  that  it  illus¬ 
trates  a  dialectical  process  in  constitu¬ 
tional  law-making.  By  training  and  tem¬ 
perament,  lawyers  are  perhaps  too  readily 
lulled  into  assuming  that  constitutional 
law  is  the  province  of  the  courts  alone. 
But  as  the  press  looks  increasingly  to  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  for 
protection,  it  is  clear  that  all  three  arms 
of  government  participate  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  this  society’s  fundamental  pre¬ 
cepts. 

In  this  connection,  I  might  mention  the 
Supreme  Court’s  recent  holding  in  Her¬ 
bert  V.  Lando  that  journalists  do  not 
have  First  Amendment  protection  in  libel 
suits  against  inquiries  into  their  thoughts 
and  their  pressroom  conversations  with 
colleagues.  It  seems  to  me  the  door  has 
been  left  open  to  legislatures  to  adopt  a 
privilege  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Thus,  the 
debate  has  not  been  ended,  but  has 
shifted  to  another  forum.  Not  only  free 
speech  interests  will  play  a  role  in  this 
discussion.  We  must  also  be  concerned 
with  the  likelihood  that  suits  will  be 
brought  for  harassment  in  hopes  of  in¬ 
ducing  a  settlement,  and  with  the  heavy 
burden  that  uncontrolled  discovery  into 
the  thoughts  of  journalists  and  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  newsrooms  might  cast  upon 
defendants  in  libel  actions. 

Our  freedom  to  speak,  publish,  and 
assemble  openly  and  without  fear  is 
among  our  most  precious  liberties — 
indeed,  it  is  the  indispensable  liberty 
without  which  no  other  can  be  secure. 
There  is  no  correlative  constitutional 
right  of  unlimited  public  access  to  infor¬ 
mation  held  by  the  government. 

Nevertheless,  the  First  Amendment  is 
rooted  in  a  firmly  held  belief  that  an  in¬ 
formed  citizenry  is  essential  to  a  func¬ 
tioning  democratic  society — that,  as  the 
Book  of  Proverbs  teaches,  “Where  there 
is  no  vision,  the  people  perish.” 

The  dimensions  of  this  “right  to 
know”  are  far  from  self-evident.  For 
example,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
suggested  that  the  press  may  have  no 
greater  right  of  access  than  the  general 
citizenry.  Does  this  leave  open  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that,  as  Justice  Stewart  has 
suggested,  the  media  may  have  a  con¬ 
stitutionally  unassailable  right  to  bring 
sound  and  photographic  equipment  to 
areas  of  public  access? 

At  what  point  does  a  criminal  defen¬ 
dant’s  right  to  a  trial  free  from  the  taint  of 
prejudicial  publicity  override  our  devo¬ 


tion  to  the  concept  of  a  public  trial? 
Should  we  distinguish  between  pre-trial 
proceedings  and  the  trial  itself,  on  the 
ground  that  dissemination  of  information 
revealed  in  a  suppression  hearing  might 
prevent  the  selection  of  an  impartial 
jury?  This  was  the  position  taken  by  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  in  Gannett 
Co.  V.  DePasquale,  in  which  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision  is  expected  im¬ 
minently,  and  the  Appellate  Division  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court  applied  this 
doctrine  in  another  murder  case  just  this 
month.  And  if  information  is  “classified 
at  birth,”  can  a  journal  that  in  fact  gains 
access  to  it  be  barred  from  publishing? 
The  Progressive  Magazine’s  attempt  to 
reveal  the  workings  of  a  hydrogen  bomb 
will  surely  fuel  much  of  this  discussion. 

Justice  Marshall  says 
Court  erred  on  Lando 

(At  the  judicial  conference,  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
reiterated  his  dissenting  views  in  the  re¬ 
cent  Herbert  v.  Lando  decision.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  excerpts  from  his  talk.) 

Normally,  I  begin  these  talks  each 
year  with  a  report  on  how  well  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Circuit  has  done  in  the  Supreme 
Court.  As  things  now  stand,  the  Second 
Circuit  has  been  reversed  in  6  cases  and 
affirmed  in  3.  Of  the  cases  that  have  been 
decided  this  term,  however,  the  Second 
Circuit  has  provided  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant:  Herbert  v.  Lando  and  Bell  v. 
Wolfish.  In  my  view,  your  performance 
was  far  better  than  that  of  my  Brethren. 

My  personal  views  on  editorial  au¬ 
tonomy  can  be  succinctly  stated:  it  must 
be  afforded  the  utmost  protection,  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  public  is  exposed  to  the 
widest  possible  range  of  information  and 
insights.  Given  that  libel  plaintiffs  pre¬ 
trial  maneuvers  may  be  fashioned  more 
with  an  eye  to  deterrence  or  retaliation 
than  to  unearthing  germane  material,  I 
believe  that  special  safeguards  are 
needed  to  protect  the  press  from  abuse  of 
the  discovery  process.  Without  such 
safeguards,  the  press  may  be  forced  to 
make  editorial  judgments  that  reflect  less 
the  risk  of  liability  than  the  expense  of 
vindication. 

Even  close  supervision  of  pretrial  pro¬ 
cedures  by  trial  courts,  however,  does 
not  suffice  to  protect  journalistic  en¬ 
deavor.  Preserving  a  climate  of  free  in¬ 
terchange  among  journalists  is  essential 
to  sound  editorial  decision  making.  Such 
collegial  discussion  will  likely  be  stifled 
unless  confidentiality  is  guaranteed. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  discovery  in  def¬ 
amation  cases  should  not  be  allowed  as 
to  the  substance  of  editorial  conversa¬ 
tions.  Particularly  because  there  are  so 
many  other  means  of  proving  deliberate 
or  reckless  disregard  for  the  truth,  this 
privilege,  in  my  view,  would  be  unlikely 
to  preclude  recovery  by  plaintiffs  with 
valid  defamation  claims. 
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“We  knew  going 
f  in  we’d  get 
\  quality  and 


productivity  with 
the  Harris  N-1661 


John  Tygret 

Corporate  Production  Manager 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers 
California  and  Washington 

“When  we  built  our  new  plant  for  the 
Ventura  County  Star  Free  Press,  we 
wanted  capability  beyond  just  getting  out 
the  daily  paper. 

"We  wanted  equipment  that  would  let 
us  handle  lucrative  insert  and  tabloid 
printing,  too. 

“And  we’ve  found  the  Harris  N-1660  is 
the  perfect  answer.  We  ordered  it  with  a 
double  delivery,  so  we  don’t  have  to 
remove  plates  on  a  long  commercial  run 
in  order  to  plate  up  for  the  daily. 

“Our  Harris  is  cruising  at  55,000  pph, 
and  we’ve  tested  it  flat  out  at  60,000  with 
no  problems.  So  now  we’re  geared  up  for 
a  future  that  could  entail  increased  circu¬ 
lation,  increased  color,  increased  paging, 
and  increased  commercial  work.” 

Productivity.  Quality.  Two  good  reasons 
why  the  Harris  N-1660  is  outselling  its 
competitive  counter  part  by  a  50%  margin. 
And  good  reason  why  you  should  compare 
presses  before  making  a  decision. 


Harris  Corporation,  Web  Press 
Division,  Mechanic  Street,  Westerly, 
Rhode  Island  02891. 


COMMUNICATIONS  AND 
INFORMATION  HANDLING 


Electronic 
Home  Delivery 
is  Here. 


UPl  CAN  NOW  DELIVER  YOUR  EDITORIAL  AND  CLASSIFIED 
BY-PRODUCTS  DIRECTLY  TO  THE  HOME,  ANYWHERE  IN 
THE  COUNTRY. 

UPl  NewsShare  opens  the  half-million  strong  home 

COMPUTER  MARKET  TO  YOU,  A  MARKET  THAT'S  EXPANDING 
BY  10,000  HOMES  EVERY  WEEK! 

LEARN  ALL  ABOUT  NeWSShARE  AT  THE  UPl  BOOTH  528  IN 
LAS  VEGAS.  OR  CALL  TRAVIS  HUGHS  IN  NEW  YORK  FOR  THE 
FACTS.  EITHER  WAY,  BE  SURE  TO  FIND  OUT  ALL  ABOUT 
YOUR  NEWEST  MARKET! 
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UPl  NewsShare  stores  your  newspaper  s  copy 

WITH  TELECOMPUTING  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA,  WHICH 
HAS  THE  ABILITY  TO  DELIVER  IT  TO  EVERY 
TYPE  OF  HOME  COMPUTER. 

UPl  NewsShare  from 

220  East  42nd  Street,  •  * 

New  York,  N.Y.10O17 (212)  682-0400 


